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|THE MISSES ADELINA anp 
HORTENSE HIBBARD. 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALS 


staal 


LAMPERTI, 


Marce 
Bellin 


Has Instruction in Voice and Piano. 


1672 Broadway, New York City 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 


Vocal Studio, 


la Sembrich, Helene 
ioni, Harris, Zagury 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden 


Maestro 
treiter, Stagn 
Studio 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 


New York, 188 Fifth Avenue; Phi ee 408 96 Fifth Avenue, New York 
South 18th Street. Summer residence{: Dresden, | Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 4 o'clock. 
Germany Tuesdays and Fridays 10 to 4 


“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my onm/y representa 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by Aer.” 


Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17 


CARL Le VINSEN, 
Authorized representative of the 
FLORENZA D’ARONA Method. 
124 East 44th Street, New York 


B. LAMPERTI 


G 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 

18th Street, New York 
The voice formed and developed; the art of 

singing taught; method after the purest Italian 

schools ; a bad voice made good, trueand beautiful 


155 Eas 
Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 
Studio: Nos.1114-16 Carnegie Hall. 

HENRY T. FLECK, 

Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 

City of New York 

100 West 125th Street, New York 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 


314 East 15th Street, New York 
Will accept a limited number of pupils 


Address 


FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal! Instruction | WM. H. RIEGER, 


135 East 18th Street, New York 
TENOR-—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
18 East 22d Street, New York 
Miss FRANCESCA ORNSTEIN, 
janist 
Leschetizky Method 
Music Classes 
147 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
70 West 9th Street, New York 


Instruction Also Chamber 


West 7ist Street, New York 


Studio 


Address 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 9ist Street, New York 


| CHARLES HEINROTH, 

Organist Church of the Ascension With the 
| National Conservatory. Instruction, Organ and 
| Harmony 
12 West 11th street, New York 
| 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, FERDINAND DUNKLEY 
etapa Singing | Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition 


Carnegie Hall, Room 887. Lecture Recitals. 
101 West 86th Street, New York St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y 


|M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anp 
Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, 


Instructors in Singing 


Mail address 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York 


New Studios: Carnegic Hall, New York 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera | Studio 
Studio: St — Soe, Spemnage and Thursdays | son Avenue. 


417 West 28d Street, New York 
| EMANUEL SCHMAUDUK, 


|GERRIT SMITH, 

Organist and Conductor 
68 East 52d Street; South Church, Mad 
cor. 88th Street, New York. 


- . - ‘ B Piano (Virgil Clavier Method), Harmony and 
NATHAN GANS, Theory 
Organist Evan. Luth. Church of Holy Trinity 


Pianist. 


Theory and Virgil Method 
165 West 48th St., New York 


709 Carnegie Hall, New York 
in Pian« Residence : 1 West 87th Street, New Yor) 


tudi 
studio 


Pupils 


| ADOLF GLOSE, 


MARIE MILDRED MARSH, CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 








Pianist 136 West 12th Street, New York 
Will take a limited number of pupils : : 
Steinway Hall, New York My ELEANOR FOSTER 
Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, SS ne tay New 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les Wor stitut ‘alisade Avenue 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's 
Guest instruments. Specia yantages for the| PERRY AVERILL—Baritone 
study of ch sicand th aining of boys 
voices. Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York and Vocal Instruction 
, 220 Central Park, South, New York 
Mr. TOM KARL ‘ , 
sip CHARLES PALM, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 


x 


Residence Stud 315 W 


est 77th Street, New York 
¢ tr Vv 
1 Stree ew Y 


‘HAS. HERBERT CLARKE 
. sor ay | M. I. SCHERHEY, 





Solo Tenor S 1Ch h (Dr. Terry’s) and Direct 
or of Music at Madis t t. Church Vocal Instruction. 
Jratorio, Conce i | Instruction Ch h—Oratorio—Concert—Opera 
Studio, Music Hall, 57 7th Av., New York Former »ctor of the Scherhey Musica! Con 
servatory ir 1 
) Lexing venue, near 6ist St., New York 





TOSEPH B. ZELLMANN, 
Basso Cantante. 
Concert, Song Recitals. Vocal Instructor 
New York Co!:ege of Music 
Studios: 1668 Lexington Avenue, New York 


MAX BENDHEIM, 


Jratorio, 
Vocal Instruction 


Wissner Hall, 588-40 Fulton St., 508 Carnegie Hall New York 
ear Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Wednesdays and Saturdays . 
A. FARINI, 
‘Tr\EN rH Jocal Studio, 28 Ir Plac ° for 
Mur. OGDEN ( RANE. Vocal S o, 2 Irving Place, New York 
x7 : Reception hours: 2to4 P.M 
ICE CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD S an “igre ~ age 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, New York MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELI 
Vi a It +r 
.u mper 7 t e ert 
CHAS. ABERCROMBIE tes 
S Singing Maste Stud East ew York 
sf “4 a at » er > i 
M ar te 
fe fc E. A. PARSONS 
New York ‘lal 4 
Broadw nl h New Y 


Lil l It D’ANGELO BERGH PHK NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 


SCHOOL OF SINGING, 


Diploma. Scholarships. 
Studies: NEW YORK, LONDON, PARIS. 
Address 1 52d Street, 


AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 

Complete musical education given to students 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 

PF. & H. Cagri Directors 


e Albany, Broadway and 
NEW YORK. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| Oratorio and Concert Soprano 


FRANK 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 


Concert Pianist-—Instruction. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 





vy — 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J Vocal INSTRUCTION. 
Chickering Hall, New York. ‘he Strathmore, Broadway and 52d Street, 















































































New York. 
EMMA HOFFMEISTER 
: ; : A. VICTOR BENHAM 
Singing, Primary Tone Production : BE] AM 
Potsdamerstrasse 66 III, Berlin, W Piano, Har ( pe c &c 
168 West 12lst Street. New York 
Miss LILLIAN LITTLEHALES, ————— : 
VIOLONCELLIST. Graduate Royal College RICHARD T. PERCY 
Music, | jon, Eng Recita Concerts and 
Meusionion Tuition and Waconia Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Address: 151 West 70 eet, New York ( Organ lessons at Ma e | egiate Church, cor 
ner5th Avenue and 2 eet 
ss Stud 402 Broadway, New York 
CARROLL BADHAM, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION WALTER H. McILROY, 
2 West 6 reet, New York City Tenor Oratorio, Concert, Salon 
Brooklyn: 583 Madison Street 
Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOW: New York: Care THE MUSICAL Courrer 
American Baritone 
Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. Mr. LEO KOFLE R, 
Studio: 501 and 502 Carnegie Hall, New York Vv 
oice 4 re 
™ — sTTD “= Organist nd Choirmaster St. Paul 
ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, rintty Parish, New York. Author of "’ 
Vocal Instruction. of Breathing Address by mail 20 Vesey Street 
Teacher of the Ame an pr e eo: 3 n 
Juch, Amanda Fabris, Marie Engle, Nella Berger . ete . 7 . 
Charlotte Walker nie Dilthe Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 


121 . D a. Vv 
18 Place € 


VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing 
Studio: The Alpine 


Vac ai Teac ler 
420 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Stnd 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 





55 West 38d Street, New York al Talks 
Pupil o szkowski, of Berlin, and 
~ AT , > AT ra specially m. Instruction 
HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, Place, Elmira. N. ¥ 
Instruction in Pianoand Theory of Musi 
Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Ha Mr. and Mrs. THEO J TOED1 
Personal address: 318 East 150th Street, New York | ~ “Yy ecg tenctic i, = ’ 
OCa sus At iO 
Home Studi« 51 East 62d Street. New York 


| Mme. MAR‘ 
} Highest (¢ ire 

Room 207 Knickerbocker Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New Yor: 


96 Fifth avenue 


SHERITA TEAL, 
ng, ALBERT GERARD-THIERS 
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45 
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Studio 


FRANCIS FISCI 

Voice ¢ ture and the 
(and invariable addre 
New York season, October 
Kansas City 
Denver, Cx 
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HENRY SCHRADIECK’S ~~. ~ Kea 
Violin School 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
esidence and Studio 
585 Washington Avenue 





ADELE 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ Con 


Lex 


HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE 
Pupil of the celebrated 
Me 


FLORENZA v’'ARONA 

Instruction 
256 West 71st Street, New York 
H 


Piar 


WILLIAM 


Concert 


BARBER 
Rent oO ‘Se ster el 


New 


Miss GRACE GREGORY 
Contralto 
the BO 


er of HY 
421 We 


treet 


METHOD 
New York 


Authorized Tea 


]. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pi 
tory 


With the National Cor 


For particulars addr 
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ees 


West 86t New York 


GEORGE FLEMING, 
Barit 


24m VAT 
45 We 


one _ rT. 
, i CAKRULII 
Vratori« 

wth Street, New York 


HERBERT 
ultur 


TUBBS, " 


inging 


Voice ( eandS 


pony MARIE PAR( 


Ha New York 





Mme. LUISA ( 
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aud 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist 


EMILIO AGRA} 


Studi & 





The Mollenhauer College of Music. 


EDW. MOLLENHAUER. 


1668 Lexington Ave NEW > x 


SH RKRANO OUAL 


3293 Hast 14th Street, 


Ad 


New York 





EMILIA sD 


ARTOS 
CARLO 
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METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) WALTER HENRY HALT, 


Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 


Of the University of the State of New York, New York. 
For terms for Conducting address St. James | 


21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY | Church. Madison Ave and 7ist St.. New York. 
Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
The Art of Singing. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 
Studio: 51 West 8th Street, New York. | 


M. E. PALMER, Proprietor. — | 


VICTOR KUZDO, | 











| 
| 








Leading Members of the Faculty: Violinist. | 
DUDLEY BUCK, E. PRESSON MILLER | Concerts, Musicals, Fnsemble Playing, Instruc- | 
ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, W. F. SHERMAN, 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, Cala AARUP, 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN, LoulIs SCHMIDT. 


Eighteenth Street, New York 





- __"__~____ | Milles. YERSIN, 

Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. AUTHORS OF THE 

Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. | Pyono-RyTHMIC METHOD FOR FRNCH Pro- 


The Strathmore, ° . — 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. NUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 


CARL BERNHARD, 
Bass-Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Studio: 157 East 47th Street, New York, 
“He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, 
knows how to use ézs voice as well as shose of his 
pupils ""—Georg Henschel 


ERNST BAUER, _— 


Teacher of Violin. 


Address : 128 East 76th Street, New York. 
ai prepa ene 208 East 61st Street, New York 


, . ~ y 

KATE STELLA BURR, cme es : 
Concert and Répertoire Accompanist. LUIGI von KUNITS, 

Song, Coach, Oratorio. Organist. Director Grace Violinist, 

M. E. Church, West 14th Street. Instruction— | Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 

Piano— Organ. Studio : 183 West 83d St , New York 


HOWARD BRUOCKWAY, 
Com t-Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation. 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


J. JEROME HAYES, 


Vocal Instruction, 











Tue Parker, 123 W. 39TH St., New York. 
Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches. | 
Applications for tuition must be made by mail. 
Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M. 
Studio: 4 Fifth Avenue, New York 
RICHARD ARNOLD, 


Instruction on the Violin—Solo Violinist. 














Pittsburg. Pa 





CHARLES JEKOME COLEMAN, 
Master of Singing. 
Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York. 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 


Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 

Voices educated strictly in the /taltan school. 
Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 
Carrington, Harry J. Feliows and others. 

Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York 


PAUL HAMBURGER, 
Vivlinist—Instruction, 
MUSICAL COURIER, or 28 West 112th st., city 


Miss LILLIE MACHIN 
Vocal Teacher, 


Certificated pupil of 1208 Carnegie Studios, 
Signor Vannuccini. West 57th St., New York. 


FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 


Studio: Pouch Gallery, 
No. 35 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 








Will resume teaching October 8 at 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York 


FRANK SEALY, 
Organist New York Oratorio Society. | 
Conductor Newark, N.J., Madrigal Club. Instruc- 
tion—Piano, Voice, Theory. 
Room 10. 9 East 17th St.. New York 


WM. H. PONTIUS, 
Dubuque, Ia. 
Voice and Artistic Singing-Conductor. 


LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 
Conductor of the Brooklyn Saengerbund. 


Vocal and Piano Studio at 387 First Street, 
Brooklyn. N. Y. 























Mr. anv Mrs. CONRAD WIRTZ, | GEORGE SWEET, 
Piano School, 21% 7th avenue, New York | OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


Piano: Harmony and Theor | 
Circulars on spdtieation 487 Sth Avenue, New York. 
RALPH DAYTON HAUSRATH, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 


Permanent address: Chickering Hall 
Studio : 6 West 115th Street, New York 








PLATON G. BROUNOFF, 
Conductor and Composer, 
(Pupil of A. Rubinstein and of Rimsky-K orsako 
Studio: 10 East Seventeenth Street 
Branch: 246 East Broadway, New York 








THE ( Prospective Piano Students are cordially invited ( 4 
to investigate the merits of the Virgil Piano School. e 
VIRGIL The Virgil method is no more an experiment, but A K 
PIANO is an acknowledged and confirmed factor in the F 
acquiring of pianistic skill. saree ecete | VIRGIL, 
SCHOOL, Only the very best exponents of the method em- DIRECTOR 
29 WEST ployed. FALL TERM commenced September 26,’98. , 
15th ST., d 306 


NEW YORK, 0 Catalogues Sent Free Upon Application. 














TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
(Canada.) EDWARD FISHER, Musicat Director 
Affiliated with the University of Toronto and with | rinity University. 
Oldest and Largest Music School and Strongest Faculty in Canada. 
Artists’ and Teachers’ Graduating Courses, Scholarships, Diplomas, Certificates, Medals, Etc. 
Music, Elocution, Languages. Attendance 922 last season. 


Tuition, Board and other expenses are one-third less than in the largest cities. 
School of Elocution, Able Faculty. CALENDAR and SYLLABUS sent free. 


THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director, assisted by the most artistic and com- 
petent faculty. 
MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 

PIANO. Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 

Organ, Violin and all Orchestral lastramcats. 
VOCAL. Theory, Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 

Chamber Music, Ensemble Playing, &c. 
Catalogues Free on Application. 











“A Paulty Technic is the Common Cause of the General Failure of Piano Players."’ 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL AND SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE, 
A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 

The Technic-Kiavier provides a new, superior and thoroughly scientific means of both Technical 
and Musical development, and at the same time insures far more rapid and sure progress in Piano 
Playing than is possible by any other meansof study. New Term begins on Wednesday, January 20, 
1898 (Instruction in German and English). Examination and Entrance days, Monday and Tuesday, 
January 24 and 25. Hours, 10to land 3to6. Prospectus descriptive of Method and Instrument (German 
or English) sent free. Personal explanations of same daily, 9 to 6. Interviews with Director by 


MUSICAL COURIER. 


tion. For terms, dates, &c., address 112 East | 


| LOUISE L. HOOD—Vio.tn Instruction 





special appointment. Berlin, Potdsdamer Strasse (Private Str.) 121 K. 


Mus. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 


GEO. J. MAGER, | 


Professional Accompanist — Coaching, Voice 
Training, Chora! Director. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York 


VICTOR CLODIO, 
Of the ThéA&tre des Italiens. 
Vocal and Operatic Studio. 
Italian, German and French 
111 East 59th Street, New York 











Mr. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Violinist, Conductor, Composer. 
Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 


Piano and Voice. 








Studio: 131 West 56th Street. New York 
Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 
Soprano. 


Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio. 
Address: 111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN, 


Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor. 





26 East 23d Street (Madison Square), New York 


Opportunity for pianists to study ensemble | 
pla ing (piano, violin and ‘cello) Studios : 489 | 
fth Avenue. New York, Tuesdaysand Fridays 

Wissner Hall, 611 Broad St., Newark 


SERENO R. FORD, 
Piano, Organ, Theory, 


Stamford, Conn, 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
179 East 64th Street, New York 
Ww. M. SEMNACHER, Director 
Thorough instruction gi-en in Piano, Violin and 
other instruments; also Vocal Culture and Com- 
position. Harmony in class free to pupils. 


ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 
Conductor and Teacher of Singing. 
Preparation for Oratorio and Church. 
Studios: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 


“The Commonwealth,” East Orange, N 
Mondays and Thursdays 


MAY BROWN, 
VIOLINIST 
E. A. Pratt, Manager, 1133 Broadway, St. Jam 
Building 
Personal address: 121 West 7ist St., New York 


ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN. 
Contralto. 


Oratorio, Concert, Recitals.—Vocal Instruction 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


y y 
LAURA WALLEN, 
London—Emanue!l Garcia 
Paris—Pauline Viardot, Jacques Bouhy. 
Oratories, Concerts, Musicals 
A limited number of pupils will be received 
Studio: 17 West 26th Street, New York. 





PAUL WIALLARD, Tenox. 

Officer d’A adémie of France; member of the 
Pacuity of Artsof Laval University. Concertsand 
musicales. Voice culture. Lyric declamation 
dramatic action, facial expression. French and 
English repertoires. Letters of recommendation 
and indorsement from the Nationa! Conservatory 
of Paris. A Thomas, tiounod, Massenet, Reyer, 
Fauré, Tschaikowsky, Jean de Reszké, Plancon 
and Paderewski,&c. “ The Parker.” 123 West 39th 
st.;also Tuesdays and Fridays, 308 Carnegie Hal) 








Paris. 





COMPRENEZ BIEN 0s CHAQUE FOIS 
QUE L'ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
PPELEE SUR VOUS AU MOYEN D'UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’'AVENIR. 


FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


MADAME LIVINGTON-D&pEBaAT, French Musi- 
cian. Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 
Relations. Centre of Paris. Entire house. Superior 
table. Comfortand care. Chaperonage. rench 
and Italian Conversation. 

30 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin. 


PAUL LHERIE, 
The Celebrated Baritone. 

Opéra Comique. Italian Opera. Teaching in 
National Conservatoire, Paris. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 

Italian and French Methods. 
69 rue de Douai, Paris. 


INSTITUT POLYTECHNIQUE, 
107 Ave. HENR! Martin, PARIS. 
COMPLETE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
nguages— Music. 
Daily Lectures by leading French authorities. 
Theatre—Operatic roles in caste. 
Mme. PAQUET-MILLE, Directrice. 











MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and heard M. Paicke 





8 ks Sage. German and Spanis Address, 
165 avenue Victor Hneo. Paria 


Paris. 


Special Study of Répertoire. 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS. 
French, Italian 


M. JULES ALGIER, 
Experienced Chef d'Orchestre 
Professeur de Répertoire. 
9 rue Demours, Paris 


Practical School. Singing. 


MISE EN SCRNE IN PRIVATE HOME. 
M. and Mme. LUREBAU-ESCALAIS, 


for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra. 
52 Faubourg St. Hoaere, 
gear rue Royal, ia Madeleine, Champs-Elysees. 


P. MARCEL, 
Professeur de Chant. 
Auteur du Guide du Chanteur 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France. 
Tous les mois, auditions publiques d'éléves con 


sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres. 





M. FIDELE KOENIG, 
Cuer pe CHANT A L’ OPERA. 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 


FRANCE. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


St. Germain en Laye. 


MADAME SALOME, 
a1 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 ruc Clement Maret. MME. TALGUEN 
American comfort guaranteed the year round. 
Not a stopping place, but a Home. Bells, Elevator 
throoms, Light. 


MARIE SASSE 
’ 
Officier d’Instruction Publique. 
De l"Opéra, Paris. 
Creatrice of Tannh&user and 1’ Africaine 
Study of Répertoire: French and Italian. 
Specialty made of correct emission of the voice 
and its restoration. Mise-en-scéne 


3 rue Nouvelle, PARIS. 





JULIANI, 
PRoFEssguR DE CHANT. 
Prench and Italian repertory. Concert and Ora- 
torio. Theatre in studio. Mise-en-scéne. 
(PARC MONCEAU), @ rue Fortuny. 


M. MANOURY, 
Professor de Chant, 
Private Lessons—Class Exercise—Actin 
8 rue Washington, Paris 
Near Arc de Triomphe. 


M. DUBULLE, 
Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Amaterdam, PARIS. 
Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School Mise-en-Scéne 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 
1 Regisseur de la Scéne de l'Opéra Comique, 
Stage Practice. In Caste. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
89 rue de Prony, 
Parc Monceau.) PARIS 


M. GEORGES HESSE, 
School of Piano. 
Maison-Musicale, 3% rue des Petite—Champs, Paris. 


Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily. 
Frequent Public Anditions. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 
Pure Italian method. Complete comse. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scene. 
Class and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
30 rue St. Petersbourg. 





M. ADOLPHE BEER, 


Prorgsskur DE CHANT 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 
SPBCIALTIBS: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 
Large and Noble Style. 


ETELKA GERSTER’S 


VOCAL SCHOOL. 
Berlin W. Germany, 


Nollendnct-Pietr Na g 








TORONTO COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Limitea. 


In affiliation with the University of Toronto. 
An ARTISTIC and THOROUGH Musical Education Is the Aim of This Inatitution. 
F, H. TORRINGTON, Musical Directce:, GEORGE GOODERHAM, President. Calendar sent free 
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represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 


profession and the public. 


791 Tremont Street, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








2 CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


BOSTON. 





TERLING Pianos 


High Standard 


<»—_DERBY, CONN. 








KATHERINE RICKER, 
Contralto. 


Concert—Oratorio. 
3 Joy Street, Boston. 


Miss HARRIET A. SHAW, 
Harpist, 


184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 
Teacher of Singing. 


2a Park Street, Boston. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
402 Boylston street, Boston, Mass. 


‘I a ‘ 
FREDRICK SMITH, Tenor. 
Oratorio and Concert, 21 Music Hall, Boston. 

“ Perfection of legato, purity of intonation, fervor of style.”’— 
Boston Herald. “A voice of liberal compsss, sympatheti 
quality ; a man of taste and musicel intelligence.”’"—Boston Jour- 
nal. “* Exquisite singing.’’"—Boston Transcript 




















Mur. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
1494 Tremont Street. Boston 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition 
French School. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio~- 131 Tremont Street, Boston 
Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
Vocal Instruction, 
Steinert Hall, 


Pupil of 
Boston 


Delle Sedie, Paris. 


VAN VEACHTON ROGERS. 
Harpist. 
7 Park Square. 
Daudelin School of Music, 





Boston. 
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NEW YORK—Continued. 
FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM > 


J. W. PARSON PRICE, 
Voice Culture, 
8 East 17th Street, New York. 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 
CARL FAELTEN, DIRECTOR. 


Prospectus mailed free on application. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


ELIOT HUBBARD, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ and Harmony. 


Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
ONLY. 





The work of the school was estab 
lished by Mr. A. K. VIRGIL. Address 
Virgil Clavier School, of Boston, 

S. WILDER, Director, 
355 Boylston St., 





Boston, Mass. 


Mr. anp Mrs. THOMAS TAPPER, 
162 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
Vocal School of Music. 
The Oxford, Boston 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony 
149A Tremont Street, Boston 





COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 
HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
Harpist, 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 





H. G. TUCKER, 
Pianist, 
Chickering Building, 153 Tremont Street, Boston 
KATHERINE M. LINCOLN, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 


W. A. HOWLAND, 
Basso Cantante 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Ynstruction. 
Studios: Steinert Building, Boston, Mass., 
2 King Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Mme. MARIA PETERSON, 
Vocal Teacher, 
311 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 
Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 
Teacher of Piano and Organ. 
114 Chestnut Street, HAVERHILL. Mass. 


JOHN HERMANN LOUD, 
Organist. 

Concerts and Organ Openings a Specialty. 
Pupil of Alexandre Guilmant. Associate of the 
Royal College of Music. Organist and Choir- 
master at First Church, Springfield. 

Address, 45 Mattoon Street. Springfield. Mass 
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F. DE RIALP, 
Vocal Teacher, 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 
Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 
Repr is-Chevé Method 


ing and 
al Stenography 







esentative in 


Greater New York t Mus 


asics 
Indorsed by leading musicians in Europe and 
America 
New York: 701-2 Carnegie Hall Brooklyn 


Fridays 48 Lefferts Place, 


Tuesdays 


HUGO LUTTICH, 
Solo Violinist and Instructor, 
76 East 93d St., or Steinway Hall 
New York City 





Grand Conservatory of Music, 
250 West 23d Street, Kew York. 


1 


Empowered by specal a the Legislature 
o confer the d °s of Bachelor, Master and 
D ) The full course leads to the 


f Mus Vocal and Instru- 





Oratorio taught 
by 45 prote Dr. E Eberhard, Pres't. 


London, England. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI 


For prospectus apply to the ere, 
% Elgin Avenue London, W 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 

and the Aésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 


14 Trebovir Road, Earl!’s Court, S. W., London. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers. 
and Stammerers, 
18 FARL’S COURT SQUARE. LonpoN. S. W 


Charles W. Sinkins’ 


Concert Agency, 
63 Berners St., London, W. 


Telegrams—‘«‘Sinkins London.”’ 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 

taught. 

Improvisation, Accompanying, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Choral, Orchestral, 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
rizes, &c., given. 
ees trom £1 118. 64. to £4 148. 6d. per term 

of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Sesvetary. 


Victoria Embankment. London. E 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


Sight Singing, 





Vocal Teacher, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass 


JOYCE, 
Accompanist. Coaching a Specialty. 
Address: 30 East 23d Street, New York. 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 


Will accept pupils for voice culture. 
poices cultivated per contract. 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue. 


| knowledge of the voice, both maleand female, and 
| his style of singing, entitle him to a high rank 
| among teachers.” MANUEL GARCIA. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Vocal Studio: 605 Carnegie Hall, ioe York. 
Keceiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, 
10 to 12. Residence : 344 Gramercy Park. 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Flottwollstrasse 1. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Mr. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
TENOR—200 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 
Soloists and Teachers. 
Mrs. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
SOPRANO—Care MUSICAL CouRIER Co., New 
York City. 











Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 


Good 











SAMUEL B. MOYLE /EDWARD BROMBERG, ___] Hall, Berlin. 
: : Basso-Cantante. I , Sole representative of most of the leadin 
pena Re ge CAROLINE GARDNER CLARKE, | artists, viz.: Joachim, Albert, Staven 


Oratorio, Concert and Musicales. 
ocal Instruction. 
Studio : 138 West 91st Street, New York. 


ALBERTUS SHELLEY, 
Solo Violinist. 
Concerts and Musicales. 
Instruction. 36 West 116th Street, New York. 
With the New York College of Music. 


Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture— 
Italian Method. Tone placing and reparation a 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
HENRY GORDON THUNDER, 

Voice—Piano—Theory. 
313 South 10th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mlle. Kleeberg, Mlle. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of = Hofmann, Eugen 
d’ Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalorues.{ 


Soprano—Oratorio, Concert. 
Trinity Court, Boston. 








IVAN MORAWSKI, 
Lessons in Singing. 
180 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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not the least interesting feature of this much admired 
medallion 

In the various loges and foyers there is much art dis- 
play, which is being more or less criticised by the spec- 
The decoration is in general found to be “too 
In any case, the 


tators. 
rich” and to lack the “touch of genius.” 
music, the acoustic and the generai ease are assuredly 
good, and for all good things let us be correspondingly 
thankful. 

Director, designers—even the artists who play in ‘Car- 
men”—have all been down in Seville, Madrid, and in the 
Spanish mountains in search of truth and verity in re- 
Mlle. Lablanc, the young 
actress who play the heroine role, 
went even so far as to endeavor to overcome a natural 
repulsion for the heathen bull fight exhibition. Over- 
come by its brutality, however, she fainted at sight of it, 
and leit the place with such a repugnance as augured ill for 
the success of the Toreador preference of the fourth act. 

Some anxiety was felt by the traditional set as to the 
result of the dropping down of the orchestra upon the 
singers. It is true the support is 
singers, and the loss is sometimes 
audience. But even the roaring 
which is almost on the stage and 


Georgette 
important 


gard to Carmen. 
was to 


justness ol tone of the 
missed by some of the 
evidenced even to the 
orchestra of the Opéra, 
which is loud enough to drown the thunder of battle or the 
fall of cities, is not sufficient to keep the opera singers on 
the key. Should singers anyway be dependent upon “‘sup- 
port,” and would not the withdrawal of this crutch make 
them more strong and self reliant? Would it not compel 
singing teachers to take away the crutch of the banging 
studio piano, and train ears and tones to proper power? 
This they certainly do not do now, and the negligence 
grows with every day, in line with the growth of the 
theatre orchestra. Take it away by all 


noise of the 


means. 
“DAMNATION OF Faust.” 
100 triumphs of this remarkable 


THE 100TH 

The triumph of the 
work was to the Opéra Comique opening as the love of a 
true man for the merits of a true woman compared with 
the curiosity of a gaping crowd over a débutante. 

It was a triumph won by intrinsic power over indiffer- 
opposition, the 
It was a complete tri- 


ence and inattention and selfish one of 
hardest battles on earth to gain. 
umph. It had gained all the negative forces of snob and 
stupidity, blindness, fickleness and unmusicality, and it 
had gained the ardent admiration of the real, the far- 
seeing and the connoisseur musician, losing nothing and 
gaining all by incessant and prolonged repetition. 

Crowds were turned away from the performance. The 
house was packed and the box office closed after the 
second day of the week, and not a seat to be had for love 
or money after that. Some of the best musicians in the 
city were thankful to sit on the corners of steps, or even 
for standing room. A supplemental performance was 
called for the following Sunday by the disappointed, and 
those who were later than Wednesday at the box office 
could not get a ticket! 

Do you hear that, 
Habaneck? 


and 


Berlioz—and Cherubini 


every ticket would be sold before to-morrow night. 

This sort of popularity is sometimes won by gilded 
accessories, by tricks of advertising, magnetism of physical 
presence, by merit served in appeal. The “Damnation of 
Faust” has won by pure love of it, which grows with 
every hearing and draws every fibre to it in the listening 
by all classes. 

Berlioz was crowned at the féte. The physical crown- 
ing of a symbol by living hands seemed a paltry thing in 
the face of the man’s immortality and in the face of the 
anguish by which it was reached. The saddest words in 
the agony of Christ were “Sleep on now and take your 
rest,” when it was no longer of any value that his friends 
should stay awake. The saddest part of not having is hav- 
ing when too late. The feeling of rage against perse- 
cution comes with the honors that succeed it, not with the 
suffering itself. An echo of the farouche defiance of his 
soul crept into the joy of the triumph on Sunday on 
seeing the bust of Berlioz crowned and hearing odes sung 
in his praise. Development is the only keynote of 
resolution for the torments of some lives. 
Sacrifice, devotion, worth, merit, genius, are all illusory. 
The development through them alone remains! 

It is to be imagined the part which M. Colonne played 
in the successful anniversary service which he has done 
so much to create. He received crowns, palms, flowers 
rapturous applause and 
This sentiment indeed he expressed in a toast 


damnable 


and with gracious becoming 
modesty. 
response at a dinner given in the evening in honor of the 
occasion. 

“Forget me,” he said; “this is the féte of Berlioz!” 

The vocal cast was the original one of six years ago, 
with the exception of M. Fournets, the most superb and 
illusive Mephistopheles that can ever be found, and who 
can never be replaced in the “Damnation.” Since his pro- 
motion to the Grand Opéra, whose artists are not allowed 
to participate in other performances, M. Fournets 
been sadly missed in the Berlioz masterpiece. It is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that without losing any of his acquired 
positions he may one day be reheard in this role he filled 


has 


so incomparably. 

The Berlioz tooth fiftieth of 
artist Mlle. Marcelle Pregi, who as little more than a child 
took the important impersonation from the 


was the the charming 
débutante 
mature hands of Madame Kraus, and who found herself 
famous after the first representation,.and who has steadily 
gained in popularity and love of the audience up to this 
week. She has since won praises in all the large cities of 
Europe, and was recalled the other day from a successful 
tournée in Germany to take her proper part in the great 
festival. 

Marcelle Pregi is a very interesting personality aside 
from her exquisite voice. Mignonne and miniature in 
form, she is ablaze with the verve and intelligence of 
mixed blood—Swiss, Italian and French. She is appre- 
ciative, sensitive and has the will and persistence of a more 
ordinary woman. She speaks and sings German, which 
has been part of her success in Germany, where her 
French songs and arias are gems of vocalization. 


THE SPIERING QUARTET, 
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MUSICAL COURIER. 


635 Fine Arts Building, 
Michigan Boulevard, 


She lives modestly in the Batignolles quarter, with her 
mother and a sister, who is her incessant and devoted 
companion. Her home is already a treasure house of 
souvenir. The heads of the European musical worlds are 
among them, all dedicated with words of warm affection 
and admiration. She is a close student, and has a loving 
and enthusiastic nature, loyal to friends and honest in 
conviction. It is the wish of her friends that she sing 
more in Paris in concerts, which shall show the variety as 
well as charm of her genius. 
M. BopinieER, CREATOR OF “LA BoDINIERE.” 

One is not twenty-four hours in Paris without hearing 
of the Bodiniére, of performance being given there, and 
of people going to hear and see what is going on there 

M. Bodinier those men rare enough in 
France, though manifold in the States, a man of ideas out 
of the ordinary ruts and who has the gift of putting those 
ideas When became 
copious for his head he organized the Salle 
set them going in This about 
and the doors have never been cli 


is one of 


into execution. these ideas too 


3odiniére and 


there. twelve years’ ago, 


sed since 
The performances are chiefly in the line of lectures, 


and without with 
These are 


for he is a genius of fertility, 


song, with 
ght 


Sodinier’s own origination, 


with and without scenery, 


and without projected largely of M 


but others having ideas are welcome to collaborate or to 
It is a charming 


‘ly comfortable 


rent the salle for a plan already matured 
little hall, with 
and recherché seating room. It is in reality 
by the frequency of the entertainments, the steady adhesion 


stage, gallery and extreme 


a salon, for 


once they find their way to the place, 


of the audiences 


and by the social and artistic flavor spread about, one 


scarcely knows how the Bodiniére audiences become first 
acquaintances and then friends 
It was as secretary of the Comédie Frangaise that the 


Incorporated 


chicAghrusica 
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h her idea first entered the mind of M. Bodinier to organize a entertainment is being played in this interesting locale. is well mounted, of course, at the Odéon, and scenic musk 
voted place of reception for the talent and execution of young While some subjects are decidedly “Frenchy,” nothing has been written by M. Paul Vid 
se of artists, people whose brimming originality might be in vulgar or irregular is permitted, and the “cachet” of the \ monument to Bizet by Falguiere ted on one ¢ 
is are danger of receding or perishing under the drought of Bodiniére is always preserved. A sort of art gallery of the landings of the staircase of honor at the Opera Co 
ection conventional administration. For a few years the Con- modern and unpublished works, sketches of divers sorts, mique. He died at the age of thirty-six, a few months aiter 
joving servatoire pupils formed the habit of coming there for interesting statues and busts, forms the long entrance hall the first “Carmen” representation. The music was praised 
aad in practice among themselves. Later on the afternoon con- which is fitted up as a lounging room, so that minutes and loved from the first He was made Cl ilier de 
sing ference idea was born, and by that has the place become previous to openings and between entr’actes are not Légion d’Honneur the day t representation, March 3, 
ety as famous. M. Bodinier got in touch with the needs, ideas, ‘ 1875 He ad already written Pecheurs de Perles 
fancies and originalities of the world of actors, painters, L’Arlésienne” and “Djahlel Among the creators were 
writers, singers and people of genius without specialty, M. Jacques Bouhy, Escan M. Lherie, Don José, both 
-aring and lent them his aid, invoking theirs. It was but a ques- now professors of ging d acting in Paris; Galli 
, and tion of cause and effect. The Bodiniére became the Marie, Carmen, and a Mile. Chapuy, Micaéla. It had 
ere. fashion. rty-seven represent 875 eC 187¢ d ha 
gh in MM. Francisque Sarcey, Jules Lemaitre, Ferdinand been steadily e rej ) € 185 
as out Srunetiere, Gustave Larroumet, Paul Desjardins, Doumic, Phere have | y e Upt ‘ que 
those Rognon, l’Abbé Charbond, Hugues le Roux, Maurice nce 1804. The p ‘ . i : 
too Lefebvre, Leo Claretie, all known to America as among Dame B . s weel 
e and the most serious minds of France, have been among the is | gre I of the 
ago, Bodinicre lecturers Ihe “Passion” in tableaux vivants, ty big Ww + representations 
has been given there by pupils of the Conservatoire. The 1 he bre \ Che 1,5 \dam s 
tures, sermons of Bossuet have been declaimed there by Mounet Chale 354 Mig S Noces de Jean 
with Sully All sorts and classes of the French chanson have te 75 , greatest 
i M found echoes in the ears of ready listeners. Even Yvette numbe I d, 835, and 
tility, Guilbert was here presented to the public in her forming Carme é 
or to days Amel, Judic, Felicia Mallet, Mily Meyer, have been 
ming heard here, and also the best artists of the Opéra, Opera The Be ine 
table Comiuque, Odéon and the Comédt It was here, too, that N t , ty 
, tor the opera class organized by the late Madame Bonicher« t le B 
esion gave its first representations Unpublished works, too Of Beet g ‘ u [ 
lace, found at the Bodiniére a veritable cradle from the year SO, the J I Vv | perb work 
gad 1888 to the present day. Some 150 pieces of this kind have upe y giver | Vi vas played by 
first been given Madar Roger-) \ i rapt 
; This season some very interesting novelties will be att g ] j Q t (130 
t the heard. One of the most important is a series of spectacles ertt i Le R Et T 
of the workings of nature, with lectures scientific and ar igme k la 1 con 
tistic in one, showing the how, why and wherefore of the p. O1, 
various phenomena of natur« This series commences the he t it young 
4 evenings of this week with “The Creation.” Spaniard still V W had 
‘e Among the afternoon subjects are “Ancient and Mod- THE BIZET MONUMENT AT THE OPERA COMIQUE. written the three cadenza I ! not unknown 
ern Sonnets,” lectures on the sonnets and the setting of the States, where [ J Manen. He 
them to music, by M. Leo Claretie, illustrations sung by has now be ‘ g 1 career 
M. Paul Seguy either wasted or tedious. There is always something to is prophesied f i He y ented 
In the first lecture, on Tuesday, M. Seguy sung sonnets cee and to study botl ecut | t and 
by Petrarque Ronsard, Molicére Joachim de Bellay, M fodinier has been approa hed upon the subject of reate hus Mor 
\rvers, Sully, Prudhomme, Du Lode and others, set to giving a dual series of lectures in Paris the United H he j I \ é Ly 
musi by Pa lilhe Massenet, Grandval Thomé, Mare States and in the United States on P wit [ ected g I y N < r t 1OW 
chal Duprato and D’Angers \ most curious series lights and scenes and events and types taken from real, people play thing t I 
is also being given by M Jules Bois, upon hypnotism, vervday life and living, inst id the ¢ £2 d ] . mpi I I 
with demonstrations by hypnotized subjects. The one of usually ‘conveyed between untries by novelists, drama- pianists, differed diat y to t playing the 
this week, on the effect of music on hypnotized people, tists and lecturers generally \ greater boon could not be young! At t I t itely diverse opinions 
is causing much discussion. The suggestions of subjects offered in the interests of internationality than this making were expresst i vn and great 
to hypnotic dreamers is also creating much attention. known of countries one to another, and it 1 ncerely to praised in the Stat £ t i not play 
The miracles at Tilly S. Seule’s, so much commented upon be hoped that the project may be cart ed throug! it all I i I gnit y i is fact 
by recent papers, is being described by means of pro a ind both parties ere é nd serious 
jected lights, by Gaston Mery M. Emile Engel com- people at that 
mences a series on modern music, singing selections him “Ta Reine Frammette,” by M. lle Mendes, has As the witty Har B Madame Ran 
x self. “The Failure of Marriage” and the revolution of been given at the Od It t il é lon e eve rhing e played well or 
the matter is treated by M. Renaud. A wonderful cal- story of France and Italy and monastic hypocrisy of the |, according t é er at t e; not 
culator, Jacques Inandi, gives his experiences seventeenth century done it Mendes colors It appears evel the temperament t \ ge or experi 
Friday will see a Fantaisie Revue in “Paris-Smart,’’ that although there is a novel of this title the drama has ence—the ht \ Mr uer, in saying this 
which promises to be very amusing. [In fact, the scale of no relation with the I g eatio I was t n i 
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opinions of which he spoke. Mr. Bauer himself, in the 
same salon, by the way, played several very charming 
things in the most masterful fashion, with passion and 
power and interest. He has just returned from his tour- 
née in Scandinavia, and is full of interesting anecdote and 
He is a clever man outside of 
Reports of his playing were ex- 


observation of his trip. 
music and a good talker. 
cellent from his late tournée. 

The Mendelssohn numbers “The Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” Overture of the ‘‘Grotte de Fingal,” An- 
“Symphonie Italienne” and concerto for vio- 


were 


dante of the 
The latter was played by M. Jacques Thibaud, the 
He was 


lin. 
talented first violinist of the Colonne Society. 
warmly applauded, as he always is. 

\ curious incident the of the Opéra 
One of the leading singers in ‘““Mignon’’ fall- 
ill, in “La Dame 


among artists 


Comique: 


another, then 


ing suddenly singing 
Blanche,” was called at the last moment to fill his place. 
He refused, pleading lack of preparaiion, &c., which 


seemed just enough, not having sung the role for several 
months. Another was put in his place, and the incident 
was announced by a placard in the foyer of the theatre 
during the representation. But it seems that by a law of 
the Opéra the director has the right to send his artists 
The young 
Fur- 


to fill other positions in other cities of France. 
man was sent for four months to play in Bordeaux! 
ther, the director of the Bordeaux theatre pays a certain 
sum for the use of one of the leading Paris artists, but this 

5 Fund, not into the 


the Savings 


pocket of the artist, who, for the same sum he receives in 


sum goes into Opera 
Paris, has to miss four months of the glory of the capital. 
It is an intelligent and not altogether cruel punishment, 
and shows that singers here must, keep up all their roles, 
to be ready at any time to play them. 

Saint-Saens’ latest toy is astronomy. He is reported as 
employing his time in the Canaries by a study of the 
heavenly bodies, and not only so, but writing such re- 
markable papers on the subject to scientific bodies in Paris 
that they are filled with envy toward Music for the posses- 
sion of such a master mind. 

A curious process is on hand touching the Rossini Re- 
treat for Aged Musicians, established by the wife of the 
Italian composer at Auteuil, a suburb of Paris. It seems 
that quite in defiance of the spirit of gentle and kindly 
benevolence of the founder, the aged beneficiaries 
hedged about by a set of double-barreled, hide-bound and 
double-back-action which would 
make the beggars of a county asylum blush to own. Not 
content with petty and futile persecutions as to peeking 
into packages, hours of going out and coming in, for- 
biddance of pets and flower pots, a “réglement” exists 
to the retreat the goods and chattels of those 


are 


rules and regulations, 


“willing” 
who die in the place! 

The husband of an aged French artist recently de ceased 
contests the possession of the souvenirs, clothing and a few 
pieces of furniture which the old lady had kept about her. 
The advocate in his favor made yesterday an able pleading 
against not only the injustice oi the enrichment of the 
foundation at the expense of the occupants, but against 
the unnecessary and annoying strictures surrounding the 
sunset hours of the most sensitive and impressionable of 
mortals—musicians. M. Waldeck Rousseau has the case 
for the direction of the home, and will respond in a few 
days. It will be interesting know how the matter is 
decided. On the outside the home is all that could be 
desired, a most lovely and peaceful spot in one of the 
most charming nooks of Paris. It is a pity that the orig- 
inal intention of a free, happy and dignified existence for 
the aged artists should be distorted by a bit of grasping 
official greed. 


to 


A strong movement is on foot here against the old- 
fashioned method of stuffing boys’ intelligence with dead 
things and dry bones, to the exclusion of life, practicality 
and modernism. The dead and living languages are, nat- 
urally, of the piquant features the discussion. 
Apropos of the subject, one of the leaders for the “mod- 
ern and living’ reform.is the founder of a paper printed in 
Rome—in Latin! But it is to be remarked that the pages 
devoted to business are printed in the living tongue of the 
country! Which goes to show that while certain sets and 
circles may pride themselves on mental antiquities, the 
Inasmuch as France needs 


one of 


life of the hour demands—life. 
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above all things life in business and vitality in her men, 
she cannot too soon adopt any measure that may tend to 
vitalization. 

All children in all countries at present should learn 
three or four languages with their tables and spelling. 
There is no reason why they should not, and there is no 
acquisition so imperative and so growingly imperative as 
the acquisition of language universally. 

Hoffmana-Gaertner, Williamsport. 

That charming young soprano, Hildegarde Hoffmann, 
whose star is ever in the ascendant, and the splendid ar- 
tist, Leontine Gaertner, were both associated in a concert 
in the above city early in the season, and both were emi- 


nently successful, as may be seen below: 

Miss Hildegarde Hoffmann and Fraeulein Gaertner are artists of a 
high order, and ably sustained their great reputation.—W illiams- 
port, Pa., Sun, November 23. 





Miss Hildegarde Hoffmann fulfilled all that was expected of her 
from the flattering accounts that preceded her. She has a clear 
voice of good range and fine dramatic ability. Both artists were 
very obliging and responded generously to the encores that were 
demanded.—Williamsport, Pa., Gazette and Bulletin, November 23. 

News from Copenhagen. 

On Sunday, December 11, Kapellmeister Joachim Ander- 
son gave the sixth of his palace concerts, at which was 
given for the first time in Copenhagen ‘““Gesang der Rhein- 
tochter,” from “Gétterdammerung.” It was well sung by 
Frau Hedewig-Sinding, Faarborg, Miss Ellen Nehammer 
and Miss Agnes Wiener. The talented ’cellist, Eiler Jen- 
sen (a member of the orchestra), played admirably Saint- 
Saéns’ A minor Concerto, and the following works for or- 
chestra were given: 


C minor Symphony 
JaOe aispasiadedcsese 
Norwegian Dance 





Russian DaWSS...ccesccosccccsccccccsecsccccessesecosessse 
OVETUTE cccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccocccesoccceceecescesesosons Auber 
Die GOMOD ceccccvccsscccccccosscsencsooccseseveccessessesevenes Portici 


Mr. Andersen played with good effects of phrasing and 
expression and with excellent rhythm, as he always does. 
[he orchestra, so well trained by him, responded splendidly 
to his directing. The large hall of the Concert Palace was 
sold out for every one of the six concerts of this the fourth 
season. This was very encouraging to the able director, 
who has at last after years of struggle succeeded in raising 
the interest of the Copenhagen public, in good orchestral 
music, to the desired pitch. 

The following works were given for the first time in the 
palace concerts: Raff's ‘Im Walde,”’ Gade’s C minor Sym- 
phony, Goldmark’s “Landlicher Hochzeit,” Wagner’s “Ge- 
“Siegmund’s Liebeslied’”’ was ex 


sang der Rheintochter.”’ 
Other works of 


cellently sung by Eugéne de Dauckwardt. 
interest were given. 
Plunket Greene. 

In view of the fact that Plunket Greene, the eminent 
English basso, will this season, during the months of 
January, February and March, make an extensive Ameri- 
can tour, which promises to be very successful, the fol- 
lowing extracts from his many press notices claim special 
interest: 

PLUNKET GREENE IN BERLIN, GERMANY. 

Plunket Greene, a great favorite with the Berlin audience, gained 
unstinted applause and an encore for his artistic singing of old Irish 
and modern English songs.—Daily Graphic. 





rendering of “My Love’s an Arbutus” and 


was excellent, and created a good impres- 


Plunket Greene’s 
“March of the Maguire” 


sion.—Daily Chronicle. 


Irish ballads and modern English songs were sung by Plunket 
Greene, which were also warmly applauded.—Court Circular. 
And Plunket Greene, who rejoices in a great reputation 
at home and also in Germany. * * * While Harry Plunket Greene 
already occupies an enviable position in German musical circles.— 


Musical News. 
Plunket Greene won great applause for his admirable singing of 
old Irish and modern English songs.—St. Paul’s. 





Plunket Greene’s singing was received with a perfect furore of 
applause. His agreeable and flexible baritone voice, as well as his 
fine artistic delivery, especially in the Irish folksongs in Stanford’s 
After the stirring “‘March of the Maguire,” Mr. 
often that he finally had to yield to 


effective setting. 
Mr. Greene was recalled so 
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the inevitable encore, and in compliment to the audience he sang 
in German some Schumann Lieder.--MustcaL Courier, London. 





High praise being given, not only to the music, but to Plunket 
Greene.—Musical Times. 

PLUNKET GREENE IN 

Plunket Greene is not merely a voice, not merely a singer, but he 


BRUSSELS. 


is an artist with a happy gift of using his intelligence so as to lend 
whatever he interprets its true character and color.—Independence 
Belge. 
RECENT ENGLISH REFERENCES. 
Mr. Greene gave the group of songs set by Schumann to Ejichen 
Schumann 


the songs that 


sung with exquisite art, 


dorff’s words; some of them are among 


lovers hold in greatest affection; they were 


perfect expression and due restraint.—London Times, March 12, 1898 
Plunket Greene was happy in his choice of songs, commencing 
with an antiquarian series, followed by Professor Villiers Stanford’s 


Night.” In all 
declamatory 


clever settings of the Clown’s songs from “Twelfth 


of these Plunket displayed to advantage the 
| 


style of which he is a consummate master.—London 


Greene 
Standard 








The charming “Cuckoo Madrigal,”” the humorous and pathetic 
“Over Here” and “Love at My Heart Came Knocking” were de- 
liciously sung, and the audience were roused to a pitch of enthusiasm 
with a rollicking song, “The Jug of Punch.’’—London Times, Feb 
ruary 28, 1898. 

Plunket Greene contributed a number of ngs, including two 
by Dvorak, the well-known “Songs My Mother it Me” and 
‘Tune Thy Strings, O Gipsy,” Grieg’s Das Vaterland,” Schu- 
mann’s “In’s Freie,” as well as me “Traditional Airs.” rhe 
gifted vocalist was in good form and rendered ample justice to his 
































songs.—London Morning Post 

Plunket Greene sang three songs by Schubert s best manner. 
‘Am Meer” and “Der Doppelganger” were given with a concen 
trated force and passion that was most impressive, and the spirited 
“*Ade” was sung in grand style 

A FEW AMERICAN COMMENTS—1596 

The keenest artistic delight was giver Mr. Greene’s admirable 
singing.—New York Tribune 

There are few, few artists, whl n rival him in sincére 
manly and wholly sympathetic delivery. His manner is just as con 
vincing as it unassuming, and the te nical finish of his style 
beyond cavil He excellent n foreign languages and 
sesses the ar f 1 even to its rollicking stage, quite as much 
as the poetic feelir ch can blossom in essential places into 
sterling passion MusiIcaL CouRIER 

He sang r f and n, and especially 

] sermar g erb breadth of style, and 

s “Gruppe a ] I id D rambe” with 

ble fire and nobility of conception. There was present as 

arge an audience as the ha would ain, that fully appreciated 
Mr. Greene’s performance.—New York Tr ne 

There was not a vacz air Chamber Music Hall yester 
lay afternoon when P t Gr c ured on the platform to 
begin his first recita wa era ipplauded, and at the con 

usion of the first part was recalled, giving for an encore the favor 
te “Ein Ton.” The Breton song and the Scotch ballad were charm 
ngly t asa en e Mr. ¢ ene sang “Father O'Flynn,” 
with a ri brogue ar pirit that were infect and 
sent his audience away in the st possible humor.—New York 
Recorder 

Mr. Greene sang five songs, Schubert’s “Litanei,” the old Ger- 
nan “Ein frohlich Gesang Fre« ( “Sand o’ Dee,” the 

song, ““Iwa Sisters o’ Binnorie nd the English “Twanky 

In this list he had ar display the most 
charming qualities of his fine art, and he su eded in arousing the 
audience to a recognition of them.—New York T 

He is a finished singer in the mplete sense. His versatility is 
remarkable. He has breadth, spirit ent i humor.—Post, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The program from beginning to end was listened to with rapt 
attention by the audience nd the ¢« usiasm knew no bounds 
Mr. Greene possesses a magnetic presence, bea ice and 
artistic method, which is taken advantage t every p ble mo- 
ment. The return of Mr. Greene is patiently awaited, and it is 
to be hoped he can be prevailed upon to return to this city before 
his return to England.—Cleveland Recorder 

This is Mr. Greene’s second visit to Pittsburg, and he has already 


Music 


proved himself a great favorite The Hall was not large 
enough to accommodate the crowd, and over a hundred were turned 
away. Mr. Greene captured his audience in the first number.—Tele 
gram-Chronicle, Pittsburg, Pa 

The hopeless, joyless, melancholy and the infinite longing that 
Heine infused into his poems were wonderfuliy heightened by Schu 


a monument of genius 
reproduce it, but that 
best and 


is such 


and the result 


who attempts to 


mann’s inspired music, 
that he must be a bold singer 
Mr 
aspiration that are in the 
His work yesterday 
New York 


Greene is quite capable of bringing out the thought 


has long ago proven 
for none 


wonderful songs, he 


gave no new evidence of his ability, 
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: DAY is the birthday anniversary of Beethoven, and 
its annual return means for Berlin as surely a num- 


ber of concerts consecrated to the works of the greatest 
f symphonists as the approach of Christmas brings to 
New York a performance of “The Messiah.” 

The first one in the field this year was Arthur Nikisch, 


vhose program of the fifth Philharmonic concert com 


prised two works, which each one in its own distinctive 
style may be said to represent climaxes of Beethoven’s 
second and third creative periods. I speak of the “Pas 
toral,”’ and of course the Ninth Symphony Both to 
gether are a little heavy, even for a Beethoven program, 
but the audience, which was as enthusiastic as it was large 
(several hundred people had to be denied admission for 
want of space), did not seem to feel wearied, and remained 
ittentive and appreciative to the very last. This fact in 


self is a strong proof of Nikisch’s powers of holding not 


a t ' 

nly his orchestra, but also his publi nd I can add to 
this the further pliment that his interpretation and } 
general reading erested no less the crit 

Of course there are some who take umbrage at a few of 
Nikisch’s “improvement especially in the *“ Pastoral” 
Symphony, where, for instar the sempre fortissimo, of 
the violoncelli was at the close shaded down to a pianissimo 
the two fermatas for the trumpets in the allegro were con 
tracted into a single one, and, oh, horrors! finally the 


muted horns made their appearance. Those poor muted 
. 1 
i 


horns are still a very much muted question, and while 


Nikisch maintains that they were intended and especially 
put d 


1 


marked muted only in one of the Breitkopf & Hirtel edi 


wn so by Be en himself, although they are 





tions, somebo else decries them as bad, unBeethoven 


sh in the extreme and lv the invention of some smart 





ileck of a hornist. Be that as it may, if the effect is not one 
thought of by Beethoven, it is surely a very pleasing and 
euphonious one, and as it also facilitates matters for the 
horn player I have no objection to it 

To me Nikisch’s well-defined reading of the well-known 
work was almost a pleasure, and it would have been en- 
tirely enjoyable if he had not dragged the brook scene, 
which is marked andante motto moto and not adagio 


sine moto 


Very enjoyable was the interpretation of the orchestral 
part of the Ninth Symphony. It was a reading out of 


whole cloth (aus einen Guss, as the Germans say), full 
of verve and vivacity, with a gradual working up to a 
final climax that was as rousing as it was effective. The 
scherzo especially was as brilliantly and rhythmically 
pregnantly performed as I have rarely heard it 

The four soloists—Emma Hiller, Anna Stephan, Carl 
Dierich and Rudolf von Milde—may individually (and the 
two lower voices surely are) be very decent artists, but to- 
gether, in the very difficult solo quartets, they could not 
satisfy even the most modest demands. In very praise- 
worthy contract thereto the excellent Philharmonic 
Chorus of Mr. Ochs did its share of the work nobly and 
vigorously, and the high A in the finale rang out through 





SPRING TOUR 


Lieut. DAN GODFREY, 


the big Philharmonie Hall in gloriously resonant and 
absolutely pure style 

At the last concert, on January 9, 1899, Eugen d’Albert 
will be soloist and will perform his own second piar 
concerto and the Schubert-Liszt “Wanderer” fantasia 
while the orchestral numbers will consist of a Haydn syn 
phony in E flat, the third “Leonore” overture, and 
novelty still in manuscript Karl Gleitz’s symphonic poen 
“Fata Morgana.” 

The above described concert was surely the most im 
portant one among the concerts of the week, which, in 
point of decreasing number as well as significance, mark 
the approach of the holidays 

Of special interest to Americans, however, was Miss 
Augusta Cottlow’s first Berlin public appearance this sea 
son in a concert of her own at the Singakademie, wl 
was so well attended and brought our pretty young coun 
trywoman so many honors that I gladly fulfilled the ple 
ant mission of informing you by cable of her great succes 
Let me add right here that the success was in every w 
a thoroughly deserved one. Miss Cottlow has since her 
disappearance from public gaze studied most persever 


ingly, and to all appearances with the happiest results, ur 


der so broad a musician and so excellent a master S 
Ferruccio Busoni 
She has also made studies it mposition under O. B 


Boise, and this double musical development has widened 


her artistic horizon and has made of the highly talented 


young girl from Chicago a full grown, a very interesting 


and a very original pianist. If here and there Miss Cott 
low still indulges in an occasional exaggerated accentua 
tion, if her changes of a dynamical nature are too sudden 


too explosive as it were, these faults, if faults they be, must 
be ascribed to her still youthful temperament, which c 

not be kept under control at all moments 
atoned for, however, by the ver 


freshness of her conception 


Her playing has a tinge of the American home-made 
ness about it which is very pleasing to ears that are fond 
of the unconvention And vet Miss Cottlow n be as 
staid and straightlaced as a Dutch master of the old school 


Watch her perform the ponderous Bach D major Organ 


Prelude and Fugue in Busoni’s masterly transcription for 


the piano. Right after she grows graceful and after all 
naive in Mozart’s charming A minor Rondo, and she be 


comes classical and reposeful in Beet} »ven’s C mino 


Variations 

But her true spirit of romanticism and her innate musi 
cal originality break forth in Schumann’s F sharp minor 
Novelette, and still more so in the Chopin numbers, the F 
sharp minor Nocturne and F major Ballad And she has 
ulso fleet fingers and a delicate touch, which are displayed 
in the Liszt “Waldesrauchen” study. while finally the 
big sweep and the powerfully sonorous touch are given 
full sway in the broad chords of the Liszt E major Polon 
uise. It was a fine performance, and was followed by an 


avalanche of applause, the thunders of which did not subsid 
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until Miss Cottlow had yielded to a double demand for 
encores, for which she selected the Chopin-Liszt Chant 
Polonaise and a little prelude of mine in G minor from the 
ollec on of ten pre ludes whicl will appear in the near 
future from Breitkopf & H 

A good share in the e' 


uperb Steinway ncert grand which Miss Cottlow used 


artel 


vening’s success was due to the 


\ pianist of a most austere sort, almost a trifle too 
rile and too acrid in her whole artistic make-up, is Miss 
Hedwig Meyer from Cologne, one f the few pupils of 


the director of the conservatory of the Rhenish capital, 


his young lady, who is to 
give two piano recitals at Bechstein Hall, chose for both 


her programs exclusively sonatas by Beethoven. Five of 


these she performed last Saturday night in true Hans von 
Bilow fashion at one sitting They were the Wald 
tein,” the “Adieux” and the three last sonatas. Truly a 


stunning program and one executed with as much ability 
is earnestness 


If Miss Mever witl ll these imposing qualities, did 
} 


not succeed in quite ivating the hearts of her audience 
as well as the one of this individual listener, it is because 
yne expects from a a little more than mere 


and virile earnestness. One 


musicianship, artisti 





a little laneuor here and 
there 1 little sentiment and even a little frailty “It’s 
Nobody 


has felt and expressed it more intensely than Goethe did 


the eternal in woman that draws us upward.” 


in this one phrase, what we want of woman, and it’s just 


bit of this “eternal womanly” that is wanting in Miss 


Carl Markees, one of the head teachers in the violin de- 
partment of the Royal High School of Music and chief 


ook and bottlewasher of Professor Joachim, gave his 


second ncert with orchestra at the Singakademie last 
week. The first concert my former assistant, Herwegh 
n Ende, himself a rising young violinist, reported, but 
I wanted t itisfy myself about the justness of his very 
vere judgment upon the performances of a man in such 
gh position Mr. Markees, I went to the second con- 
ert in person. Well, all I have to say is that Mr. Mar- 
kees must be one of tl e pedagogues who can teach oth 


ers much better than they can play themselves: otherwise 


I am at a loss to understand why an authority like 
Professor Joachim should or uld make Mr. Markees 

first assistant at the Hochschule I did not have too 
exalted an opinion of this gentleman’s playing when he 


was second violinist of the Halir Quartet; but now, after IT 
ar ind Finale of the Brahms 
ind the first movement of the Joachim Hungarian Con 


erto. IT think Mr. Markees really presumptious to come 


before an audience mostly nstituted of violin students 
id connoisseurs wit! deficient n equipment f a 
technical sort and with an apparent lack of correct ear 
r intonation and purity of tone I am sure that the 
Hochschule has more than one pupil who can play all 


If the Royal Institute, however, should not be in posses 
sion of such an article I can recommend them to the Stern 
Conservatory, a pupil of which old renowned music school 
I heard in a concert he gave at the Singakademie. Mr 
Mieczyslaw Natrowski is still a very young man—in fact, 
scarcely more than a mere boy by looks, but he is unques 
utspokenly a great violin talent 


tionably and Under 


the expert tutelage of Prof. Gustav Hollaender he has 
leveloped this talent, until now, at the age of fifteen or 
sixteen, the young Pole is able to cope successfully with 
the great technical difficulties of such works as the Bach 
Chaconne and the Tschaikowsky as well as the Bruch D 
minor Vv lin Cc ’ cert Ss 

The last named work, indeed, was performed astonish 
nely well for a boy of his age, and much more satisfac 
torily than the Tschaikowsky. which reacuires mentally 
er development, and which, besides, ought not to be 


l pian i mpaniment, as the orchestra 


interpreted’ wi 
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tion is one of its chief charms. The Bach masterwork 
was musically and with very great accuracy performed, 
but to exhaust its possibilities requires a riper artist than 
young Natrewski. He is, however, a thoroughly musical 
nature, as was demonstrated in the composition of three 
little Lieder, which, if they are still lacking a trifle in 
independence. show some creative talent and sense for har- 
mony. They were adequately sung by the soprano, Miss 
Hedwig Kaufmann. 

Master Natrowski was vociferously applauded and made 
much of all through the concert, and at the close of the 
program he was made to play an encore, for which he 
had selected Saint-Saéns’ “Le Cygne.” 

Otto Bake was the accompanist, and he played havoc 
with the last movement of the Tschaikowsky concerto. 

* * * 

That this was decidedly a violinists’ week you can see 
from the fact that I had to attend still another concert of 
that genre. It was given by Jules Conus (by the way, I 
suspect the genuineness of that Latin ending), teacher of 
the violin at the Moscow Conservatory and composer of 
the violin concerto in E minor which Petschnikoff per- 
formed for the first time at a recent Philharmonic concert. 


I then a more detailed description of this novelty, 


which 
contributions to modern violin literature. 
Its extreme tenderness of thematic invention and a cer- 
almost womanish, atmosphere of suppressed 
were brought to more intimate and more in- 
Petschnikoff’s poetic interpretation 
He was 


gave 
I consider among the best and most interesting 


tain 
melancholy 


shy, 


tense enjoyment in 
than they were in the composer’s own reading. 
evidently bent upon “doing things differently;” but he 
by no means did them better, for his technic is not as 
smooth and finished as that of his friend and countryman, 
nor yet has he the beautiful and sweet tone that is the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of Petschnikoff’s playing. 

I again admired the fine workmanship in Conus’ treat- 
ment of his themes, which remains polyphonic even in the 
very difficult cadenza. Some weak spots in the instru- 
mentation, such as the extremely low position in which he 
writes for the trombones and horns, became more ap- 
parent under Rebicek’s rather robust baton than they were 
Nikisch’s and “smoothing 
down” orchestral accompaniment. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra gave as the opening num- 
ber of the program the Bach D major suite, in which Mr. 
Conus, as a solo, played the immortal Air (of course 
not in the Wilhelmj arrangement for the G string, but as it 
was originally written by Bach). The Moscow musician 
also performed some smaller pieces with piano accom- 
paniment, among which was the Schumann “Abendlied,” 
Wagner’s “Albumblatt” and an andante by Tschaikowsky. 


obvious in always refined 


* * * 


Somewhat of a fashionable event seemed the first ap- 
pearance here of Miss Johanna Rothschild, of Cologne. 
Although this stylish looking young lady made her début 
here and had never been heard of before, I found to my 
astonishment the usually not overcrowded Bechstein Hall 
filled to the very last available seat. Such is the influence 
of introductions into “society” and the glamor of a finan- 
cial name in Berlin, as well as in New York, London, 
Paris and anywhere else. 

T understand, however, that Miss Rothschild is not per- 
sonally overwhelmed with financial possessions, and that, 
though her renown is as yet a purely local one it was 
won on its merits. Indeed, I am forced to acknowledge 
that the young lady is a very talented, musicianly and 
promising singer, with a pleasing, but not a big, and as 
yet not absolutely developed, mezzo-soprano voice She 
delivers her Lieder with natural good taste and clear pro- 
nunciation, albeit the phrasing is in places more influenced 
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by the lack of routine in breathing than by musical mean- 
ing, or the verbal sense of the text. With more experi- 
ence, however, Miss Rothschild will unquestionably be 
able to overcome this defect. I heard from her some 
Schubert and Brahms songs, which were received with 
more applause even than the interpretation deserved by 
the very fashionable and generous audience. 

Still another violinist made his first Berlin soloistic ap- 
pearance as “assistance” at this song recital. It was the 
new second concertmaster of the Berlin Royal Orchestra, 
Bernhard Dessau, formerly concertmaster at Schwerin. 
His playing of the first movement of the Bruch D minor 
concerto was technically correct, but dry in tone as well 
as in conception, 

- * * 

The only remaining concert of the week I attended, last 
night’s joint appearance of Miss Erna Goeritz, soprano, 
and Miss Hedwig Strache, violin, hardly deserves mention 
in this column. The latter young lady played the devil 
with Tartini’s so-called ““Devil’s Sonata,” the indispensable 
equipment for the playing of which is the possession of a 
good trill, not yet acquired by Miss Strache. And Miss 
Goeritz was more pleasing to the eye than to the ear. 
She displayed most liberally charms of a physical nature 
which are denied even in approximate quantity to her 
vocal organ. 


* * * 


dramatic 


Miss Idalia Schuyler, a young American so- 
prano, who studied for some time in Vienna with Amalia 
Materna, lately made a successful début at the Danzig 
Opera House in the part of Recha in “La Juive.” The 
Danzig papers speak very highly of her gifts, both vocal 
and histrionic. After Christmas Miss Schuyler will make 
a tournée of one month in Russia, and then will return to 


“ 


her present position. 
* * * 

Not all operatic singers are good concert, and least of 
all good oratorio singers, but our popular little Thessa 
Gradl, one of the prettiest and at the same time cleverest 
of Berlin’s Royal Opera House sopranos, is equally at 
home upon the concert and operatic stage. Lately she 
sang at Duesseldorf the soprano part in Haydn’s oratorio, 
“The Seasons,” and the criticisms she brought along from 
the Rhenish music centre are so complimentary that I 
could not help calling them “The Compliments of the 
Season.” Do you seize on? If so, I wish you all a merry 
Christmas and a very happy New Year 

* * * 


One of the world’s most decorated musicians is court 
’cellist Heinrich Gruenfeld, of Berlin, who just now re- 
ceived from the Emperor of Austria the cross of the order 


of Francis Joseph 


Another musician who has lately been much decorated, 
and whom you hear in the United States, is 
Emil Sauer, the pianist He is chamber virtuoso of the 
Prince of Bulgaria, and that potentate recently gave to 
the artist the great Bulgarian court uniform and the 
commander’s cross, set in diamonds, of the Civil Order of 
Merit. These distinctions were bestowed upon the artist 
in person by the Prince, whose guest at the Sofia palace 
Mr. Sauer was for three days. During this time he played 
several times in the Prince’s private circle, and also in a 
great concert attended by the entire court. When Sauer 
took leave of his hosts the Prince and Princess gave him 
their pictures with autograph dedications and set in costly 


will soon 


frames. 
* * * 


Leoncavallo writes to a friend in Berlin from Bologna: 
“You will be surprised to hear from me from Bologna, 


, 


e 








aw 


CONTRALTO. 


Address: 104 West 58th Street, NEW YORK. 


but I have settled in this medieval town of Italy in order 
to work undisturbedly upon my opera ‘Roland of Berlin.’ 
I have written to Count Hochberg and told him that I 
expect the opera to be finished by the end of next year, 
and I expect his answer with regard to the cast, mise-en- 
The iibretto of ‘Roland’ is ready, 
From good 


scéne and costumes. 
and I have lately read it to several friends.” 
authority I learn that Leoncavallo is at the same time busy 
upon the composition of still another opera, entitled: 
“A Tragic Idyll,” the subject of which is taken from Paul 
Bourget’s novel of the same title. 

* - * 

Bernardus Boekelman, who with his two daughters will 
soon return to New York, brought the last four fugues 
of the second series of his colored edition from Bach’s 
“Well Tempered Clavichord,” which have lately appeared 
in print. In order to facilitate the purchase of a work so 
useful to students all the sixteen fugues which have so far 
appeared will now be brought out complete in two 
series. An edition in which construction and form are so 
explicitly and clearly represented to the eye in a most 
original and exceedingly practical manner that even the 
smallest particles: are analytically brought to view, 
should offer to every layman, as well as to the budding 
musician, a specially valuable guide to find his way into 
the clear understanding of these classical compositions. 

For self-dependent students the affixing of very plaus- 
ible explanations and aphorisms was a happy idea, and 
for pupils the added harmonic scheme of the fugues can 
be made useful at least in several of these works, as they 
can be played as an accompaniment upon a second piano 
Altogether I think Mr. Boekelman’s 
colored edition of the Bach fugues a work of the greatest 
merit and of considerable pedagogic value. The typo 
graphical work as well as the general get-up of this edi- 
tion does credit to the publishing house of Jul. Heinr. 
Zimmerman, of Leipsic, and especially also to the litho- 
graphic offices of F. M. Geidel in Leipsic. 


or a cabinet organ 


Besides Boekelman’s visit I received a call from the 
talented brother and sister Daniel and Bertha Visanska, 
from Mrs. Gruenewald, of Memphis, Tenn., and from G 
A. Walter, of New York, who is here educating his tenors 
voice with Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt, and his not unim- 


portant gifts as a composer with Max Loewengard, of the 


O. F 


Scharwenka Conservatory 


Berlin Music Notes. 


UESDAY night was a gala one, as it recorded the 

immense success of two of our rising young artists 
Miss Cotlow at the Singakademie, about whom Mr 
Floersheim writes, and Miss Mary Forrest, of New York, 
in a song recital at Hall. Miss Forrest has a 
full, rich mezzo-soprano voice, of good range, which she 
uses with excellent taste and intelligence. An 
her versatility was shown in the widely varied program 
satisfying manner 


3echstein 


instance of 


greatly 


the 


which rendered in such 
t at one admired in 
w ich the four Schumann songs were given, and in the 
next wondered at the fine coloratura effects in the 
“Nymphs and Shepherds,” by Purcell The program em- 
braced English, German, French and Italian Miss 
clever sympa 


Bos 


was 


one moment charming way it 


songs 
having so and 


Coenraad 


Forrest was fortunate in 
thetic an accompanist as von 


* * * 


The Joachim Quartet gave the fourth and last concert of 
their first cyclus Wednesday evening in the Singakademie 
The program contained the seldom played B minor Quar 
tet of Haydn (No. 32, Peters’ edition); the Schumann 
quartet, A major, and Beethoven quartet, F major, op. 59 
With such a high standard of excellence in ensemble play 
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ing as this quartet possesses, where each member is a ma 
ture artist, what could be expected but a fine periormance: 
(nd it was no disappointment. In a happy musical mood, 
with a harmonious blending of each individuality, these 
gentlemen gave a noble reading of each quartet that was 
truly inspiring. 

* * * 

Marie von Unschuld’s piano recital in Bechstein Hall, 
rhursday evening, belongs to the long list oi concerts 
which are neither very good nor very bad. The young 
lady has a good technic and plenty of confidence, but her 
tone is hard and she is deficient in the poetical side of het 
art; thus in the second movement (“L’Absence’’) of the 
Beethoven Sonata in E flat major, op. 81, the deeper emo 
tional qualities—the impassioned longings—were lacking 


* * . 


An enthusiastic audience greeted young Zdzislaw Alex 
Birmbaum at the Sigakademie Saturday evening in a con 
cert with the Philharmonic Orchestra Mr. Birnbaun 
who has been under Dr. Joachim’s tutelage tor some time 
comes irom Warsaw, and has all the fiery temperament 


of his nation; hence it was that the people lost sight 





technical slips and the at times rough, uneven t in 
wondered and marveled at the living, moving spirit t 
breathed forth irom his instrument. What a iuture lhe 





has before him if he will correct these mistakes and apply 


himself diligently to his art! After the first movement 
the D minor Concerto of Bruch there were already shout 
ol Bravo!” and at the lose of the Wieniawski UV 


Concerto he was given a perfect ovation 


Word comes from Strasbourg oi the great success there 
oncert of the violinist Marcell Herwegh, of Pari 
[he critics were very enthusiastic ii their praise ol hi 


artistic, finished periormance oj the Beethoven concerto 


From the Koelnische Zeitung we learn the successiul 
appearance in concert ol the Miss« Juliet and Ottili 
Sondheimer, of St. Louis. They are to be congratulated 
on the favorable impression they made on the Cologn 





public and t ng popularity on the concert stage 


I M. BIGGERSTAF! 


Music in Leipsic. 
Lerpsic, December 10, 1808 
HE Philharmonic program began with H indel’s con 
T certo in D, for string orchestra, with obligato for 


How fresh and vigorous this old com 





iolin and ‘cello 


position seemed and how natural did all the modulating 
and harmonic progressions flow. The six movements wer¢ 
well played by the orchestra, though a nicer difference 
might have been made relation to the tempi, as allegr 
does not mean presto, nor poco larghetto almost allegro 

h and 


a great many gestures while he directed the “Leonore” No 


e conducts, 


Winderstein is a bit too vehement when 


without the score, were quite futile in keeping his men 


vell together, though the overture was, generally speak 
ng, satistactory 

The brass again distinguished itself by almost blowing 
our heads off, which somehow seems to be the proper 
thing as far as the audience goes, tor they evid ntly like 
ynducted his “‘Friedens 


n C, which was 


it The veteran Carl Reinecke « 


feir’’ overture and his piano concerto 


played fairly well by Vera Sastrabskaja, who is or was a 


pupil of the composer 
Che ever youthful Reinecke (now seventy-iour) was ap 


lauded generously and mod tly testified hi hanks 





I { 
Emilie Herzog, of Berlin, sang an aria out of Mozart's 
‘Serail,” and later on songs of Strauss, Wolf and Jensen, 
with plenty of temperament and in excellent taste and 
style 
x 

[he Liszt Verein had the greatest success of the week, 
in the engagement of Felix Mottl and wife and Emil Ger 
iauser, of Carlsruhe 

The orchestral selections were Liszt's “Hunnenschlacht 
and the bizarre “Mephisto Waltz.” Not having an or 
chestra of tried material, but one which does military duty 
and augmented for concert purposes, it is a remarkable 
thing that Mott] produced such a rousing result There is 


such honesty of intention and control in his beat, and h 


J. FRED 


WOLLE, | 


ORGANIST. 


Address : 





gets massive results, particularly in the “Hunnenschlacht, 


Music in Italy. 


by observing a measured tempo from the beginning, and 


from which he never makes pilgrimages into the effect cou 
try known as rubato. Nowadays when a conductor simply 
uses a go-as-you-please method and plays havoc with tra 
ditional as well as explicit directions, some people consider 
it in the light of a new interpretation, when often it rea 
hides a real weakness and lack of concentration 

Mrs. Mott] sang songs of Lis Brahms and Schubert 
and later with Gerhauser, who did ne 1 1 duet 
trol Berli 5 lroy 

The monologue of Bran from Schilling’s ‘“Ingwelde” wa 
ardly a happy choice, for detached from scenic surround 


gs it lost much in effect and was not fair to the cor 
poser. It was coldly received 
** * 
he Philharmonic was interesting through the playing of 


1 piano concerto by Teresa Carrefio 





lschaikowsky’s B mu 


Her performance was dashing and unbridled and techni 
g 




















lly brilliant, but there was little if any refinement. Ferdi 
nand Pfohl, of Hamburg, conducted a new symphonic fan 
iisie for orchestra entitled rhe Sea He aims at ultra 
de effects, some of w i e well conceived where 
ther ire p I S¢ ait ng else ihe sea cé 
tainly roars and the wind soars, particularly the brass 
1 upon th occasion were given Opportunity tor con 
ve chortling. The performance lasted over one hour 
1 the various n devoted to percussion would even 
‘ i Gewa audience from nodding. It seems 
p iste ich e and work in the playing of a 
| iW i says s little 
The Gewand ( began with t erture to the 
Taming of the Shrew,” and followed by an aria from 
1€ ime oper! V ch was comp sed by Goet [he aria 
and later song Bee ven and S imann, were ali sung 
xtrer é acy and refinement by Elise Wiborg, of 
Stuttgart. 5S played the Tscha wsky B mit cor 
rather differet t] ( é and certainly h 
( r g eltects, the “\ vement being particu 
irly fine and poet Nikisch conducted a Haydn syn 
ny and the overture to Weber’s “Freischitz” in his 
fir ed manner, and this being the last concert of im 
ice until January | pe to x with others who are 
King I ( t is p ir and not be compt ed t 


Mills a Welshman. 


8 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET t 
NEw YORK, January 5, Is j 


Editors The Musical Courter 


WwW" you please allow 1 to rrect a statement in 
He Courier regarding the birt place of the late 





S. B. Mills Tue Courie! ke several of the daily 
papers, mentioned London as his bi ile the 
act 1s iro! his owl ps—t I was e little 

age Coity n Walk OU west ol 
Cardiff, and adjoining the county where Mills 
and I discussed the subject many t use we 





ere both to tl manner became g 
since May, 1877 Yours truly 
PARSON PRICE 
Sara Anderson. 
Some of the cities in which Sara Anderson will appear 


during the next two months are New York, Albany, Brook 
lyn, Boston, Worcester, Baltimore, Washington, Fall 


River, Orange, Lowell, Pittsburg 





Frederick Smith. 
Frederick Smith the tenor, seems to have filled a 
ng-felt want for a reliable man to whom the more robust 
enor roles can be intrusted. We recorded his great suc 
ess in Providence, R. I., some two weeks since, singing 
with Miss Anderson and Mr. Miles, and at Sale 1 
Chursday, in “The Messiah” he again scored Phe 


notice is from the Boston Herald, December 30 





mn the Salem concert Mr. Smith rather carried off the 


honors in the singing, his rendition being excellent 


sically, and given with rare dramatic power 


e000 GOUOHSKY 


Address for engagements 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY, 
Auditorium Building, Chicago. 





ITALIAN BRANCH OFFICI } 
> VIA RONDINELLI, P. P 
FLORENCE, Italy, December 19, 1808 ) 


a \ Prima Nott y! egend in one act, music by 
Renat Brogi, libretto by A. Franci, had its 


D ptismal periormance here at the Teatro Pag iano a few 











ghts ago Notwithstanding the fact of very mediocre 
ecut \\ nevertheless received wit lavor 
Phe ndation of the piay 1 ek aa ud in scan 
1 ivia a treats the riag Pr e Walter to 
e beautiful Princess Ct da. | Pring id a love 
fair with a wat I pi VnOr eT the sea 
have condemned to assume human rm because of her 
sin. The opening scene on board the vessel which, the 
marriage ceremony being pleted, w lu the 
newly wedded pair to the home of Prince Waltet Che 
Prit es ppear alo I } b sl It ed by 
the Nymph, who recounts to her the prediction made by 
the rulers of the sea when condemning her to assume 
uman torr f the man whom she loved betrayed het 
he would die in the embraces the riv ( n Nymp 
delivered again to the sea, would t er eternally 
the ang : ne requit I P ‘ 
ned at the fate \ thre I isband, when he 
Pi iches rep After gthy ene the 
W mtn ¢ p t mpns r first resolve ind 
yiciding hersell te e embraces ol ver she repeats 
to him the prediction, which they resolve to ignore, and 
ibandon themselves to the p ‘ eir mutual love 
The Nymph retu d her sister nymphs 
bring her the new f the pardon for her guilty love if she 
\ consent to kill with her own hand the Prince Walter, 
t ulfilling the predict 5 é es, but the re 
her ve | the Prince inf er to sacrifice her 
S to the happines t P d she ks death by 
{ ging into the sea 
ihe preit t WwovVv the three tive 
\ gover r I t Ove < the b’rince and 
Princess, the prediction and the Nymph’s personal sact 
fice s a composition w vetrays an undoubted talen 
ymphor writing n operatic type Its varied 
( 1 S art ymplished w acility and eas¢ Pher 
riginality evide b ¢ t studies but 
é tly ympleted is also to be seer natural circum 
Stance which I d not consider to mar thi very eligible 
proc I I y & I of marked talent The 
t é vers is nstructed on a melodic basis of 
nuch warmth and ge! ty, and may be said to unite with 
e prelude in torming two most important points ol 
he oper The scene he sacrifice of the Nymph is 
so a musical page of sirength and value lo complete 
s short survey 1 would say that this opera should not 
nsidered, even by the composer himseli, as a work 
destined to further repetition, but rather as a composition 
vn present le 1c¢ ( 4 young worker in a most 
b g and which w guarantee a ready hearing 
for future work 
Maest Brogi is well advanced on t ymposition of 
pe ré act entitled Ol the libretto 
\ s by the young FI e poet Roberto Pi 
Gattes who Is ¢ dered ive literary and dramat 
giits exceptional force and gin y 
Pasqua d’Azzimi,” opera in one act, music by Agostin 
» ge to by Gatt Gatte | had its initial 
per ance t the Arena Na ‘ i w nigl igo 
It r not pr ug cor re 
pag musical va nay be specifi 
te t} prelude, the s g t ‘ llows and the 
ast. [ ssor 5 age forms part of the faculty of the 
Royal ¢ ‘ ry of Music of | e, and has written 
1 I 1 ilso two operas Richelieu e kk 
sue | I and t Guard tturna di Aresda 
I bretto of “Pasq 1 Azzin treat 1 love ep 
the difficulties of w ised by the intense 
eeling exist betwee ( I nd jew Phe 
e! laid in Polar 
Sir Arthur Sullivan's “Mikado,” translated into Italian 
by Gustavo Maccl was produced for the first time in 
Italy at the Teatro della Pergola Monday evening, D« 
ber 5, with the following cast: Yum-Yum, Margaret 
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Peep Bo, Telene Tomei; Pitti Sing, An- 

Katisha, Clarinda Pini-Corsi; Mikado, 

Nanki Poo, Giuseppe Mandolini; 
Pooh Bah, Carlo Rossi; Pish 


Claire Sheehan; 
gelica Ducci; 
Francesco Talamanca; 
Ko Ko, Ettore Barelli; 
Tush, Firmino Migliara. 

The Teatro della Pergola is the most exclusive, most 
elegant of the Florentine places of public entertainment, 
and is the place where you might say ail of the local tradi- 
tional operatic events have taken place, so that it will be 
easy to imagine the elegance and distinction of the audi- 
ence which gathered to greet the first of the “Mikado.” I 
was rather curious to note what impression the opera 
would have upon an Italian audience, and surprised to 
find that the impression was favorable despite the rather 
mediocre execution. To one who has seen it performed 
in the United States this production was lacking in many 
respects, but naturally the present audience had not the 
benefit of this comparison, and it but judged of what was 
before it, and any shortcomings noticed were placed to the 
discredit of the composition. The character of Yum-Yum 
was impersonated by an American girl débutante, Miss 
Margaret Claire Sheehan, who, despite some defects of 
pronunciation and accentuation, more particularly notice- 
able in the dialogue, made a decided success Though her 
voice is small it is yet sweet and sympathetic, and is used 
with much taste and nicety. She enacted the part with a 
piquancy and grace rather surprising in a first appearance. 
She is a pupil of Madame Alice Neyma Galletti, one of 
the producing teachers of Florence. 

fhe Quartetto Fiorentino, assisted by Giuseppe Buona- 
mici, pianist, gave two of a series of three concerts at the 
Sala Filarmonica last week. The quartet is composed of 
G. B. Faini, first violin; Pilade Ciappi, second violin; 
Cesare Cagnacci, viola; Cesare Cinganelli, violoncello. 
The programs were: First concert—Boccherini, quartet 
in C minor; Grieg, sonata in G, op. 13, for piano and 


violin; Dvorak, quartet in A flat, op. 105, first time in 
Florence. Second concert—G. B. Faini, quartet in E 
minor, op. 19; Bach, sonata, Second, in A major, for 


piano and violin; C. V. Stanford, quartet in D minor, 
op. 64, first time in Florence. Although the leading quartet 
of Florence, this is but the second year of its existence 
as regards its individual composition; therefore a very 
high degree of perfection could not be justly demanded. 
I was surprised, however, with the degree of unanimity 
displayed and the delicacy of nuance effect obtained. The 
Dvorak quartet was delivered with musicianly precision 
and was the number which pleased me most. 

‘La Passione di Christo,” one of the first oratorios and 
works of Don Lorenzo Perosi, was given for the first time 
in Florence this afternoon at the Church of the Concep- 
tion, under the auspices of the Committee for the Execu- 
tion of Sacred Music in Florence. The executants were: 
Christ, Cav. G. Caruson; first Storico, Romano Rainoni; 
second and third Storico, Walter Atcherley; a Storic, Re- 
Director, Benadatto Landini. After the more 
Lazarus,’ the present oratorio 
fades into comparative insignificance, notwithstanding 
that it is a work of virility and power; it is constructed on 
the lines of the older oratorios, inasmuch as the choruses 
and vocal solos hold the pre-eminence, while in the “Res- 
urrection of Lazarus” the orchestral part is greatly pre- 
dominant. The execution was not perfect by any means, 
the attack of both orchestra and chorus being uncertain. 
Cav. Caruson interpreted excellently the part of Christ. 
The oratorio was preceded by Rheinberger’s Concerto, 
op. 177, for organ and orchestra, new for Florence, exe- 
cuted very creditably by Guglielmo Cappatti, pupil of 
Professor Landini. 

The Teatro Pagliano will open Christmas evening for 
The repertory is “Carmen,” “Lucia 
di Lammermoor,” Massenet’s “Manon,” Giordano’s new 
opera “Fedora,” and “Stella,” the new opera of De Nardis. 
The artists are Elisa Fraudin, Giuseppina Gargano, Ade- 
Antoinetta Tezza, Edoardo Garbin, Raffaele 


nato Azzarri. 


mature “Resurrection of 


the Carnival season. 


lina Stehle, 


ERICSSON 


BUSHNELL. 
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Martelli, Federigo Percapo, Ruggero Astillero, Agostino 
Nava, Alfredo Brondi. Director, Ettore Panizza. 

A series of ten lectures, with practical illustrations, on 
the “History of Music” are announced by Maestro Guido 
Gasperini for the Sala during January and 
February. 


Maglioni 


* * * 

Oreste Bimboni is preparing for publication an album 
of six English songs; they are simple, of average range 
and of course musicianly. It is probable that some Eng- 
lish or American publisher will acquire the right of the 
edition, as the sale will naturally be largely confined to 
England and America. 

Massimo Ciapini, operatic baritone and teacher of sing- 
ing, Operatic interpretation and dramatics, requests, as 
will be seen by his card in another column, that all com- 
munications until further notice be addressed care of the 
Italian othce of THE MusicaL Courier as above. One 
of Maestro Ciapini’s pupils, Arthur C. Brown, New 
York, baritone, has reflected much credit on his master 
by the remarkable progress he has made in the few months 
he has studied with him. Another pupil who has made 
great progress is Miss Todd, a mezzo soprano, irom San 
whose voice has developed much in power 
Mr. Brown asserts that he knows of no one 
in his estimation, to Massimo Ciapini 
I can readily believe this, be- 
voice, experience, 


ot 


Francisco, 
and range. 
who can compare, 
for operatic interpretation. 
cause a man with the artistic qualities, 
&c., of Ciapini should respond to the requisites of an ideal 


teacher. 
Another of these artist teachers now established in 
Florence is Cav. Valdemiro Bacci, tenor. He has had an 


operatic career of more than twenty years, and has sung 
successiully in most of the important European opera 
houses. His repertory consists of sixty-eight operas, an- 
tique and modern. His voice, which is still capable oi 
work, and his experience fit him admirably for teaching, 
for which he also has a passion. 

** * 


Percy Jackson, the basso-cantante of New York, and his 
cousin, Edgar Ashley-Marvin, gave me the pleasure oi 
making me one of a party of four to a musical téte-a-tete 
in their bachelors’ quarters last Monday evening. The 
hosts, W. Alfred Carr, the pianist, and myself were the 
component parts of this musical incident, which formed a 
Mr. Jackson sang a number of 


very harmonious whole. 
“Still wie die nacht,” Bohm; 


selections, among which were 
“Chanson du Noél,” Adam; “Luna in mare,” Vannuccini, 
and ‘“Love’s Sorrow,” Shelley. Mr. Jackson in 
these several languages with apparent ease, interpreting 
with much intelligence and refinement of taste the indi- 
vidual type of each selection. His voice is a pure basso- 
cantate of that rich, melodious singing quality which is so 
very delightful. During the course of more than four 
years’ study with Jaques Bouhy in Paris Mr. Jackson 
acquired the peculiar head resonance which has now be- 
come a characteristic of his voice and tone production 
W. Alfred Parr, a young English pianist, who has set- 
tled in Florence to teach the German school as demon- 
strated by his master, Professor Barth, of Berlin, played 
several compositions and parts of compositions most en- 


sings 


joyably. He is a serious, intelligent pianist of exceptional 
attainment and without doubt will attain prominence in 
this city. At another time I will write of him more at 
length. 


A few mornings ago Arthur Clayton Brown, a young 
New York baritone, who has been studying here with 
Massimo Ciapini, sang at the Teatro Pagliano for a num- 
ber of friends. Among other things he sang the prologue 
from “I Pagliacci” and “It is Enough,” from “The Elijah,” 
producing a most favorable impression. He sings ex- 
pressively and with perfect composure; a high 
baritone of excellent timbre, brilliant and robust, appears 
to advantage in operatic selections. 

At a recent reception I heard Miss Ormsby, an Ameri- 


Chev. Dante del Papa, 


Grand Guess Tenor from Milan, Paris 
Metropolitan Opera House and Dam- 
rosch Rea Company. Vocaland Dra- 
matic eacher with the best Italian | 


his voice, 


iiiatoame me Sophia Scalchi, Mile. 
Emma Calvé, Messrs. Jean 
Edouard de Reszké, Mel- 
ba, Plangon, Campanari and 
Bevignani. 
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mezzo-soprano, but was not able to judge of her 
voice, as she was slightly indisposed. Miss Stanley, 
mezzo-soprano, sang with Mr. Jackson the duet “Crudel, 
parchi finora,” from “Le Nozze di Figaro,’ pleasing me 
much by the delightful quality of her voice and the charm 
of her singing. 

S. E. Hartman, baritone, 
as Valentine in “Faust” 
Saluzzo, a town near Milan. 
one, and is made up of Arati, bass; 
fezzoli, mezzo-soprano; Migliardi, soprano; 
cellone. Mr. Hartman writes me that the rehearsals are 
going well and that everyone is pleased with him. He 
studied in Florence about a year and a half with Francesco 


can girl, 


of Chicago, makes his début 
the 24th of this month at 
The company is an excellent 
Mai 
Var 


on 


Procaci, tenor; 


director, 


Cortesi, afterward going to Milan and finishing with 
Giulic Moretti. May he have a triumphant success for a 
Christmas remembrance! 

Another Chicagoan, Jessie Baird, soprano, makes her 
début this week. She sings in “Rigoletto’’ at Siena. She 
has been studying here some time with Madame Bocca 


baclati Varese. 

J. F. von der Heide, the New York teacher singing, 
who came to Italy last year for the improvement of his 
living at Naples, Capri, Amalfi, Sorrento, then at 
and spending the summer chiefly at 


ot 


health, 
Rome and Florence, 
Venice, is now in Milan studying Italian opera and score 


reading, and adding very considerably to his already ex 


tensive teaching material. 


Mr. von der Heide has decided to remain in Europe 
another year, probably going to Rome for the winter and 
in the spring to Paris. In both of these places some 
former pupils await his coming to continue their studies 


with him. 


Mme. Emma Nevada Palmer writes me from Milan that 
she has been studying Giordano’s “Fedora” and Leon 
cavallo’s “‘La Boheme” under the personal supervision of 
the composers. Also that she expects to sing Fedora in 
Holland during January; this opera, ‘Fedora,’ she thinks 
will be for her of the importance that “Traviata” has been 
heretofore 

* * * 

Don Perosi’s second oratorio, “La Transfigurazione di 
Cristo,” was produced at the Teatro Comunale, Bologna, 
Saturday, the 23d inst., with a success only slightly inferior 
to that which “The Resurrection of Lazarus’ had the 
same place 


in which the recitatives declaimed by the 


Christ de 


rhe first part, 
by St. Peter and by 
the Transfiguration, 
great sentiment, and therefore is better adapted for church 
Noticeable, the 


which 


Storic, scribe the miracle of 


have not an emotive force to awaken 


or sala than for the theatre however, is 
delicate perfection in form, betokens a pure and 


classic art. 
Phe 
designed in the 


liturgic melody of hymn, “Cristo risusciti,” is 


the prelude of the strings 


the 


last bars of 


and is taken by chorus again 


of the 


meditative, up 
The culminating point 


clouds the 


sweetly 
after the first verse Storic. 
the 
which proclaims the presence of the Son of God, 


the 


intended to be descriptive 


of miracle, when from the issues voice 


is ren 
is not 


In the 


which has 


dered most effective by sopranos in unison; it 


but merely suggestive 
second part the pathetic element predominates, 
for its base the compassion of Christ for the father of the 


The 


hrist 


declamatory of the bass 


the deliver 


possessed.’ magnificent 


the reproof of ( to the incredulous ones, 


ing of the evil spirit, are of immense effect, while the com 
ment of the orchestration is ever vigorous and illustrativ« 
the chorus 


“Cristo 


and solemn is the close, with fugue, 


and the reprisal of the hymn, 
abandoned 


Decisive 
“Jesu tibi sit gloria” 
risusciti.” In this 
itself to transports of enthusiasm and demanded the repe 
tition of four pieces—the , the declama 
father of the ‘ and the finale 


second part the audience 


two orchestral bits 
tory of the possessed” 
The execution was good in every respect, vocally and 


instrumentally. Storic, Cav. Grani, tenor; Christ, La 
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of her Puma, baritone St. Peter, Giovanni Rizzi, baritone; Gabriella” is the name of a new opera by Guido Ser A. Orcesi, R. Pinkert. Tenors: A. Bonci,. R. Bosch. V 
panley, Father of the “Possessed,” Didur, bass. Director, Vitale. rao E. Castellano, R. Costanti, E. De Marchi, J. Franco, E 
rudel, “La Risurrezione di Christ,” latest oratorio of Don Gellio Coronaro has finished an opera entitled “L’Udal- Giordani, G. Lafarge. Baritones: C. Cioni, E. Giraldoni, 
~~ =e Perosi, was given for the first time in the Church of S. S lero.” 4. Guaccorini, E. Sottolana. Basses: B. Fochs. G. Scar 
charm Apostoli, Rome, Wednesday, the 14th inst. Maestro Lozzi, of Reggio Emilia, has completed an neo, A. Rossi, A. Widal. Directors. G. Cimini. G. Mer 
‘ It is formed of two parts, the first of which treats of the opera entitled “Senegal.” tens, G. Wehils 
début last moments of Christ, and of the sepulture of His body “Lucidea” is the name of a new opera by Augusto Fer Cairo and Alexandria.—Teatri Kediviale and Zizinia. 
ath at the second the dawn which precedes the resurrection until rari, of Parma. seasons of autumn Carnival-Lent: Operas, “Othello,” 
mn the apparition among the apostles. The participants are Cesare Galeotti, a graduate of the Naples Conservatory ‘Prophet,” “Huguenots,” “William Tell,” “La Bohéme,” 
Mai Storic, Christ, Mary, Mary Magdalen, Pilate, and two who now resides in Paris, has finished an opera entitled L’Amico Fritz,” “Sapho,” “Rigoletto,” “Lohengrin,” 
» Vas angels. The first part is taken from Chapter XXVII. of Anton,” the libretto of which, by Luigi Illica, is based Manon Lescaut Faust Carmen.” “Samson and 
als are St. Matthew, and commences: “Gesu * * * gettato un upon the legend of the temptation of St Anthony. It ha Dalila,” “Tristan and Isolde,” “Queen of Sheba,” “Favor 
1. He gran grido, rendé lo spirito.”” Follows the Biblical earth been acquired by the Ricordis ta,” “Giaconda.” Artists—Sopranos and mezzo-sopranos 
a quake. Then the Storic narrates the episodes which fol Valenzia,” a new opera by the Neapolitan composer G. Borda, M. D’Arneiro, C. Ferrani, E. Leonardi, A 
with low, interrupted by a chorus of men and a chorus of pious and pianist Luigi Romaniello, will be produced at the Occhiolini. Tenors: G. Cremonini, V. Duc, I. Zaccari 
ding women at the cross. A rich man of Arimanthea went to Teatro San Carlo, Naples, during the Carnival season Baritones: A. Gregoretti, G. Kaschmann. Basses: F 
Pilate, and inducing him to consign to him the body of The “Bohemian Girl” will be given for the first time in Gianoli, R. Spangher, | lansini Director, Alessandro 
es her Jesus, he places it in the sepulchre, near which weeping Italy, I believe, at the Teatro Mercadante, Naples Pome 
Pina remain the two Marys. The first part closes with the epi a 
P sode of the Priests and the Pharisees, who obtain from 
, : ' : , ; Anita Lloyd. 
Pilate the guards of the sepulchre and seal the tomb \ I include the announcements of several of the most im 
nging, chorus of the faithful mourn the death of the “Just.” portant opera houses as a hint of the generality in reper Mme, Anita Lloyd, the excellent SOPtano, Was cee 
of tie The second part begins with the narrative of the Stori tory and artistic personnel ially engaged to sing the solos at St. Paul’s M. E 
_ a with the Evangelist St. John, Chapter XX., how Mary The Scala opens, as is its custom, on the day of Santo ‘ hurch on New Year's Day 
ed - Magdalen, g g in g to the monument, ob Stefano, December 26, with the “Meistersingers,” Angelica The Kaltenborn Quartet. 
grec served the stone rem ed ind hastens to inform Simon Pandolfini Eva; De Mar hi Walter and Scotti Hans The season thus far has been an exceptionally success 
Peter \_ chor af nd cherubim interrupt with Sachs. The announcemeint for the season Carnival-Lent ful one with the Kaltenborn Quartet. The popularity of 
‘urope 1. osx I J ead i - . i te . ol “0 yey : oe iS as weuets: oe ee a Reena “Tris ; lags! this exce llent organization is evidenced by the large num 
r and Mulier, quid ploras efi ee neags = : ee Gaeness, Falst aah we altine es ~~ “" ber of engagements it has already made, and the numerou 
some ss ize Him, but she apy ~tlnaney ied Mary and six Lazarus” and the four sacred c ase eager of Verdi So bookings for future dates. Last season the Kaltenborn 
tudies joyfully responds ‘Master Then the Stori narrates the pranos and mezzo-sopranos F Dar ee, I. De Frate, A Quartet played in no lese then sixty concerts a New York 
arition to the apostles [he person of Christ enters Degli Abbati, M. De Lerma, V. Guerrini, A. Padovani nd its vicinity. and thus far for this season are considerably 
+ aie unce “Pax v ob ind to ay t the a the words ( Pagnoni, A. Pandolfini Tenors A. Brogi, F DO sticad of teat wanl”s ask tar Cie enue period. Last Sunday 
Leon a 2 a sip eee = acta, 5 oe enem, A. Matassial, G \ — Corsi Bari ifternoon the first of the series of Sunday afternoon con 
wg s joy d exultat d the chorus expresses this = tones: 3uti, G Pacini A. Scott Basses F. Mava- erts took place in the hall of the Crescent Club, Brooklyn 
ee a the strophe dicating the Easter fests w which the rini, Cc Nicolau, G. Tisci-Rubini. Director, Arturo Tos- 4p:< pei; g the thirtieth concert the quartet has given in this 
hinks — —"% =f = ' , Canes : . , ume hall A large audience was present and a capital 
haa While t c Resurrectior Lazarus” may be considered Rome.—Teatro Argentina, seasons ( irniva Lent Op- preven wee gent through emociiiy and clectivds 
pre-eminently symphor this last work of the young eras, “Queen of Sheba,” “Meistersingers “Puritani Last week, in Waterbury, Conn., the quartet appeared in 
master musician partakes more of the form of the drama Tartini,” “Traviata,” “Norma,” “L’Africaine,” the sacred connection with Emma Toch, and scored a @reat seccese 
the result is probably more satisfying In the part compositions of Verdi Artists—Sopranos and mezzo- The 18th of next April the quartet will make its fourth ap 
ie di which the orchestra and the single v es hold to each sopranos: A. Borghi, E. Darclé« I. De Frate M. De pearance with the A pollk Club. of Brooklyn, and Feb 
gna, other there is a notable progress over the earlier work. It Macchi, G. Fabbri, E. Lorini, R. Pinkert, F. Toresella ruary 7 will make its third appearance with the Engle 
erior is also evident that Perosi has not deemed fit to give the Tenors: A. Bonci. G. Borgetti. G. Marchi. F. Marconi d ol Choral Societs A series of subscription concerts 
; the prominence to the choral work which is found in the G_ Masin. Baritones: R. Achilli, Delfino Menotti, F. i pe announced next week 
older works of Bach, Handel, &« The chorus instead is  Tabuyo 3asses: R. Ercolani, R. Galli A. Mariani, Di 
the introduced to accentuation the narration of the Storic. The rector. Edoardo Mascheroni Three Musical Lectures. 
le of only one which is not intended to follow this conception Naples.—Teatro San Carl easons of Carnival-Lent Theodor Bjérksten announces a series of three musical 
iken is the last, dedicated to exalt Easter, which with vigorous Qperas “Mefistofele,” “Huguenots,” “Puritani,” ctures to be given in the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 
urch rhythms comes bursting sonorous “Hallejah!” ‘L’Ebrea,” “Tris,” “Poliuto,” “Resurrection of Lazarus.” The first lecture will be by H. E. Krehbiel, January 26, on 
the which close the oratorio The genera pinion is that Artists—Sopranos and mezzo-sopranos: M. Cavallini, R Shakespeare’s Songs and Dances,” the second by Henry 
and Perosi has ratified with his last work the flattering esti Frippel, A. Karola, L. Montuschi, R. Pinkert, A. M. Ro T. Finck, February 15, on “Bach from the Singer’s Stand 
mate whicl Resurrection of Lazarus” had called forth ini, A. Torretta. Tenors A. Bonci, E. Colli, A. De point und the third by Walter Damrosch, March 21, on 
i 1 vouthful geniu nd a distinguished, artist per Salvin, F. Signorini, F. Tamagno Baritones: G. AIl- Wagner as a Melodist.”” Musical illustrations will be 
1gs sonagt binolo, A. Conti, P. Giacomello. Basses A. Lanzoni, given by Miss Elizabeth Dodge, Mrs. Marcella Powell and 
sain The Pop ippointed Don Lorenzo Perosi director F_ Nicoletti. Director, Vittorio Mingari Miss Jeanette Gossette, sopranos; Miss Eleanor Stuart Pat 
int of the Cappella Sistina, Rom« Venice.—-Teatro La Fenice, Carnival season Operas terson and Miss Fanny Kirschberg, contraltos; Hugh 
rice + A “Aida,” “Die Walkire,” “Samson and Dalila.” Artists—~ Whitfield Martin, Clinton Morse and Robert Hiller, tenors 
ca la Creola,”” new opera by Federigo Collir was pro Sopranos and mezzo-sopranos: C. Aquelli, R. Baseggi, A. and Patrick Motley, bass. The Shakespearian dances 
not duced recen it the Teatro Vittori Emanuele, Turin It Belloni, G. De Casale. E. Franzini, V. Guerrini, C. which have been arranged by Carl Marwig, will be illus 
the judged as possessing some fine musical pages, moderate Marchesini, L. Micucci, | Pasini-Vitale, E. Pelasi. trated in costume by Miss Draper, Miss Sheffield, Miss 
has ginality and excellent rumentation Tenors: M. Mariacher, P. Rosa. Baritones: A. Passiana, Brooks and Miss Roe, and by Mr. Cushman, Mr. Harvey 
the Mascagni is at work on a new opera, entitled “Le Ma G. Vaccari fasses: P. Francalancia, M. Spoto. Di Mr. Rogers and Mr. Willie 
ISS here.” wi treats of the masks worn during the past rector, Edoardo Vitale The lectures are to be given under the patronage of the 
¢ ini Italy. I inderstood that this will be giver Barcelona.—Teatro del Liceo, seasons of autumn following persons: Mrs. John D. Archbold, Miss Breese 
as Milan next vear about the same time of the productior urnival—Operas, “Andrea Chenier,” “Die Walkiire.” Miss Callender, Mrs. Henry Clews, Mrs. Henry F. Dimock 
ve Pucci! new opera “La 7 Puritani,” “Il Barbiere,” “Tiziana,” “Huguenots,” “Rigo Mrs. Wm. Perkins Draper, Mrs. George Hoffman, Mrs 
oa Lorenzo Parodi, music critic of the Caffaro ot Gen letto,” “Pagliacci,” “Tannhauser,” “Don Giovanni.” John Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. Edward Patterson, Mrs 
sto as completed an oratorio in four parts, called “Joannes Lohengrin,” “Pescatori di Perle.” Artists—Sopranosand Charles Francis Roe, Mrs. George R. Sheldon, Mrs. Will 
ed Baptista.’ It will be given at Genoa in February during mezzo-sopranos: A. Adini, M. Ballier, C. Bordalba, E. iam Doug Sloane, Miss Spence, Mrs. Cornelius Vander 
he fests of St. John the Baptist Corsi, L. Crotti, I. De Frate, A. Italiano. G. Lukszewska. hilt, Mrs. Alexander T. Van Nest 
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THE MUSICAL 


J D. A. TRIPP is apparently not contented with the 
e fact that he ranks among the best pianists this coun- 


try has produced; he goes still farther and gives people 


in this vicinity an opportunity of hearing an artist whom 
Canada cannot claim as its own 

The Toronto Male Chorus Club, of which Mr. Tripp is 
conductor, Sauer for its annual con- 
cert, which will take place in Massey Hall on March 2. 
And here it be said that since Sembrich, Carrefio, 
Rosenthal, Sauer, Nordica, Campanari and other great 
artists will visit Canada this season, musicians here will 
dearth of good attractions 
* * a” 


has engaged Emil 


may 


surely not complain of a 


Mr. Tripp’s ability as a pianist has frequently been re- 
ferred to in the local press, and the following estimates of 
his playing bear repetition: 


Mt. Tyipp was, of course, the important card of the evening’s 


program, and ‘his big and wondrously clean technic was a unique 


sentiment, fancy, gaiety and 
Mendelssohn's 


Strauss-Schutt 


vehicle for ‘expressing the thought, 
melancholy of his numbers, 
im G minor, Rubinstein’s G 
Chopin’s the 
was accorded a splendid reception and twice responded to encores 
ynto Globe 


which included Con 


certo minor Barcarolle, 


waltz, Berceuse and Paganini-Liszt Campanella. He 


lore 








J. D. A. Tripp is a magnificent player, a finished virtuoso, who has 
ade his mark and dv s by it His expression and technic are 
ilmost perfect, and the wide range of his selections but exhibited 
his mechanical perfection and thorough appreciation of his theme 
His playing was masterful and deep as the depths, the Rubinstein 


Barcarolle in G minor was as delicate as a daffodil, and in 
of touch and the won- 


Toronto 


at times 


all his parts he displayed his skill, delicacy 


derful melody of interpretation The World 


The news that Mrs. Julie L. Wyman—that rare artist 
will henceforth live in Toronto is more than welcome 
Her beautiful voice and many gifts will make her an 
acquisition to this city. She will undoubtedly have numer 


ous Canadian concert engagements and many pupils. It 
is to be hoped that the people here will realize how ex 
cellent an artist she is and will appreciate her 


Mrs. Wyman leaves New York and comes to this city 


GEORG 








Ga 


o 





during the present week Mail should be sent 
of Messrs. Mason & Risch, King street, 
ee 
Mr. Torrington has, aiter a ten days’ sojourn in New 


resumed duties as director of the 


\ ork, 


Toronto College of Music 


returned and 


The aim of this institutior 


‘An artistic and thorough musical education.” Phe 


faculty, departments of instruction, methods and achieve 


ments of this college are well described in an attractiv: 
calendar which is sent gratuitously upon applicatior I 
quote from a well-known local ~~ r 





The Toronto College of Musi« s ful aliV ss 
development al musical talent in ¢ 
work this m 


educational agency for the anada 


and whether it be in its examinations or its practical 


ve is made the main consideration in its 


the 


operations 


The following are principal departments of instruc 


tion: Piano, organ, vocal, violin, theory, orchestral and 


band instruments and elocution. 

Of all its 
made, and the art of ensemble 
couraged. The closing 
events, and public interest in them is’ greatly enhanced by 


orchestral work in branches a specialty is 


playing is taught and en 


annual concerts are noteworthy 


the orchestra, composed largely of college pupils and 
conducted by the musical director 
In the Chicago Mercantile and Financial Times a com 


‘The 


and from this account it is 


prehensive article entitled Toronto College 


Music” has appeared, impos 


sible to refrain from making the following quotations: 
‘The college is affiliated with the University of Toront« 
and the degrees of Bachelor of Music and Doctor of Musi 
are attainable by students passing the prescribed examina 
set forth in the 


course of 


tions as calendars 7 * 
‘The 
elementary, 


The gold 


awarded 


university 
study at this 
and 


Toronto College ot 


college 1s divided int 


intermediate advanced grades 


medal of the 


each year to the student who attains the 


est standing in practical theoretical work. The Gover 


(Lord Aberdeen) which ts 


nor-General gives a medal 
awarded for the most 


The work of F. H 


meritorious 


composition 


Torrington in the musical life o 


Toronto, as the director of the Toronto Philharmonic 
Society and the Festival Chorus and Orchestra, has 
given him a fame which extends far beyond any local 
limits, the performances of these organizations having 


equaled in every respect the best renditions of the works 


LIEBLING 


The Great Pianist. 


in America Next Season... 


information regarding Engagements may be obtained by addressing MR. N. VERT, 6 Cork St., London, W. 
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of the greatest composers ever given in any of the lead 


ing cities of America.” 


the Toronto Globe 


To-day says 
“Julian Durham” is the nom de plume of Mrs. Hen 
shaw, now of Vancouver and formerly of Montreal, whose 


book, entitled 
tention 


Hypnotized?” has lately attracted much at 


“Julian Durham” is already to readers of 


THe Musicat Courier, for through her pen they have 


learned many things concerning musical matters in British 


Columbia. This week her letter presents a new phase—a 


humorous one It is unfortunate that the pe 


the 


riormers 


amusing entertainment described cor their musical 


talents and histrionic abilities to the Pacific Coast; they 


should tour the country 


DECEMBER 23 


Two stirring events 


irred é n Vancouver 
namely, the first minstrel performance ever given by the 
local football club and the brilliant opening the first 
good vaudeville theatre ever built in the Te inal City 


With regard to the former entertainment I have mucl 





that is congratulatory and a litt t is critical to say 
Che setting ot the stag i the urtain S¢ was most 
effective, a better arranged minstrel tableau it has never 
yet been my privilege to witnes for—garbed in con 
entional evening dress, with powdered hair and wide 


and Victoria Cl 


ib color 





cross ribbons of the Vancouver t 
eet in the first position and hands on their knees—the 
wo tiers of vocalists presented a perfectly symmetri 
ppearance, with H. Findlay as interlocutor in the centre 
ind Messrs Quigley, McLagan and Diamond, with the 
bones, on the right Messrs. De Cowe, Miller and 
Ronnsefell, with the s, on the Ie Behind was the 
hestra, raised upon a l It would | e materiall 
strengthened the musical part the progra the 
rumentalists had practiced gethe or their 
emble was rather conspicuous by its absence 
Upon the choruses it would be possil ( st 
uch praise; they were admirable, and for the trebl 
xcellence of time, tune and expression displayed in eacl 


mecerted number infinite credit is due to the conductor 


F. Dyke 
ts attendant 


Every song brought its encore and every ioke 


laugh, Mr. de Cowe giving an espe ally 


imusing rendition of “Drill, Ye Tar Dri n 
ostume and the negro travesty Mickey 
Mikado,” with which the performance concluded 


Wandering 
‘Koko 
Mil 


sang \ 


Ronnsefell as 


farce H 


most pleasingly, 


\lexander 
ind Mr 


In this latter 


Minstrel’ 





for the Hair” was highly entertaining, while Messrs 

er, McLagan and F. Alexander as th Three Little 
Maids from School” were inimitable in their littl d 
lippers, with fuzzy black wigs surmounting their shining 
black faces 

The opening of the Savoy Theatre Vancouver n 

new epoch in the history of the seaport. Hearty 

itulations are due to the management upon the success 
that attended the inauguratior iudeville performance 1 
December 19, when a good variety program of song, dance 
nd monologue was given before an immense ence 

\ special feature of the Vancouver ‘ tory 
Music this season will be free lectures on various mu 
topics which will be extr el benen il fros an art 
tandpoint, and arrangemc! have also been made witl 
upil of Liszt to give a series of lectures at the Conserva 
ory on artistic piano playing, during the ur f whicl 
he following subjects will be treated: | t, the zard 
the keyboard; Beethoven, his sonat ymphoni I 
the Liszt solo transcriptions), overturs ongs, & 
hopin, Schumann, Weber, Mende nd Me é 
At the Liszt lecture ill the n ter’s most mporta 





Court Pianist to H. x 1. the Dukeof Saxe-Coburg 





lead 


have 


ritish 


usical 


they 





ver 
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first 
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much 
say 
most 
lever 
con 
wide 


lors 
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works, studied by the lecturer with him in Weimar and h scl 3 and received Bret re » tron 
Rome, will be performed . Gustav Ft tol R 1 then we 
In Victoria the prolonged visit of Mr. Morse has given vn in D 
much pleasure to the music loving portion of the com ‘ , o lad . , =i 
munity. The recital given on December 17 by the pupils ‘ 7 wi . d harm 
of Miss Marrack, assisted by other ladies and gentlemen 1) g —_ 
among whom was Mr. Morse, proved a great success : 
and will redound to the credit of Miss Marrack, whe | ’ R 
capable and thorough teacher of voice culture, tone pri i 
duction and proper enunciation in sing . 
JULI D i ly 
' ' 
\J Ke ditl ] \i r ( V | now ex — ‘ D ; 
New York. will be heard 1 s city on January 16. O (sy ‘ 
this occasion Associatior Hal will doubtles be rowded I 
for Miss Miller has ways been popular hers She t le probal 
graduated some years ago from the Toronto (¢ ervatory t he t portrait 
of Music, where she gained high h Anothe t ex r t 
musician who | studied at this nservatory is Luilliar en y¢ é f 
Littlehales, the concert ‘cellist, who has since won laure I 
in England and the United State In past years bot ‘ i d | 
these artists appeared very frequently at concerts and I t 
° : 1 VIENNA OFFICE THI a AL COUKIER 
recitals given from time to time by this institut Plissigasse 3 Thiir. 24 vinning personalit gre gence, hi us 
willie [He DrespeEN CONSERVATORY apa c nd ergy 
It is stated that Hillard Robinson and Ed. Farquarsor DRESDEN. Lfittichan Str. 2 ' = 
ntend opening mus ] nex onth at Port Hops Tue History or A SIncLE MAN AND Hi Wort s ‘ 
en fetes né art | , ted 
* * * l rk i riches and r ble mighty and I gh It 1s gl ry and : mM & » 
g id be 1 nd hon 1 f ‘ & I xe n 
Che first reheat ot Gounods orator The Re ‘ f Yea, a riches of life is labor—a riches of riche | } Da i 
demption” was held by the Festival Chorus on Jar l beautiful! a riches like gold, so strong and fruitful; a nm ty . Fabrice int , 2 wD = a 
3, in the Metropolitan Church schoolroor Toronto es like deep soils and watered valleys! Who is not decked tl ; : 
rs? W that work ? le full of worth and shall v iN } 
oe. id high and walk proudly and see the sky nod to him and l 
\ W dstock, O oO rd ¢ V James V. Brarn uM 
Music has recently been established, with W. N. Andrews i! re 1 be 
its director It is said that the work of the conserva ¥ EARS ago, in 1865, in the town of Sassenburg, in Por with assist e alone t " mine = 
’ > 17 i2.a mNn]e misc eacher inet t , ne v ' and dir one . , 7 ‘ 1 
tory is progressing favorably. By the way, it must not be erania, a y —e* s er, jt wenty ‘ t I 10 pu 
forgotten that Franklyn McLeay, who has gained re d, entered the house of the Saxon Lieutenant von Fabr which he kept , nd minntest al ript 
; i ah ' f+ rears bh an Minister of r in ¢] or ' 1 at — ‘ . 
own the world over as an accomplished actor ame » in alter yea ecame M . W e Saxe a ed and catalogu 1 So paintully neat and 
originally from this same Woodstock ov" ent. Simple, quiet nobtrusive, almost 1 ite are est ‘ I have begged 
In this city on Saturday evening next Mantell will n his plain, direct speech, the typical Saxon face, witl I t id 
“2 . : ‘ "e eves an cellaw hair entering into his worl , » 2 _ — , 
play “Othello Would that McLeay were to be the y and yellow ha ntering o | you. It isa ‘ mat of painstaking 
lago! May HamILTon teaching the lieutenant’s children with all the ‘ 
bort pedagogue and succeeding in inspiring his young Kr he ’ > the 
wil with nthiu ' he wno8o Tf 7 rreatl attr ted } - f 7 s . ~_ ‘ 
Max Decsi. pupils with ¢ the young man greatly ; Fa evelop en ichieve 
Max Decsi, vocal specialist, announces a public lecture or : ' ' ot sot t , a : 
on “Voice Culture with practical demonstrations, Wal ; 7 1 . . a . : ‘ “- wage : i . the 
ED ’ ores simple spirits feel. especi v the Fneg nd popular nd had s — \ rneriat ale Cut aoe ons 
dorf-Astoria, Thursday, January 12, at 3 P. M ‘ ; — ; Pde clan ‘ ; iounted 
, ys } Saxone thecame fest friend ie discovered that this and then adnoted PEP TREE ORR or 
1 I ! I i I 1 adopted a gu ry umpbers (I elleve 
Dr. J. Mendelsohn Arrives. young man had been teaching music since he was ten yeat e made a special study o “DMetstersinger”). he wan 
Dr. J. Mendelsohn, a young musician and conductor Id 1865 engaged as a teacher of piar n the thet Dr 
highly recommended by Arthur Nikisch, has arrived here H fathe ‘ tl \ vn p " now “Roy ( 
. + ‘ , Al rit ¢. , y 
from Germany with the purpose of locating permanently K I ~ Fuge ended ur 
Dr. Mendelssohn has recently conducted at the Theatre leted de ( ‘ ep ( I , . 
des Westens, Berlin, where grand opera is given His 
ddres re of Knauth, Nachod & Ku Willian 
stree the we n b g hou 
HUG il IN “wr | 
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scholars and 112 teachers, among whom are some of the 
first artists of their time. 

And chiefly due to this 
work was an ideal, that the conservatory has achieved its 
for since Krantz’s directorate it became, 
institution, partly a state and partly 
and influence of 
influential 
men, I 
his 


it is man’s efforts, to whom 


present position, 
“royai” 
Krantz secured the aid 
the wealthy and 
and other wealthy 
Krantz’s abilities, 
f the 
Saxony, and 
Verein, 


as just said, a 
affair. 

family, 
Verein,” 
who were 


a private 


the royal of now 


*Patronats’ several 


understand, attracted by 
zeal and high aim of making the 
George 
brother of the king, became the 
February last that the 
for the fortieth year of the king’s pro- 
fortieth 


institution one « 
Duke of 


Protector of the 


of its kind. Prince 


first 


and it was in conservatory cele- 


brated a 
tectorate 


‘iubilee”’ 


Doring, the way, celebrated his 


month of October last 


by 
“jubilee” in the 
thirty-four American 
conservatory. Mr. Fairbanks, 
Frankfort with Carl 
Conservatory, who might if chose 
from the 
is one installed instruc 
of the piano at the conservatory. Miss Edith Wal- 
ker, American, now in the Vienna Court Opera, was a 
pupil of the conservatory under the valuable instruction of 
Ross, of whom 


anniversary 

the 
who 
New 


lay 


There are scholars in 
pianist, 


the 


an American 
studied in Stasny, now in 


and he 


to 


England 
claim 
himself, 


better than some instruction great 


Rubinstein of the newly 


tors 


Fraulein Orgeni, and also Miss Poddie 

we often read in THE Musica Cour!zr, was at one time 
also in the conservatory, under Orgeni’s instruction. T 
Henderson is one of the conservatory students in singing, 
a promising young tenor, who sings in public now and 
then and is the possessor of a really fine voice, and is, I 
am informed, also an American. I presume there are 
many others whose acquaintance I have not yet made 
One or two, I understand, are talented pupils of Orgeni, 
of whom I will write later on in full, as she has kindly 


invited me to hear her best pupils sing 

But to return to the conservatory and its great director 
I was just about to dwell upon his work as a pedagogue 
alone he has been weil called a “star 
of the first magnitude.”’ In 1882 he published his ‘Course 
Instruction,” which appeared through Ries & 
which has been pronounced one of the 
in 


In this department 
Piano “i 
n Berlin, 
most exhaustive works in piano pedagogy 


in 
Erler, 
best and 
existence. 
Krantz founded that most excellent feature of the con- 
servatory the “foundational” “elementary school,” 
which is the most thorough and painstaking of its kind of 
all I have seen in Europe. In the meantime Krantz 
served as critic to the Dresden press, and wrote also for 
the foreign papers. His knowledge of the old and new art, 
his unlimited esteem and appreciation for great artists, his 
enthusiasm for the high, the pure and the noble promi- 
nently characterized his writings. 
Krantz had undertaken the 
pedagogy, the inspection of the piano 
piano clases of the foundational school when he was in- 
highest chorus class, 


or 


on piano 
and the 


already lectures 


school 


trusted with the leadership of the 
having had the leadership of the ensemble singing 
and classes for operatic roles. In this department Krantz 
made so great an advance for the that in 
completion of what his predecessor, Wiillner, had so well 


er 


alt 


conservatory 


begun before him the chorus singing became the finest 
feature of the conservatory work. He soon became be- 
yond all competition the best choir leader of his time. 
And now, first in all departments where he was active, 
the former simple and unassuming music teacher in the 
house of Lieutenant Fabrice became the director of the 
conse which was now under royal patronage. 
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He soon Satioud a talent for éninaitiiins which 
brought the conservatory to a position unsurpassed by 
any, and for which he spared himself no pains, and in the 
great prosperity which attended his high artistic ability, 
his iron will and industry, his conscientiousness and fidel- 
ity in fulfillment of his many duties, he was able to ex- 
claim with Ruskin: “Who is not decked that labors?” 
“Who that works is not made full of man-worth and shall 
not lift up his head high and walk proudly and see the 
sky nod to him and the sun salute him?” 

For Krantz went from strength to strength, task 
After taking upon himself 


from 


to task, from honor to honor. 














EUGEN KRANTZ. 


Dresden, 
Music 
titles 
he had re- 
“Knight's 
1894 he re 
on the 


Union of 
the 
more 


Teachers’ Vocai 
one of the founders 
was crowned with many 
Already in 1883 


the leadership of the 
and having become 
Pedagogy Union, he 
from his royal benefactor 
ceived his title of “professor.” In 1893 the 
first class of the Alberts Order. In 

Medal for Art and Science 
year of active service 
Alfred of Saxe 


of 


Cross” 
ceived his Gold Cross 
of twenty-fifth 


conservatory Duke 


anniver his in 
the 
Gotha. 

On the fortieth anniversary of the Dresden Music Hoch 
schule in 1896 the king conferred upon him the title of 
“Hofrath.” “Seest thou a man diligent in his business? 
He shall stand before kings But Director Krantz in all 
his prosperity did not forget to for 
He took upon himself as a special task the advancement 
of the position of music teachers. For all his teachers 
chosen by him in the conservatory he was careful to win 
from the highest source, 7. ¢., 


sary 


from Coburg 


care his associates 


the deserved recognition 
royal patronage. 

Further he brought it about that all those teachers who 
had won the title of professor of both the Dresden and 


ranked in the fourth class in 


SARA 


ANDERSON 
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the order of “Court rank” (“Hofrang”), which not only 
raised the position generally of the music teacher but the 
rank of both the above conservatories above all other 
schools in Saxony. Also in 1891, at his instigation, a con- 
tract was closed with the Royal Saxon War Department 
and the conservatory, by which a leader of any Saxon 
military band must have either studied or passed an ex 
Thus the Dresden Con 
to the army 


amination in the conservatory. 


servatory holds the same position Saxon as 
the Hochschule of Berlin does to Prussia 

As to the teachers whom Krantz choose to carry on the 
work he had so much at heart, they all do credit to his su 
perior judgment and discrimination. I have already men 
tioned the American pianist Fairbanks, the 
director became acquainted during the former’s ten years’ 
residence Dresden. Mr. Fairbanks 
has also concertized in Leipsic, Hamburg and Moscow 


He also composes, and what I have seen of his work is 


with whom 


and concert work in 


most highly interesting 

Probably the great etude writer Doéring is one of the 
best known teachers in the Dresden Conservatory. D6r- 
at Leipsic when 


David, 


ing prepared for the musical profession 


Richter, Rietz, Hauptmann, Moscheles, Plaidy, 
&c., were then famous teachers in the conservatory. But 
in his later technical study with Plaidy he lamed a finger 


and then the teaching profession claimed him. Dd6ring’s 


and as pedagogue he needs 


etudes are everywhere in use, 

no commendation from my pen 3ut it is interesting to 
note that he founded the seminary for music teachers 
which he resigned later to the care of his former pupil 
Hofrath Krantz. Dé6ring has also been one of the most 
prominent factors in the famous chorus classes of the 


conservatory 
I hope to write further of Déring as a musician and « 


his exhaustive paper on the history of the invention of the 


Hammer-Clavier, which appears in this vear’s circular of 
the conservatory. Ddéring’s fortieth anniversary jubile« 
was an interesting event 

Fraulein Orgeni, as a teacher of vocalization (a former 
eperatic singer of high repute), is also so well known 
in later days through her pupils that any detailed account 
here seems superfluous. But my personal interview witl 


her and what T know of her pupils and their work will 


T hope, the subject of my next letter to THe Mus! 


form 
cAL COURIER 

T see that TI shall soon exceed the limits allowed me if I 
dwell at any suitable length on other teachers of high 
standing as artists. Such are Frau Rappoldi, the well 
known pupil of Liszt and Von Biilow (as T have been in 


who has an 


Rappoldi ex 


formed), who so long concertized in Europe 


advanced piano class in the conservatory 


cels in her bravura playing and teaches a method devel 
oped by herself. of which T hope to write later on. Her 
husband, Edouard Rappoldi. the concertmeister of the 
Dresden Orchestra, and well-known violinist, is the prin 
cipal teacher of violin 

Mme. Ida Auer-Herbeck has lately been secured for 

cal teaching in the Hochschule. I look forward to vis 
ting these teachers and becoming more intimate with 
their work and their pupils. and hope to write more fully 
about each and all as opportunity offers 

Any account of the conservatory would be incomplete 
without some general description of the work of its pupils 
which I had a fine opportunity of hearing not long since 
at a public concert given at the Vereinshaus by pupils 
under the leadership of their “artistic director,” Hésel, 
who, by the way, has a long and honorable record in his 


work at Breslau, Freiberg, Bayreuth and Dresden, where 
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he has led the Wagner concerts, the Philharmonic chorus 
and the Dreysig Singakademie. We had just taken our 
seats when suddenly all arose. Before I had time to as- 
sure myself why, in came an old and very kindly man, 
with white hair, and in full uniform, looking in a fatherly, 
kindly manner on all around him 

I recognized the features and head at once of His 
Majesty King Albert of Saxony, accompanied by one ot 
his adjutants, the most magnificent looking man I have 
seen in Europe. The King had come to pay his last re 
spects to the man whom he had delighted to honor, and 
whose work he had taken under his royal protectorate 
For the great director died only a few weeks ago and the 
concert was a memorial 

The concert opened with the overture to “Iphigenia in 
Aulis,” by the pupils’ orchestra, many of whom wer: 
very young lads. This was a highly creditable perform 
ance, in some respects remarkable, when considering the 
inexperience and youth of the performers. Then began 
some of the chorus work, for which the conservatory is so 
justly noted. The first numbers were chosen from “Pal 
estrina,” four-voiced selections for mixed choir (“O bone 
Jesu,” ‘Ovas Omnes Tenebrae iacte Sunt’) Then 
followed the first performance of three selections trom 
Doéring for three-voiced choir of women. Most praise 
worthy I enjoyed these exceedingly Next came three 


j 


four-voiced songs for mixed choir from Wullner, the for 
mer director of the conservatory from 77 to '84, who is 
now in Cologne 

All this chorus work, for exquisite harmony and blend 
ing of voices, phrasing, precision and perfect ensemble, 
not to speak of fineness of interpretation and musical ex 
pression, proved a treat seldom enjoyed, and a surprise tor 
its novelty of almost absolute periection 


The number from Grasseman’s quinte 





piano, two viol 





viola and cello, was periormed by 
pupils of Reunnele’s ensemble class and Fraulein Rien, of 


Arnheim, a talented pupil of Kappoldi, who took the piano 





1 
| 


part with honor to herself and showed excell 
tion. Miss Arnheim does credit to her teacher 


Herr Urbach, now a teacher but formerly a pupil 





iservatory, played t piano parts oi that great piece 
de resis ‘ e | t k flat 1 rt Ir. | 
bach seemed ne e fir part put finally rose t 
e full tech | é this dithcu pos 
tion But we Herr | A¢ atte 
hat he could va y i < l ¢ ri 
pedal much ‘ ite ely than he does l King 

ened wit ¢ < und en y ‘ oward 
the close of this per nee, and Herr Urbach re vec 
an ovation when he finished. The youtl stra W 
admirable 

But in the nex el l he Marcia Te 
Third ("He Symp ) Beethove d the 
elves in mething as yet beyond th I ast 

L n ve ird \ Nacl by K xed 

I t Z 1 ne d WG Zs I ) Nenu 

xr chorus and orchestra. I will not say more of this fine 
horus work, for fear of being charged with exaggerated 
enthusiasm by those who have never heard it. I only say, 
Come and hear for yourselves! 

And here I must close this inadequate account of the 


an whose highest ideal lay in his work, of which we 
now enjoy the fruits The conservatory stands to-day 
as a fine illustration of Carlyle’s definition of genius, viz 
Hard work—a capacity for infinite painstaking 
Hofrath Krantz has | 


mains.” and work is eternal. Krantz meant to be some 


eit us Dreams pas work re 


been 





thing, and he accomplished it, and verily he hi 
rewarded according to his work; upon his labors he has 
set the impress of royal dignity, for thus shall it be done 
to the man whom the king delighteth to honor 

E. Pottrer-FRISSELL 


{[N. B.—Krantz bequeathed this life work to his gifted 
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wife, who more than any other was intimate in his work vorthy Schur ! é ‘ ‘ r playee 
and his two sons carry it on under her direction and r published 
supervision.—E. P.-F.] | t editors ipplet t 1 re ers of D 





Joseph Joachim. vould b 























4 7 n still re l ( yf tl 2 ! 
VERY interesting sketch of the great violinist, Joseph Joachim st ttt? 7 : 
" 7 : . va F d S } | 
A Joachim, has just appeared from the pen of his pupil othe, 5 <i _— : pudaized 
. Schumanr s Wag illed J y | 
\ndreas Moser. As Joachim has always stood in intimate , : 
: nd J but w ( 1 HH 
ielations, both social and artistic, with all the celebrities of : : 
i ; } { 
1 rn ypt t Christ elig Ning 
age, his biographer has abundant material of a very ‘ ee dt ; 
; : : 7 vas | yg lfather Cre \ y racterist necdote 
eresting character at his disposa Joachim numbered wae c ict | 
’ irnished by one i s Xp < it H H 
nong his circle of friends Mendelssohn, Robert and Clara ‘ — 
, mmended ¢ n for the post of H us it t 
Schumann, Liszt, Bulow, Brahms and other celebrities of ; < “ue : “ 
, 4 1 4] ntendant Count Platen refused onfirm en 
e world of music, and the conversations with them, the , 
. , : vecause Grun wa a Jew Joachit t ened t esig 
letters from them, the remarks about them are m nly of ; . 
' . Platen then appointed Gru Kammervirtu .¢ 
alue for our appreciation of Joachim’s character, but for oe 
; ; ‘ which, unlike that Hoin dic rry W 
he artistic history of the second half of this century ; . 
: the right for a pensio1 then did resign. G 
Like a great many famous men Joachim, as a pupil, dis : 
. a - ‘ weve! euy uck to ! po is K imervirtu 
appointed his first teachet George He esberger, w se : 
, Joachim acted in a like s] it Berlin. As head of 
vas a big man in Vienna in the year 1840, found the bowing ital : ‘« ; > af , 
ts om S¢ ui¢ ‘ I it ‘ T ipD I rt i | 
if “Pepi,” then nine year d ff that he concluded x “We ~ 
. . s eacher Wher I tt te! sed Rudortt 
nothing could ever be mad I Verd it will be ré« 
ini BA ‘ acy c g } < King Walla 
alled, had a similar opinion expressed about his abiliti 
‘ : “ was then in France, ar nsisted on Rudortt being re 
when he was refused admission to the Milan ¢ y , 
Other teachers, however, had more encouraging views ol ar 
: \t I é 
the young Joa who from his earliest days displayed : 
: ap irelessly ult that whe ichim was stepping toward 
in aversion to re virtu t il under Josepl 5 % 
P ; : a . the t& gl é g i big hole that the carpenters 
(who was aiso the teacher f Ernst) Joac nlung . 
I 5 j N + } 
, . Ss a It i g was V ‘ peri except nh 
e study ot B ¢ ve at K part B s . ‘ 
. : " ding and s bow Then he was 
private quartet evenings it ir the years thus spent , ' 
, bet : . , heard exclaiming \ ! bow 1 damaged, | hav 
with Bohm that may be dated Joachim’s familiarity wit 
: ‘ . . : r got off w a lew ru $s and atch tie reappeared 
the last quartets of Beethoven. Mendelssohn, too, wa 
} 1 , . ina \ piaye re, en 
quick to recognize the boy’s talents, and after hearing hun H \ 
. ¢ g e€ W { \ ing 
took great interest in him and gave him advice as t oe ° 
election of pieces to be studied \ true artist,” he said 
i ; : concert l The next time, | beg, tha 
uught to play lends ” 
‘ . ¢ ivairy DooT 
Fanny Hensel Be A i 
wit Hiller, David and other there wa pre . 
, ' : , The Meyn-Fellows Recitals 
dear little twelve-year-old Hungarian, Joachim, w 
; : Ml Fy , , ( 
ever a violinist that David can tea him nothing more . ' 
and so wide awake a lad that ¢ l 5 J y , 1 i t 
elf and lives at < f fu : 1) 
. I ma 1ined e iri ¢ ela P t e é 
Mendelssohn family I pie I i Mey 
I - ng M | . t 
} never W ii¢ i p g is - ‘ 
cial meetings. He would appear only as an « 7 by 4 A here I 
1854 to 1866 Joachim was neertmeister at H XS b \ 
King George became one of his best friends and retained een tnoug the wise ] 
lly feelings to the last 
When Wagner celebrated his first triumphs Joachi1 A Busy Choir Agency. 
, — : 
seemed to have a certain enthusiasm for Wagner's mus lrownsend H. Fellow ‘ r sg y pre 
1 Von Bilow expressed the pinion that the young PUSY appearat just at pre t. Singers wi ire anxiou 
violinist would gradually be “de-Leipsicized d becon secure st | - 
Weimarized But Joachim’s tendency in Vew 10F ¥ . y 
t continue dep Mende gages ‘ . if 
hurt him; e qu g y [he ‘ lally fillec t V 
ld find in the WV the a g é g t 
sfaction he hk ‘ S 2 ] gS W WW i W ee) 
mann and Mendelssohn. He wrote to Liszt in 1857 t The daily mail brings ! t 1 f letter 
im utterly unsusceptive to your musi t ntradict ry at every delivery 
everything which my receptive ] r e U1 1 St , . 
nourishment from the spirit of ir great wi! Le y | I \ 
Joachim’s sincerity must be admired, and the same f s l the largest 
ness of character marks his whole life country t 
In 1869 he formed with Schiever, De Ahna and Miiller fact that this agency d gency 


his famous string quartet 


since then been the rendezvous of all 


‘ Lad 
four members of the quartet play on four Stradivarius 1 through its effor ( g \ ‘ { 
struments thoroughly s Ww have 
The volume before us contains a long letter describing d tl gh | end Sing ind t 
1 hitherto unperformed, though not entirely unknow » are loking for the | | he mind 
violin concerto by Schumann, written a short tims I that now is the time to reg . 1 had ‘ 
the composer went mad As Joachim regards it as not in the season are generally only ot th 
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December 31, 1898. ) 
‘ROM the point of view of purely local interest chief 
place must be given during the last two weeks to the 
work of the Apollo Club, which for the first time in twenty 
»f conductors 


two years knew a change 
When the annual performance of ‘The Messiah, 
Wild, was announced, it be 


under 
the direction of Harrison M 
gan to be realized that the much talked of old conductor had 
indeed adhered to the determination made at the end of last 
season, and that Tomlins would be known no more in con- 
junction with the Apollo Club, which, since 1870, has been 
the leading and most solid musical organization of the 
West. 

To take the place made vacant by the resignation of Mr. 
Yomlins, to maintain the discipline and accomplish equal 
results with those of the late popular leader, was a task of 
And yet how well did Har- 
With the last note of the 


really stupendous proportions 
rison Wild bear the ordeal! 

Rejoice Greatly,” which ends the first part of “The Mes- 
siah,”’ came the conviction that here was the right man in 
the right place, a man eminently fitted for the appointment, 
and one who knew and respected the traditions of oratorio. 
Not only audience, but chorus, and the usually unruly or- 
chestra, recognized the forcefulness of character and the 
fine musicianship and scholarship of the man who would in 
future rule as director of music over the famous Apollo 
Club 

And to the credit of both chorus and orchestra, let it be 
said that they responded nobly to the beat of the new con 
ductor, making it evident that Harrison Wild could rely 


I Several points 


upon their loyalty and sincere co-operation. 
of unusual excellence could be noted in the interpretation 
of “The Messiah.” For instance, Mr. Wild pays particular 
attention to the gradations of tone, he has a fine respect for 
rhythm, and is a martinet with regard to the endings of 
phrases. The attack was in all cases good, the orchestral 
effects were excellent, and the “Pastoral Symphony” could 
not have been better conducted nor played. It was a great 
occasion for our Chicago conductor,and one which aroused 
enthusiastic recognition. The choice of Harrison Wild as 
conductor of the Apollo was one of wisdom on the part of 
the president and directors of the club, and which, under no 
circumstances, could have been excelled. The performances, 
both on the 19th and 21st, were memorable, and can be 
reckoned among the greatest successes of the season. They 
might be termed home productions, as all the artists en- 
gaged were at some time Chicagoans, but who, going East, 
have become, one might say, famous in their respective 
branch of art. 

There was Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson, who is known 
the length and breadth of the land as an ideal oratorio 
singer, and who sang beautifully, with taste, discretion 
and true artistic worth. The clear, ringing tones of her 
lovely voice were heard in every part of the great Audi- 
torium and she certainly was one of the best sopranos we 
have ever had in “The Messiah.” Mrs. Katherine Fisk, 
gloriously handsome to look upon in a superb gown, was 
the handsomest figure we have seen on the concert stage 


for a long time 





ceeded, however, in gaining a big share of applause for th« 
contralto part, and sang with real sentiment and deep feel 
ing in her arias, “He Was Despised” being among the 
gems of the evening. Whitney Mockridge sang as 
became his reputation, obtaining instant recognition for 
the good work accomplished. Frank King Clark, th« 
basso, made his début at this “Messiah” concert and 


silenced all speculation as to his ability to do justice to 
his engagement. His voice, sonorous and cultivated, 


never was heard to greater advantage than at the Audi- 
torium, and his singing of ‘“‘Why Do the Nations?” lulled 
the anxiety of many a friend who was wishful for his 
success, for Frank King Clark can boast an army oi 
friends who one and all wish to see him at the head oi 
his profession. His début in oratorio at the Auditorium 
was emphatically a success in every particular. 
-_* * 


The magnetic Emil Liebling was a tremendous success 
at Nashville recently, when he lectured in the afternoon 
and gave a piano recital in the evening of the same day 
The Nashvillians took him to their homes and hearts and 
made his visit a great social function as well as an artisti 
event. Notices which reach me from Tennessee indicat 
that no other visiting artist has ever been accorded the 
reception given to the Chicago artist, as Mr. Liebling was 
the féted guest of the most prominent people of the city 
His playing was enthusiastically spoken of in the paper 
the gifted editor of the Nashville American, Miss Roberta 


Seawell, in her review of the week’s music says 


lharmonic Societ 


This has been a gala week for the P! 





Wednesday was the song recital at Mrs. Walter Dake’s 
day noon was the complimentary lecture of Emil Li 
yesterday evening his piano recital. 

When a man is eminent in so many lines, as is 


t 


Ss 


hard to give him due praise without seeming fulsome. 





Liebling is most charming, for to a distinguished persona 


ance he adds magnetism and the wide culture of the traveler and 


scholar. As a lecturer he certainly gives his listeners the solid 
iron of deep thought, and has a wit that sparkles and delights 
As a teacher he is a power for art. As a pianist, he is vigor, 1 
freshment and a big technic and luscious tone 

Added to all these things he writes for all the leading musica 


magazines many helpful, modern articles on all branches of 
He writes good music, too, as his evening program showed 

Mr. Liebling’s lecture was given at the spacious home of Mr 
S. A. Champion, on South Spruce street. Mis. Champion is pres 
dent of the Philharmonic Society, and under her judicious guid 
ance this club has already made a brilliant record. She is an ex 
quisite hostess, and was assisted in receiving by Mrs. W. D. Beard 
of Memphis. Certainly Mr. Liebling had a brilliant and enthusias 
tic audience. Among them were many gifted women, and expres 


sions of heartfelt pleasure were heard on all sides as his lecture 
concluded. The guests included only active and associate member 


of the Philharmonic and active members of the Tuesday 
Night Musicale, and about one hundred were present. 

The evening recital was at Major E. B. Stahlman’s elegant Vaux 
hall residence, which was filled with the second enthusiastic audience 
of the day. This drawing room recital marks an epoch in Na 
ville’s musical history. 

The first number, the Bruno Oscar Klein Suite, was played for 


the first time before a Nashville audience and proved a most inter 





esting novelty and one worked out in the best vein of its write: 
school of Amer 


who is one of the most prominent of the younger 
can composers. Mr. Liebling gave a most beautiful rendition of 
The nocturne, by Napravnik, was another most pleasing novelty 
of the Russian school. Mr. Liebling’s two compositions were mel 





Always a thankless task, Mrs. Fisk suc- 
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dious and dainty to a degree, and his rendition of them was a joy 
to the listeners 

Miss Vesey gave three songs and an encore Her singing, though 
marked by power and very dramatic, is never forced, but has a 
spontaneous charm and warmth always. 

Mr. Liebling congratulated both singer and accompanist on their 
artistic performance. 

Mr. Liebling’s audience was most enthusiastic, and demanded a 
half dozen or more encores, which he was good enough to give 
His playing is marked by a virility, a technical brilliancy, that only 
served as a means of intellectual expression, that few artists possess 
Mr. Liebling also possess« 
well as warmth of interpretation that are as rare as they are de 
lightful 

rhe whole beautif varied prograr a delight, and the Phil 


rmonic Society and it ests wil ng remember 
Another extract from a Nashville paper gives an account 


of Mr. Liebling’s lecture as follows 








Mrs. S. A. Champion, president of the P rmonic Society, ex 
tended the handsome hospitality of her home, on South 
street, yesterday morning, in honor of Er Liebling, of Chicago 
lo meet this noted guest were invited the active and associate mem 
bers of the Philharmon Society and active members of the Tues 
day Evening Musicale. A it eighty-five guests assembled to enjoy 
the rare treat Mr. Liebling ecture afforded The entire wer floor 
of the beautiful home was thrown open and prettily decorated in 
red roses, and at the close of the lecture refreshments were served 
This rming glimpse of Southern pitality seemed t e keenly 
appreciated by Mr. Liebling i before beginning ecture he 


gracefully expressed his gratitude 




















He gave an interesting sketcl f s life He was b Ger 
many and told of a German y fe in dhood and as a st 
dent He came to this « ntr n 67 ind went to Kentucky 

ere he taught for five ear In 187 ¢ ent to Chicago, and 
there became inspired t eve the 1cce which is n h 
\iter studying wnder Theodore Kullak for a time he yurneyed 

ick t e tatherland He went t Weimar, where, as Mr. Lie 
ng ¢ ‘ it, a King Art : rt held by mu an 
where erit alone counted » et te and ni 

re tar ar t a I 

MI Liebling d t this 

1 the fine 1 now be g n lied. He 1 

kK r te to Ame ‘ [ er 

Joseffy, to Mr. Liebling r the grea t g artist 

I he ecture wW a i ita 

ealt f musical knowledg 

\fter s lec e Mr. I g Bee Sor a, D min 
Pp. 39 

M Vesey entertained M I ga 1 eon at the tea roor 
ester Among t e preset M 5S. A. Champion, Mr 
Felix Ewing, Mr Aline Blondner iM Roberta Seawell 

* a * 

In looking over the entertainm«e given this year in Ch 
cago the popularity of ¢ c Hall is pre-eminently 
evidenced This | l, w h has been Pp y the most 
prosperous of the Western and mid-Western circuit, ha 
been for many years under the management of George 
Harmon, whose personality has won for him the esteen 
and respect of both visiting and home artists ccess 
which attends him, it seems to n arises ft tliat 
cnowledge of the public requirement 1 | ‘ 

ist dealings, which have at ail ti nspired to insure 
confidence in his undertakings 

There are managers of big attra who would not 
leave Central Music Hall upon any nsideration; they say 
the acoustics are unsurpassed in t ry; that “the one 
corner from which you never can if which besets the 
majority of halls, is absent at Central Mu Hall; and tl 


no matter where the listener sits in this monument to George 
ct, and for 


B. Carpenter’s genius, the acoust re pert 


this reason do so many of the great pianists give their re 


tn t 





itals here. During the past year some of the biggest mee 
ings in Chicago have been given at Centr usic Hall, and 
the « ing year shows a long | of big concerts and lec« 
tures arranged 

Among the great people who w be heard here in the 
course of a very few weel are Sauer Rosenthal and Car 
reno 

The location of Central Music Hall is unsurpassed 
From north, south, west and east t ituation of the hall 
vhich has the most influential church in the city, is superb 
nd immediately on all lines of transportation 

_— 

There are times, few certainly, when a genuine love 1 
art and work for the advancement and good of art ar 
found in the musical profession. As a rule artists are to 


much engaged beating each other out of engagements and 
generally killing reputations to have much time to study 
art: but as I said before we occasionally find an artist 


willing to lend himself and his accomplishment for the 


purpose of creating a real and not fictitious interest 
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bn Aa To the point. George Hamlin is to give another recital 
of the Strauss songs which opened the season’s music 
last October, when the audience numbered several hun 
dred society people and six members of the musical pro- 
fession, and when George Hamlin did the finest work he 
has ever attempted. In introducing the Strauss 
he brought not only into Chicago, but into America a style 
of music distinctly different from anything ever heard 
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tone a 

y are de Charles W. Clark has been re-engaged by the Handel 
and Haydn Society of L t ng in “St. Paul” on 

he oh February 9. raptors 

account William H. Sherwood plays the Schumann A minot 
concerto with the New York Philharmonic Society, under 


the direction of Emil Paur, January 6 and 7; New Bruns 


h Spruce wick, N. J., January 9, and returning to Chicago in time 
( < 70 Ps +4 ‘ ’ 

we for his second recital, in Studebaker Hall, January 12 
ate mem 


the Thomas 


Wis., early in 


Mr. will soloist with 
Orchestra in March, 
April. ta 


William 


Sherwood appear as 


and p! Madison, 


ngaged as oloist 


who is ¢ 
St 


Osborn Goodrich, 


Louis, January 























e keenly with the Choral Symphony Society, 
peers 26, created a most favorable impression at his recent ap 
( pearance with the Arion Club of Milwaukee, in ‘The 
ier 
a stu Messiah,” December 20 \ few criticisms oO s work 
. cky are given here: 
‘8 and Mr. Goodrich has rarely ng anything | c an he did the 
n lificult aria, ““Why Do the Nations So Furiously Rage?’ Earlier 
yurneyed in the concert he was a trifle uncertain, but t quickly wore off 
r. Lic in the aria mention € ir] ed even t ¢ w are best 
’ uainted with his merits as a singer. He ang with fervor and 
acce power, and showed suc r ‘ tanding of t c he 
nterpreted that he was given a deserved ¢ r Evenin g W n 
sin 
— 
Mr. Goodrich has a we leserved reputatior t many were sur 
prised at the remarkably virile rendering ot W D e Nation 
ita Rage and the “Trumpet Sha Sound,” t c stened 
ast evening. All | work 4 ery fine and |! ce ems t 
minor have more color and 1 r e grow ler Phere nothing 
to prevent his making a g me a ng e fe e bari 
roor tones who can sing orator: Milwaukee Evening Journa 
Mr . 
rhe honors of the evening were rried off Mr. Goodrich and 
Miss Clark, both of whor 1 good work, especia Mr. G 
may t be prou f H b cle 
n Ch ability as a concert plished 
! f last night i I sed his 
nently 
: t ardent ad t D Ne 
most 
1 * * * 
Na 
rcOrge If the large numbe 3 ents is an indication 
teer of popularity, then Miss Jenny Osborn must certainly be one 
ccess if not the most popular nger in Chicag 
I When Miss Osborn sang “The Messial Ravenswood 
hutely December 20 she id « pleted a record of twe eight 
nsure engagements since October 6. Among these dates were two 
appearances in St Louis, tw in Milwaukee, recita n De 
1 ‘ ; . 
1 no Moines, Ia.; Fort Wayr Ind.: S x ¢ J Grinnel 
y Say Ia.; Ottumwa, Ia., and the initial prod the “Per 
e on sian Garden” in Chicago 
s the Miss Osborn’s season for the new year | es to be 
that as successful, if no re so, than the year just finished 
Her engagements for January to date are as 1 w 


Rennselaer, Ind., January 10; “Messiah,” Madison, Jan 























r re uary 12; Cedar Rapids, Ia., January 16; Mitchell 
leet January 18 Persian Garden,” Lafayette, Ind 
and 23; recital Beethoven songs, Chicag J inuary 2 I il 
e Battle Creek, M Jar larv 20. and ) S Ww he De 
troit Symphony Orchestra, January 3! 
the Owing to the engagements made for Rosenthal on the 
Car Pacific Coast, the ble to give the second re 
cital, which his ¢ ig’ had advertised, there 
ed fore his admirers were yntent themselves with 
hal hearing him with the or n one recital at Cen 
verb tral Music Hall 
William Armstrong will speak before the Chicago 
Woman’s Club on January 11 on the subject of “Free Con 
, certs for the Poor,” and will lecture at Peoria January 19; 
! Chicago, January 25; Des Moines, January 31, and Lincoln, 
to February 1 
un Miss Julia Officer was in town several days recently ar 
ud) 
MISS 
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125 East 74th Street, New York. 
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NEW YORK, or 
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131 East 17th Street, New York. 


ranging for a music festival at Omaha in June. The ques 
tion is, however, what about the Trans-Misssissippi Expo 
sition, which, it is proposed, should be held again this year 
Who will be music director? 

A namesake of Clara Barton, whom I| heard recently in 
Mrs. Gertrude Murdough’s would, if her powers 
ot concentration were as capable as her hngers, be 
Several pi 


studio, 


one Ol 


the shining lights of the Murdough studio 


anists from this studio are becoming favorably 


known to the public, among them being Mrs 
Hiatt Dutton, who was heard to much advantage in Kan 


Fann 


Sas City 
Miss Maud Jennings, the pianist, is visiting Washington 


and meeting with great social and musical success 


Miss Blanche Peters, also a Liebling disciple, is soon 


visit Washington. 





Mrs. Nellie Allen Parcell, the pianist, gave a del zg 1 
musical at her studio December 8. Some of the best ar 
tists in the city were present, and a splendid program wa 
given Mrs. Parcell also p ayed with great success at the 
Union Club recital, December 10, at Memorial Ha 

Few readers and elocutionists are there who can com 
mand the admiration which is gained by Lillian Wood 





ward Ginckel, who, as a member of the dramatic depart 
ment of the Chicago Musical College as done m tl 

s good in dramatic work. Following are some personal 
om ts from prominent peopl 
































There are reac and readers these days, and having taken up rf 
ss and heard many of them, I am pleased to make an exce} 

{ Lillian Woodward Gunckel, and cheerfully indorse her work 
Arden, N. ( November 15, 1804 Birt Nye 
It gives me great pleasure to publicly mmend the work of Lillian 

W iward ( ke Her talent is of the very ghe Her 
ersa urcs delightful variety. Her selections are as tf: 
her o charmingly modest, her methods so spor 

ar natur tha an hour with her s S$ an audi € 

minds made more wholesome and hearts made more apt 
Ropert McIntyre 
Pastor Grace M. E. ¢ I Denver, ¢ 
ere er ‘ it oF a few fa t ady, f ‘ 
ng € € ring eS fs tor a matt al taier the 
er rn t as been perfec ul educatior j € 
e mannecrfis! i the ie r € ) 
e f f e stage affecte ‘ Her re g € 
I ngiy na ra a conversatior and her praise tl s 
‘ be awarded no reader Rosert J. BurpeETte 
I Gunckel a n he t 
ng it She is not only delightf 
ear t k on, possessed as she 
re artily commend her as worthy 
ear Dr. James Hepty 
* * 
} ? } j t ' ¢ 

The Redpath Grand Concert Company is t I 
traveling company I ever heard, and the success wl 
a ls all the programs is fre dit \ of the « 
visited have been charmed with the concerts given, a! 
the various newspapers Nave spoke! nig terms t 
ability of the artists and the general periormance lr} 
personnel of the company is composed of Miss Hel 
Db ‘ elight g ‘ ig prat Miss 
vf . 
y y i ¢ { iry AI iaS a grea 
contralto; William Rieger, Arthur Beresford and Adolp] 
Rosenbecker 

Following are some press notices obtained by t R 
path Grand Concert Company 

It is seldom that we have the opportuni of hearing 1 a 

pany of artists as these, and the appr of the highly apprecia 
well as representative audience was manifested by enthusiast 
ap ause 

The introductory number, “Hunting Song,’”’ Schnecker, by Miss 

Buckley, Miss Clary, Mr. Rieger and Mr. Beresford, was simy 
revelation, the rich blending of the voices and artistic perception 

f the singers won the praise of the audience and opened an even 

ngs entertainment f exquisite pleasure 

Mr. Rosenbecker is universally recognized a 4 neert 





soloist of great distinction, and in last evening’s program fairly out 
did himself. He is a master on the instrument and more than de 
ghted the audience in his two selections 
Miss Buckley, the sopran an exceptionally clear and sweet 
ce of the most pleasing alities and in rendition of 
“Polonaise” (Mignon), by Thomas, displayed to great advantage 
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e me dic and resonan c irce Lf er ce and emotiona: 
pathy 
Mr. Rieger as a tenor ng¢ f great art t as a bea 
i voice f the highest range In a it né f the best and 
t hin ed t« v € eard ere I mat a day 
rhe contra Merry I e Clary wit at t one of Amer 
a's best s \ Clas r marv¢ isly full, f 
id me w, power 1 of great pass. She is a commanding - 
tage appe nce id g by n ew a most imposing con 
voice at at once the praises of the audienc« 
Arthur Beresiord as a ba t wa iper and irom the first 
je a great impre n In “Honor and Arms a selection from 
5 n” (Hande r r ‘ ace by storm. He 
lea As posse ng a dee; t i musical voice, 
he lies w gre taste and elous execution. He 
ngs with expre t ates cle y 
Hiug Frey as a pia a pan was we received and fully 
€ s g ret n exceller pianist and refined 
n Jourr Battle Creek ] Uctober 25, 1898 
e Methodist ar ¢ e w t auspic pe 1 im the 
Board of Trade A t \ ay evening by e Kedpath Conce 
pany, the g 4 t Z ied and ghted w the 
elient progr presente i ers i the mpany were 
Hele | kle | | Mary L e Clary, contralt 
\ m H. Kieg 1 \ I t a Adolph Rosen 
cker I Hugo I pa t 
lhe work fin whe I luet, tr 
j ‘ r ce i frequent « Ww 
g that t r i g pathy e artists 
highly apy ‘ r c s.— Dispatc ( 1 us, Uh 
( ber 1 898 
Ihe Redpath ¢ ert Company is quite worthy of all that has been 
en € c I € ga 1 A c er e singing 
a pleasing feature the entertainment. I r voice so wel 
rained are seld c 1 exces lg opera 
The quartet Martha y I “ nd e one from Verdi's 
Rig ere given with fne « < 
A S r I . M Helen | + 4 4 ean-cut 
and s pa ¢ quality of ce a gs st artist 
lary | e ¢ ar the ead f 
é s ‘ er j ty { her voice would 
P API ¢ 
l \ H. Riege s He sang finely 
€ ng beresi S$ mot a stranger t 
g ppe ere € re a mag hicen ce and 
ie g taste s | er and ex n He is 
r g His C t f H le great song 
H \ was a grand per € stirred everyone 
Appia € hie ais gainea 1 t I seil 
»ong e Bed n Chie 
I A Rose ecker i i everyor 
f c ig. He 2 g bee at t actor 
4 a teac and taiented periormer having 
ra f ‘ ] as’ © estra 1 several years 
H é lic was c e | ‘ ant effect his most 
t passages 
Hug Fre the i nice work He is 
t € r € ed musician Daily 
» ‘i ( er ~ So 
. t e Sta ( € $s now a memory 
B a me not ina anger fading 
, a spirat é ea t an earnest desire 
e Zane ¢ ement ¢ and appreciation 
nes Tg and i 1 n ering nearly 1,50 
‘ © up w excel I st people of the city 
walk Their r is nur $s On a rainy 
g ear r c f the r endaple 
The Redpa Gra Concert ( [ e honor pening 
« eries i ¢ te ments c a t are tar t he 
ig r d C ek er re ber 5, 1898 
CHICAGO, January 18¥ 
When the strong sympathy always existing between 
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York Times says 
Carl at the organ proved hir 
difficult instrument. | 


Nashville Banner says 


“The greatest treat in 


ton Herald says 
“It aroused the audience to enthusiasm, and the 
Carl came forward to bow his respects twice and then went back to play another 
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rs musical and d gs dramatic is understood and 
nized, it becomes not so difficult to discover a reason 
ie Silent stillness of the week just passed in those 


s wherein harmony is the nominal king 


or symphony, reception or the repentant union ot 
ster's Eve, when one night’s friendliness was sup 


to obliterate ckering, malice and gen 


l I insignificance when ‘Cy 


le Bergerac,” the play in years, is assailed as the pur 
ent of a Rostand and the plagiarism on a Gross 
ether the literary honor of so notable a success is to 
rne by Paris or Chicago, for S. E. Gross, the clain 


magnitude 


the hour 


as regards sub 
Shall it be 


s a real estate dealer of 


property Ss the question ol 


nself one of the foremost manipulators of this 


jis playing of the Guilmant Caprice was entrancing 


the way of organ music that has ever been presented in the 






applause did not cease until Mr 
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Cyrauo the Gascon and Frenchman of the Old World, or 
the merchant prince, a cosmopolitan production of suc- 
cessful barter and utter unconventionalism? Judge 
Grosscup has the matter in hand, for S. E. Gross has 
boldly declared that the famous author, Edmond Rostand, 
of Paris, has stolen the child of his (Gross’) imagination, 
dressed it in the fashion of a bygone century and claimed 
it for his own, whereas the motifs, the ideas, in fact the 
very plot were hatched in a little thatched cottage by the 
Chicago land owner and promoter of suburban sub- 
divisions twenty years ago. Be this as it may, S. E. Gross 
has served papers on Mansfield to injunct him from pro- 
ducing “Cyrano de Bergerac,” and has brought suit 
against the celebrated actor and his manager, A. M. Pal- 
mer, charging plagiarism. 

Chicago dearly loves a sensation, and has one just to 
its own taste, for there has been no such stir. here in 
years. To think that the Windy City should conceal the 
Rostand of America! “The Merchant Prince of Corn- 
ville (no relation to “Les Cloches de Corneville’) is 
the name of the Chicago Rostand’s production and which 
it is claimed the Gross Parisian has appropriated. Oh, 
the deviltry of that playwright who could so far stoop to 
conquer! 

* + * 

It is becoming customary for the managers to look 
Westward for their artists, and the latest to be discovered 
by no less personages than the De Reszkés and Maurice 
Grau is Charles W. Clark, who has been offered a definite 
engagement with their company for next season. Mr. 
Clark had a special call to New York by Edouard de 
Reszké, who heard him sing when in Chicago, and so 
delighted was the great basso with our baritone that he 
requested Mr. Clark to go East and sing for his brother Jean 
and Mr. Grau, who were overwhelming]v complimentary as 
to Clark’s method and tone production, Mr. Grau going 
so far as to tell him that his enunciation was as near per- 
fection as any he had ever heard, and immediately offered 
the Chicago artist the engagement with them, and this 
despite the fact that Charles W Clark’s work has been 
confined exclusively to oratorio and song recitals, his 
experience in opera and his repertory being limited. 

Although nothing is definitely settled I would not be 
surprised if the parts of Wolfram in ‘“Tannhauser,” and 
Valentine in “Faust,” were sung to a Chicago audience 
by Charles W. Clark as a member of the grand opera 
company. 

I suppose the majority of artists follow their profession 
for financial reasons as well as in the interest of art, so it 
is incomprehensible why Mr. Clark, who must be making 
considerably more money than most operatic artists, 
should be willing to consider an offer at all unless pecu- 
liarly good. Even Campanari, popular as he is, cannot be 
making the income of our Chicago baritone. His en- 
gagements have already been numerous, and now he sings 
in “The Messiah” at Grand Rapids, January 9; Madison, 
Wis., January 12; Oak Park, January 16; with Chicago 
Apollo Club, February 1; Chicago Mendelssohn Club, 
February 8, and with the Handel and Haydn in Boston, 
February 19. With a church position, which is possibly 
unique in the history of church engagements, and a very 
large class of vocal pupils, paying the highest price obtain- 
able in Chicago, Mr. Clark must be actuated from motives 
of ambition and certainly not financial reasons if he ac- 
cepts an offer from the Grau company. However, time 
will show. 

a 

The halls in the Fine Arts Building are to be given over 
to the American Biograph from Sunday, January 8, till the 
following week, when the Rev. Thomas H. Malone will 
give a series of lectures (illustrated by moving pictures) 
relative to the life of Pope Leo XIII. and the Vatican. The 
lectures have aroused much interest, and there is every 
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promise of a big attendance. To-morrow the first enter- 
tainment is at Studebaker Hall, the succeeding nights the 
lectures will be in University Hall. 

¢ ¢ 9 

Not only Chicago, but St. Louis, recognized Frank King 
Clark’s exceptional singing in “The Messiah,” and he has 
evidently received the commendation of the entire press. 

The following appeared in the various Chicago and St. 
Louis papers: 

CHiCAGO, “ MESSIAH’ PERFORMANCE DECEMBER 19, 1898. 

As the music progressed his confidence increased, so that by the 
time the “‘darkness” recitative was called for he was at his best. 
He enunciates clearly and gives a careful reading to the work in 
hand, while his tone has nothing of harshness in it.—Inter-Ocean. 





Mr. Clark has a sonorous voice of considerable power, and in the 
latter numbers he was highly satisfactory.—Record. 





Mr. Clark has a voice of power and depth, and last night he sung 
with strength and enthusiasm, and was frequently forced to bow his 
acknowledgments, for he handled the difficult music easily.—Daily 
News. 





In “The People that Walked in Darkness’’ he succeeded in being 
mellow, smooth and refined.—-Evening Post. 





Frank King Clark’s basso was in every way acceptable, and in his 
efforts in the difficult aria, “‘Why Do the Nations So Furiously 
Rage?’’ was enthusiastically applauded.—Journal. 





Mr. Clark added to his reputation by his singing of the bass 
solos.—Tribune. 





The soloists for the occasion were Mrs. Genevieve Clara Wilson, 
Mrs. Katharine Fisk. Whitney Mockridge and Frank King 
Clark, all of whom sustained their well earned reputations most 
admirably.—Times-Herald. 





WITH CHORAL SYMPHONY Society, ST. LOUIS, DECEMBER 29, 189. 

Mr. Clark gave a scholarly and dignified rendering of the three 
great bass solos and the recitatives that precede the first two of 
them. His voice is powerful, resonant and is remarkably flexible 
Mr. Clark’s conception of his role was in the main beyond criti- 
cism. The aria, “Why Do the Nations Rage?” was sung at a very 
rapid tempo, but every note was distinct. A fine dramatic climax 
was achieved in the repetition of the first part of this solo, which, 
by the way, was one of the most successful events of the concert.— 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 





Frank King Clark’s manly young throat rang out with fine effect, 
in “The People that Walked in the Darkness,” &c.—St. Louis Star. 





Frank King Clark, the basso, sang in excellent voice.—St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 





The bass, Frank King Ciark, of Chicago, won immediately for 
himself the favor of the public. His voice is phenomenal and his 
technical development of the same excellent. All his coloratura 
passages were clear and pure to the ear, and he understood, through 
carefully studied delivery, how to master his role in the fullest de 
gree. The public acknowledged the artistic performance with 
stormy applause.—Translated from Der Westliche Post. 

H. Burgess-Jones, a young baritone, pupil of Bicknell 
Young, won the prize in the Welsh Eisteddiod held in 
Milwaukee on January 2. The following from the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel describes this young singer’s enviable 
success: 

The musical adjudicators, however, did relent in their criticism 
in two instances. The first was in the baritone solo, in which the 
competitors were required to sing “Lead, Kindly Light,” com 
posed by Daniel Protheroe, of Milwaukee. In this case Mr. Ste 
phens, who delivered the opinion, paid a high compliment to Mr 
Protheroe as a musical composer, and in awarding the prize to H. 
Burgess-Jones, of Chicago, said that he had “a sweet voice, with a 
sympathetic tone, and a keen intellect that took advantage of 
every shade of emotional feeling expressed in the superb hymn 
so beautifully set by your talented composer, Mr. Protheroe. His 
intensity, in both the most tender as well as the most powerful 
passages, was the crowning point of merit in this magnificent singer’s 
work. We award H. Burgess-Jones the prize of $10, and if it was 
fifty times $10 it would not be too much for his excellent 
singing.”” The verdict was received with a tremendous round of 
applause. 

Mrs. Nellie Allen-Parcell, pianist, of St. Louis, gave a 
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delightful program for Governor and Mrs. Stevens in 
Jefferson City, Mo., during the holidays. She was assisted 
by Herr Wackerling, professor of violin at Hardin Col- 
lege. FLORENCE FRENCH. 


Boston Music Notes. 
Boston, January 7, 1899. 

Miss Carolyn Boyan, who came here from San Fran- 
cisco to assist Anna Miller Wood in her private teaching, 
will sing on Sunday evening at a special service at the 
Beneficent Church, Providence. Miss Boyan has directed 
Miss Wood’s classes in sight singing in San Francisco for 
the past five years. 

Weldon Hunt gave a recital at the Tuileries on Monday 
afternoon, which called out a large and fashionable audi- 
ence. Mr. Hunt has recently returned from a season of 
study abroad and uses his fine voice with much taste and 
discretion. His singing of Schubert’s “Augenthalt” is 
especially to be commended 

The Worcester County Musical Association is already 
beginning preparations for the fall festival. The first re- 
hearsal takes place on the 16th of this month. The chorus 
is kept at about 400 voices, a weeding process being car- 
ried on each year to keep the singing up to a certain 
standard. 

Miss Helen Wright has been engaged for the soprano 
part in Cowen’s “Rose Maiden,” to be given in Nashua, 
N. H., next week. 

A public class in singing, similar to those in successful 
operation in Boston, is being started in Brookline. One 
lesson a week will be given for the present. The first 
meeting of the class takes place the middle of the month 

Dr. P. C. W. Dufault, of Worcester, pupil of Mme 
Maria Peterson, who recently went to New York, has 
secured the tenor position in the choir of the Church of 
the Messiah, where Dr. Minot J. Savage is pastor. Miss 
3ertha Cushing, formerly of Boston, is contralto in the 
same choir 

J. Melville Horner will sing the baritone solos in the 
new works of Peter Cornelius, to be given by the Cecilia 
on the 26th inst. 

At the Riverdale Casino, on Tuesday evening, occurred 
the second in the course of winter concerts being given 
by the Boston Instrumental Club, W. W. Swornbourne, 
director. The third in the series takes place Tuesday 
evening, January 24. 

Of Miss S. Marica Craft, who is to sing with the Adam 
owski Quartet in Manchester, N. H., on the oth, a Man 
chester paper says: 

To Manchester people Miss Craft is a newcomer. Miss Craft has 
sung in New Hampshire, and at The Weirs last summer was about 


the only star there. She is one of Boston’s few good sopranos, and 
she is as charming in presence as she is trained in music. Thurs- 
day night of last week Miss Craft sang the soprano parts in “The 
Messiah” in Salem, Mass. She sang without notes, and she greatly 
pleased her audience. The other singers were Miss Cole, contralto, 
a pupil of Georg Henschel; Frederick Smith, a pupil of Norman 
McLeod; Mr. Babcock, basso, and the Germania Orchestra played 
Mr. Whelpley was ihe organist. Miss Craft sings in “The Creation” in 
Randolph, Vt., on the 26th. She also sings in the Exeter spring 
festival, the date of which has not yet been fixed 


Mr. W. E 


contemplates giving some evening entertainments with 


McPherson, who has a studio in Lowell, 
the assistance of a reader. Some of Kipling’s verses that 
have been set to music will form the theme 

F. B. Hill, choir director of the Paige Street Free Bap 
tist Church, in Lowell, is spoken of as one of the most 
energetic of the younger choir directors 

Mrs. Marian Titus sang with the Lowell Orchestral So- 
ciety on New Year’s Day. and this is what the Lowell 
Citizen says: 

“Mrs. Titus was the singer, an artist blessed with a voice 
that is sweet and flexible and well trained to express the 
sentiment of the songs she sang. There is a reminiscence 
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of Patti in her upper tones which are clear and flute-like, 
and her expression is lucid and without a flaw. It is not a 
heavy voice, but it is strong and vibrant. The Chanson 
was florid and she sang it charmingly; but the best of her 
songs was the “Irish Love Song,” it was so simple and 
pathetic.” 

Miss Gem Buker, soprano, assisted by Timothée Adam- 
owski, violin; J. J. Turner, baritone; Miss Alice M. Mills, 
accompanist; Miss Mary L. Shaw, accompanist for Mr 
Turner, will give a song recital in Steinert Hall on the 
evening of the 13th. An attractive and interesting pro- 
gram has been arranged 

Frank O. Nash is having a very busy season, the several 
concert companies of which he is director having been 
engaged for concerts in many cities and towns during the 
past three months, as well as having booked a large num- 
ber of engagements for the remainder of the season. Mr 
Nash is pianist in these different organizations. 

A Lewiston, Me., paper of recent date says: 

“The eminent Boston musician, Homer A. Norris, 
formerly of Auburn, was born in Wayne, Me., where he 
early became identified with music, filling a responsible 
position as organist. His chief interest, however, has al- 
ways been in the theory of music, and to-day he is one of 
Boston’s leading teachers of theory and composition. Mr 
Norris’ compositions are not numerous, but they make up 
in quality what they lack in quantity. ‘Rock-a-bye Baby,’ 
‘Protestations,’ with a fervid violin obligato; ‘The Red 
Rose,’ ‘Jessie Dear,’ and ‘Du bist wie eine Blume,’ are 
some of Mr. Norris’ best known lyrics. In more pre- 
tentious form are found a cantata, ‘Nain,’ a concert over- 
ture, ‘Zoroaster, and a ‘Romanza’ for violin and piano.” 

The establishment of a musical department in the Public 
Library of Somerville is contemplated. Bound books and 
sheet music will be put in general circulation. The condi- 
tions at the library are very crowded, and it would not be 
surprising that if in the annual report of the trustees a 
larger appropriat ked for irom the city council, in 
order that an addition may be put on the building 

A. K. Virgil will give a cour 
the “Technic of Pianoforte Playing and the Art of Ex- 
the Virgil Clavier 


se of five lecture-lessons on 


pression beginning to-morrow at 
School, 355 Boylston street. Mr. Virgil will also give a 
course of twelve class lessons (two a week) during this 
1001. Both these courses will 
n so successfully by Mr 


be similar to those recently giver 


month and next at the s 


Virgil in London and Berlin 

Students of the advanced classes of the New England 
Conservatory of Music gave a recital in Sleeper Hall 
Wednesday evening. The participants were Albert Wier, 
Miss Margaret Upcraft, Miss Mary Kidd, Miss Elizabeth. 
Hanson, Miss Agnes Gardner Eyre, Miss Lora Lamport, 
Miss Gertrude Louise Hale and F. J. Day. On Friday 
evening Albert E. Weir gave a violin recital in Sleeper 
Hall, assisted by Miss Anna L. Garmyou, soprano, and 
Miss Agnes Gardner Eyre, piano 

The Faelten Pianoforte School will give its next recital 
in Steinert Hall on January 28 

Miss Marguerite Hall will give a vocal recital January 
24, in Association Hall, as the next in the course of music 
students’ chamber concerts 

Mrs. Edward Hoffman, formerly a well-known soprano 
and in later years the principal teacher of vocalism in 


Providence, R. 1., died December 31. Harrnet Mudg« 
Safford was born in Portland, Me., April 23, 1842. In 
December, 1871, she was married to Edward Hoffman, 
himself a well-known composer, the popular “Mocking 
Bird” being one of his productions. For twenty-five years 
Mrs. Hoffman had been prominent in various church 
choirs in Providence, and for twenty-two years she and 
her husband gave music recitals in Infantry Hall 


New England News. 
ISS HELEN DEMPSEY, well known in Lowell, 


played a violin solo at the Lowell Orchestral So 

ciety’s concert January 1. Mrs. Marian Titus sang upon 
this occasion. 

Recitals are given each month at the Nashua, N. H 
School of Music and Elocution, Odd Fellows Block 

Mrs. G. H. Tillson is both organist and leader of the 
choir of the Second Congregational Church in North 
ampton, Mass. Mrs. Charles Spaulding sang a solo at 
the Christmas service 

George B. Stevens’ course of musicals in Gloucester 
Mass., is meeting with much success, great interest being 
shown and large and fashionable audiences being present 
at each concert. 

Miss Villa Whitney White gave a recital in Providence 
recently 

Allen Swan, organist of the Unitarian Church in New 
Bedford, assisted by Louis B. Walker, tenor, will give an 
organ recital in Taunton during the month of January 

Misss Irene Pinder has been engaged as contralto of the 
First Universalist Church of Lowell, Mass., to temporarily 
fill the place of Mrs. McIntyre 

The Christmas music at the Methodist Church of Gardi 
ner, Me., was rendered by the following double quartet 
and orchestra: A. W. Cunningham, L. Harlow, tenors 
Mrs. E. F. Crocker, Miss Bessie Lander, sopranos; Mrs 
E. C. Dill, Miss Lizzie Church, altos; E. M. Dolloff, A 
C. Lander, bass. Orchestra—Miss Anna Day, organist 
Henry N. Bates, first violin; Geo. E. McKenney, second 
violin; H. F. Twombly, cornet; H. N. Wakefield, clari 
net: J. M. L. Bates, ’cello 

A new musical organization has been formed in Port 
land, Me., under the name of the Crane-Morean Concert 
Its members are Harry H. Crane, solo violin 
mandolin and viola; Miss Mollie Mullan, solo violin 
Miss Sweeney, soprano soloist; Clarence H. Brown 
cellist; Miss Bernadette Morean, solo pianist and ac- 
companist 

Presque Isle, Me., people musically inclined have or 
ganized for practice for a festival chorus. Mrs. H. H 
Fisher was chosen president; Mrs. H. B. Foster, vice 
president, and Rev. Cecil Dean, secretary and director 

H. L. Yerrington, organist of the First Congrega 
ist Church, of Norwich Conn., is giving a series of orgar 
recitals this winter 

The following musicians will appear at the benefit give 
to Carl Osterberg, ’cellist of the Jefferson Orchestra 
Portland, Me: The Jefferson Orchestra, Frank L. Calla 
han, director; Chandler’s full band, Philip E. Robins 
conductor; American Cadet Band, C. L. Higgins, con 
ductor; Metropolitan Mandolin and Guitar Club, William 
H. Clifford, Jr., director; Hatch, Skillings and McConne 


Company 
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musical artists; Miss Lizzie M. Brown, soprano; Mrs. F 
\. Horgan, contralto; Dr. H. M. Nickerson, tenor; John 
P. Welch, baritone; Joseph Douglass, reader; E. G. Blan- 
chard, cornet soloist; Fred P. Harlow, trombone soloist; 


Fred W. Robinson, xylophone 


The German Times, Berlin, says in a recent issue: 
James C. Murray, a talented young violinist from Hol 
yoke, Mass., U. S. A., who is studying here with Concert 
meister Anton Witek, is the possessor of a fine Bergonzi 


violin. Mr. Murray bought the instrument while in south 


ern Germany last summer for a ridiculously small amount 


Shortly afterward he had it repaired by a violin maker 
in Leipsi When the violin was taken apart a roll of 
papers was found glued to the inside, which upon being 
opened disclosed a number of love-letters, dated Wurz 
burg, 1867 ] ter being repaired, proved to 
have a beautiful, sonorous and powerful tone, and is con 
sidered one of Bergonzi’s fine pecimens The instru 


m : alned »* marl 
ment 1S valued at 2,700 marks 


Mme. Helene Maigille Pupils. 
ring teachers of New York are so for 


Fe ‘ g 
tunate in the number or character of their pupils as is 
Mme. Helene Maigillk In her studio musicals this season 
he has introduced several ngers ot! exceptional talents 
Her most advanced and best-known pupils are Miss Olive 
Celeste Moore, M Lucie Hartt, Miss Edythe Porter 
ind F. Homa Leonard The last mentioned possesses a 
beautiful tenor v r f ngular sweetness and adequate 
power, wl he already controls like an artist, thanks to 
his teacher, who is taking a sp | interest in his develop 
ment. Parson Price, who heard him sing, said In him 
the r ik ng I \ - ‘ c r 
Madame Maigill just uccessful in training male 
es as fe \ r In a few weeks these singers 
ind sever thers will appear in a musical in Madame 
Maigille’s stud It is a pleasure to speak of the success 
so able and conscientious a teacher as Madame Mai 
gille and to commend her excellent method 
The Scharwenka Conservatory of Music. 
The first students’ recital of the Scharwenka Conserva 
ry of Mu this son took place last Saturday night in 
e p Yr n t No. 35 East Sixty-second 
reet. Those who participated were the vocal pupils of 
M Emil Gra ep pupils of Emil Gramm and 
Miss Klara Leel nd the lin students of Richard Ar 
nold Miss Fanny Levy played German Dances, No. 3 
by Beethover Miss Margaret McCall played the adagio 
m Wieniaw Second ( und Spanish Dances, 
by Natchez: Miss D. H. Pheiffer played Raffs “La Fil 
euse:” Miss Mauriel Taylor ng Hush-Bve,” by Lane 
Miss Viola Gramm played Valse Lente, by Schytte; Henry 
ngreuter played Romanze, by Wilheln ind “L’Ara 
gonesa,” by Alard: M R Edholm played Weber’s 
Rondo Brillia nd Miss Blanche L. Thebault sang 
Stars.” by Leor ind “Damon,” by M. Stange While 
1 the pup gave evide f talent and thorough train 
ng. Miss Ru Ed performance w so remarkable 
is to be worthy pe ment 
Richard Burmeister, the musical director of the conserva 
‘ vy. was pr d mpl mented the put ils upon their 
, seworthy efforts 
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BosTON, Mass., 
term the concert 


and recitals vocal, 


ITH the passing of the holiday 
again into activity, 


announced in 


season came 
instrumental and otherwise, are a profusion 
sufficient to strike awe to the soul of even the most reso- 
lute nothing of the music critic who 
must hear them all, will-he, nil-he. Last week the tax was 
exacting, one concert only for each day being the 
allowance. This week there is an but the con- 
cert givers have cunningly avoided conflicting with each 
other and have parceled the entertainments out between 
afternoons and evenings, thus giving the critics no oppor- 
tunity to escape a performance by pleading the extreme 
difficulty of being in two age at one and the same time 
The week was ushered in by the Kneisel Quartet, with 
Mozart’s Quartet in D prides Beethoven’s Quartet in F 
minor, and Svendsen’s Octet for A major. It 
is necessary to add that the readings and the performances 
of these works were of the highest quality; that the keen- 
in regard to the characteristics 


concert goer, to say 
not very 
increase, 


strings in 


est distinction was made 
of each composer, and that the concert was a delight to 
everyone in the large and refined audience who was 
appreciative of what is loftiest and best in the playing of 
music of this order 

On Tuesday evening Alberto Jonas gave his first piano 
recital here. His program included a Largo by Bach in 
F; Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 111; Mendelssohn’s Prelude 
and Fugue in E minor; Chopin’s Ballade in G minor, and 
a group of smaller pieces by the same composer, as well 
as selections from MacDowell, Arthur Foote, Liszt, Mosz- 
and three ‘Northern Dances” of his com- 
position. Mr. Jonas renewed the favorable impression he 
made at one of last season’s Symphony concerts regarding 


kowski. own 


the thoroughness of his equipment in the most advanced 
school of modern piano technic, and his freedom from the 


modern tendency to pound instrument un 


equally the 
mercifully 

In all of the lighter and more gracefully melodious 
tnusic he was wholly charming. In Bach he was less ac- 
ceptable, for he read the Largo in a spirit of sickly sen 
timentality and with a heavy seasoning of rubato that quite 
distorted it. The requisite breadth, dignity and frank sim 
plicity were not there. Similarly misguided was his inter- 
pretation of the Beethoven Sonata, the variations for the 
most part being overloaded with insincere pathos and im- 
pregnated by a Chopinesque feeling that was almost gro- 
tesque in the singular effect produced. In both this and 
the preceding work a vigorous forte was invariably fol 
lowed by a lackadaisical, rubato-tinted pianissimo, until 
geometrically regular method tone coloring be 
came at last almost exasperating His satisfying 
effort of the evening was his playing of the Chopin Bal 
lade, which was something of a surprise, in view of the 
strong flavor of Chopin that permeated his renderings of 
The notes were all played with remark- 


this 
least 


other masters. 


able fluency, but the artist came to grief through his 
success in hoisting Chopin with his own petard. The 
artist’s own compositions are bright, poetic in feeling and 
interesting, and were played in a manner that filled them 
with delicate charm. The resources of Mr. Jonas’ finger 
skill were brilliantly displayed in the difficult but rather 
stupid and unnecessary Moszkowski study, which was per- 
formed with consummate ease and power 


* * * 


On Wednesday evening Mr and‘Mrs. Max Heinrich 
and Miss Julia Heinrich, assisted by Wilhelm Heinrich, 
gave a song recital in Steinert Hall. Max Heinrich sang 
groups of songs by Schubert and Schumann; Miss Hein- 
rich sang two songs by Brahms, and the “Gipsy Songs,” 
op. 106, for vocal quartet, by the last named composer, 
constituted the rest of the program. As usual, as far as a 
fine and deep appreciation of the composer’s meaning, a 
thorough sympathy wtih his text, an intellectual strength 
of interpretation are concerned, Mr. Heinrich’s perform- 
ances were of an uncommon beauty, that caused one to 
condone their vocal shortcomings. Miss Heinrich has a 
rich and beautiful contralto voice, not yet under full con- 
trol, but still delightful to listen to. She sang with good 
taste, intelligence and much of artistic feeling, and bids 
fair to become, by and by, a singer of mark. The Brahms 
cyclus of songs may be admirable things in their way, but 
they seem to me to be so inherently dull and distressingly 
alike that listening to them, even when better sung than 
they were on this occasion, must always be more of a pain- 
This was the second or third 
and my admiration for them 
whereof, I opine, the end 


ful duty than a pleasure. 
time that I have heard them, 
has been a steady diminuendo, 
has not yet been reached. 


*- * * 


On Thursday afternoon Clayton Johns gave a song 
recital, at which two groups of new songs, one to German 
words and the other to French, were sung by Miss Ger- 
trude May Stein. Mr. Johns is a prolific composer, who 
has written many songs that have won wide, well-deserved 
favor with singers and the public He is an earnest stu- 
dent of his art, and fills a place that he has made quite his 
own among the more artistic and aspiring of our native 
He has the gift of fresh and flowing mel- 
his 


song writers 
ody, and there is a charm of refined musicianship in 
treatment of it that compels sincere respect for his taste 
and his skill. His new songs were heard with pleasure, 
but they are lacking in the effect of spontaneity in inven- 
tion that peculiarly distinguishes his previous work. He 
was evidently hampered by composing music to poems in 
foreign tongues. Why he should have gone to Germany 
and to France for his texts when there is such an abund- 
ance of fine lyrics, new and old, in English it is not easy 
to understand. It is true that he has succeeded in writing 
one group of songs that are fair imitations of German 
Lieder, and another group that cleverly reproduce the 
color of French songs: but it is only this and nothing 
more. A French or a German song writer would have 
done much better with the respective poems. Mr. Johns 
is so much securer with his foot upon his native heath, 
and has a vein so strong and admirable in its decided in 
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dividuality that there is no need for him to resort to imi- 


tation, no matter how successfully he may achieve it. 
* * * 

[he program for last night’s concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra was: 
Overture, Der Freischutz........ povdsossteesumneed Weber 
Concerto for Viciin, No Pe GN oc nvcasbewcndetdeesaes Vieuxtemps 
UN Manca cheunadcadd eva bidsbencaovscsaindebendare Brahms 

Scored for orchestra by Wilhelm Gericke. 

Symphony, No. 1, D minor.... Per pe ee 

Miss Olive Mead was the soloist 

The symphony was performed on this occasion for the 
first time in Boston The “Freischiitz” overture had 
been heard here before 

Sinding’s work, though wholly in the most advanced 


modern vein, has at least the merit of clearness. There 


is in it nothing that perplexes the understanding even on 
a first hearing. It is, brief 
and is almost phenomenally singular in its 


however, not attractive on a 


acquaintance, 
suggesting 


barrenness of anything resembling beauty or 


grace or tenderness of sentiment. He starts out at a 
tremendously fiery pace, and scarcely relaxes it for a 
moment. There is tempest and flood in excess, but little 
of clear sky and sunshine. The work as a whole is more 
notable for its sustained wild vigor, its frenzied outbursts 


i 
of passionateness, its massive, brazen utterances of anger 


and what may be perhaps aptly called its frank brutality 
His hair is dishevelled, his eyes are flashing fire. he holds 
a lighted torch which he waves frantically aloft, he foams 
at the mouth and shouts er screams anarchy. There is 
no simulation in it All is fair and above board: and from 


the opening to the close of the symphony there is not even 


tendency of contemporary 


a suggestion of the prevailing 


musical art to seek mere novelty of effect at any sacrifice 
of the conventionalities 
This persistent turmoil, this excess of fury, without 
enough of a less boisterous nature to provide necessary con 
trasts, at length becomes monotonous. Then, too, despite 
all the excitements, there are dull moments caused by the 
unrelieved burliness characteristic of the work as a whole 
but one is not soothed to slumber by them, or if one be 
it is not for long. The noise would not admit of that 
And yet the symphony is not without a certain impressive 
nobility of spirit. It even charms in some inexplicable 
way. It seizes you with a firm hold, and, struggle as you 
may, it carries you irresistibly along with it. When it i 
all over you breathe more freely, and strangely enougl 
your sense of relief is mingled with respect Curious 
music this 
the work was 


A tremendously spirited presentation of 
than per 


given, but the audience was not moved to more 


functorily complimentary plaudits 

Mr. Gericke’s Brahms 
shows the hand of a skilled and experienced musician. It 
is rich, discreet and thoroughly charming in effect. With 
the exception of some two or three of the fourteen waltzes 
and 


orchestration of the waltzes 


performed the music is not very exhilarating the 


of their blithesomeness is of an order well calcu 
gaiety of nations. The performance 
finish the appl that 


ordial and prolonged 


quality 
lated to eclipse 
was exquisite in grace 
rewarded Mr. Gericke 

The tryingly difficult Vieuxtemps Concerto was 
Miss Mead. The 


the 


and and ase 


was ¢ 
admir 


young artist’s stvle 


ably played by 


GENEVIEVE CLARK WILSON, 


SOPRANO. c¢¢e 


Engaged for ‘*‘CREATION,’’ Handel and Haydn Society, Boston ; 


Sole Agent: Mrs. GEO. BENEDICT CARPENTER, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


**THE MESSIAH,’’ Apollo Club, Chicago ; 


** THE MESSIAH,” Mozart Society, Pittsburg 
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' New York Ladies’ Trio 


ON ON TOUR: a | Lilian Carllsmith, CONTRALTO. 
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J. H. McKINLEY, E. C. TOWNE, 


CONTRALTO. 


BARITONE. 


BASSO. 
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HEINRICH MEYN, 
CLEMENTE BOLOGNA, 


SOPRANO, 


LEWIS WILLIAMS, 


BARITONE. 


and Other Leading Musical Artists. 


DORA VALESCA BECKER, wou. 
FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, cexto. 
CELIA SCHILLER, piano. 


SOLE DIRECTION: REMINGTON SQUIRE, 125 EAST 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 
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broad and intelligent, her technic brilliant, her musical feel- incongruously, and across the face of which bald and un 
) takah] that f ] 
unmistakaDly na OS 


ing sincere, her tone large and pure, and she plays with scientific puffery is written so 
masculine energy and an ardor and a confidence worthy only can fail to take at it at its true value 
a more mature and more experienced artist And now, my dear Wolfsohn, do not, I pray you, in 
i form me of the authroship of such advance notices as those 
I may mistakenly attribute to the impassioned press agent 
A knowledge that I have been in error will not make the 


said notices any the less ridiculous, and I shall be spared 


I see by last week’s Courter that I have caused my dear 
friend, Henry Wolfsohn, another pang by my comments 
on the work of his press agent in his methods of heralding 


Rosenthal through the land; not a pang on his own ac the pain of sorrowing that an « ble CI na ind it 
ss > to Si ri he t n of balderdash nd also 

count, but on mine. It appears that I have again blun possible to ink to the utterance of baiderdas! al 
the trouble of examining the record in order to discover 


dered in taking a gushing advance notice for the produc 





tion of his press agent, when it was really written by whether padi oact diateal agents have faitl ly reproduced tl 

Mrs. Bowman Mr. Wolfsohn asks: “What will Mr. motices 0! which you proclaim the authors. You will r¢ 

Woolf say when I tell him that the above little article member that there was mnsiderable mat gling perpetrated 

is taken from a criticism written in the New York Sun n the notices regarding which you and I first entered on 

November 14, 1898, by Mrs. Bowman, one of our most genially amicable discussion. You have done what you 

estimable New York critics?” considered to be your duty. Rest content therewith, and 
All I can say is that the paper in which I saw the let us have no further contr yversy Le jeu n vaut pas 

article in question made no mentiog of Mrs. Bowman, la chandelle. Bless you! Auf wiedersehen B. E. Woout 

of whom, I regret to say, I never heard before, but printed 

it as if it were original matter. As it had the frantic press Carreno in Leipsic. 

agent ring, I naturally attributed it to a perfunctory busi [From the Leipziger Volksseitung of Thursday, December 

ness origin. Now if J. W. Morrissey, who is proclaimed ; —e ‘a 808.1 

co be Mr. Wolfsohn’s advance agent, and tor whom I ¢¢ \1yx7H PHILHARMONIC CONCERT —The prin 

have a profound respect as the inventor of the ‘ Paul and cipal honors at the Sixth Philharmon heen 

Virginia” kiss that made the late lamented Emma Abbott cenit Meth auitiel oft ti hes Tse Curain. ‘The 

immortal. will go through the country delivering to mus! us putation of this, the most tone powerful among cur 

cal editors New York criticisms without attributing them pianists, is so well established that one can scarce saj 


t< authors. he must expect painful misunderstanding 
» their authors, | — I anything new about her playing. Mrs. Carrefio performed 
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to ensue. Worse than this, if he mixes up Mrs. Bowman's the BR minor Concert No. |] <_< a f Peter 7 
criticisms with those of somebody else and causes them |) oy in on exhibit f etrencth that « na mal 
: kowsk ith an exhibition of streng at eve! ale 
o be set forth onsecutive parts of one and the same . : 
to € et tor 1 n pa i player might be deemed an extrac rdinaryv feat: but + ¢ 
] 7 nictaker INrecc ' 
article he st ould not comp ant u , n sta! mp —- same time the piane Pp rt Ww re render / liohel, le] 
aii i J it ) > we : it , > _ y ‘ 
is the result cately and clean cut that one can hardly believe that it is 
. ’ , + 7 
** matters ttl pianist as a ’ 1 
viet evcey ; ; the same hands that possess such absolute command over 
+ + -! ’ » T le ré cqem t 
musical hero with the alertness « gerdemain, the hale Gila oll hanell ice des Ute amie cates dimeaie 
strength of a blacksmith” and “who has worked at his ' ; rae . ° 
ae seers ; ‘grea clings likewise to Mrs. Carrefio’s playing r legat 
' umen ith the ferocit yf tiger and the 1 st ; 
strument with the fer y of a tiger and the industry ._ cient ahi anil tiidinin Cn: ¢ B nile 
ea teaver whnr hac enhdued that hard beast. the piano 
of a beaver, who ibdued ’ l _ ; grand piano, which sounded quite wooden, might hav 
ind taught it to know its master, to tremble at his clutch . : , ' ' ; 
ind taugt 7 a a ; titel : been partly to blame for this harshness yesterday For 
and to roar at nd’—T say performer like Mrs. Carrefio, and the two great mpos 
| wate eteother it the ne S ane nat 
write im su i whetner De ( rm tions of Tschaikowsky ut a T tess rendered — - a * 
estimable New York critics n impassioned press agent Ditin ta of eomsen natitaile bat Se en Oe 
sliithner is of cours nsuitable ut. « er hand 
asialins » ten ate t bucolic centre 
ran enthusiastic but untutored critic in a bucolic centre : hogs 
ve . .. with a hard Bechstein, too mu iain i 5 Mrs. Car 
he or she gives wild ent to nor more nor less than per ee 1. ” : ciated pees =e ‘ 
refio’s playing requires r er 
fervid nonsense . itself the greatest power and the greatest | t tone 
ith all due respect for my an ble and energet - : . 
With ae =e z ‘ ° and these two qualities ire f y found together I 
friend Wolfsohn, to whom I wish “great length of days : “gg 
' - vee oon 8 the Steinway grands 
ind eternal happiness,” I do not think he shines with his 
familiar brilliancy it rcasn His nature is too gentle 
: rae ‘ ° P 
ind his heart too sensitive for that. Therefore is it that Jonas’ Great Success in Boston. 
there was naturally mething of weakness, something LBERTO IONAS. the renowned pianist, who ! 
} fF +} j et} S - ‘Id ar 1 7 4 . V lf 
that sn ed ‘ d murt —— y d and a A son met with such flattering success on the occasior 
‘ 1 satutesne tnetesen ta Waltestels ex : : 
Ways resp ed acquaint \ e% 1 W TN ne af hic uppearance with the Bostor Symphe nv Orchestra 
1 that eee ermanently 
pressed beli¢ eeping R permancnuy oncated 1 triumph on the 1 st. when he gave a re 
"1 : | 1 
before the pu ) I T 1 ing some excelient advance WoOrTK “a ’ 4 ; a Hall RB aad ‘ “oa as P eee ee 
, 1 Assoc ‘ ’ fos eing ec 
. lf for ¢t} ' 7 nist 1 
er v2 aE ee iia times and receiving great f from nr ind pub 
1 Sten” Mnaiie ‘aaah i aceueiinm: ae snpenen I 
I am inclined ook on tis cnserye as sarcasM, 74. ¢jowing is a criticism of the concert taken from the 
because if Mr. Wolfsohn were really pleased with me in a 2 , 
vecause if \ \ r I Boston Globe. which speaks for itself 
the aspect of a uluable though unintentional advance 
| Id ti g ; LBI JONAS 
agent his inner emotional machinery would throb with a RECITAL BY ALBERT JONA 
er 12 : Alberto Jonas geve last evening’ enim —" - 
secret joy, to whicl e would. net..give publicity fora 8 estat @ fanne eatbetien 
‘ : , 
whole wilderness of monkeys in the fear that I would " Sanne ta & eleniet of Gee ottalaments. Wile tech 
101 ’ {r na 
shrink from further pursuit of such involuntary mission-  mensely facile, crisp and sure; in fact, he is fully « 1 to meet 
ary worl nd blust find it me ull the technical demand f the most diff t mod t 
- » ect } His playing of the great Beethoven sonat . +} ghtful 
Mv esteem for Rosenthal as an artist is second to that 4 eee A . 
none of his w é dmirers. In fact, I have so much  gnan grateful. His interpretation of the Chopin number A, 
respect tor hit I best at master 1 moods as a r excellent points in interpretatior t tvle c r e 
‘ ' ve te whicl s ¢ ¢ e fire id t 
pianist that I re t at the gushing trumpetry, the callow 1 ; . 
exaggerations, the une pied pu y x ig and ‘ an ease that was 12 s g@ the k t : 
the clap-trap, swashbuckler word-frenzies that have been which it was take H e Mend , 
I , 
poured forth with so little judgment and in such execrable fugue in E minor was one the | f ‘ Thr 
, udes Foote cDov nd Denee. were « sitely renders 
taste to arouse and to sustain interest in him and his work. * ides by Foote, MacDowe ‘ xq 
. \ 1 ° — + nd considerable enthusiasfr and =the ( tT ine et 1 
It is belittling, rather than magnifying, a great artist to | 1. 16 absolutely nothing to be desired, so crisp, d : 
advertise him in this extreme of patent medicine laudation ccurate was the renditios 
If his artistic worth must be made known, and doubtless Mr. Jonas’ own dances are bright. graceful and dainty , 
such a course is necessary places remote from musical descend to cheapness he themes are characteristic, rather Grieg 
I blist tl rious praises he ‘ike im style, and the tr ent ther s l er 
> , t ublishing the serious praises he 
centres, let it be publishir ‘ I iow wane wieely seecleed. ‘Thy neert closed M 
has won fron al press, rather than through ab-  ,owski etude 1 N eaiaal icok cial 
urd hysterical ravings, in which superlatives are piled up « piano pieces. It was played in the most t 
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was a very fine d f virtuosity Boston Globe, Wednesday 





Mr. Jonas’ success was genuine that the management 
mmediately entered into negotiation with his manager, 
Victor Thrans New York “ itals, to be 
givel 

Jor to play B t é 18; Williams 
port, P J y 20; Allentow January 23, and 
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Tee MUSICAL COURIER. 


SECOND SECTION 


National Edition. 


THIRD SECTION. 


HE First and Second Sections of THe MusicaL 

Courier, published respectively July 4 and De- 
1898, 
specimens of music journalism ever produced. 


success of these editions has been unparalleled and 


cember 7, represent the most impressive 


The 


offers the best evidence of the permanency of the 
movement to give to the world a correct and com- 
prehensive idea of the extent of the musical move- 
America—a movement introduced and to 
THE 


ment in / 
be perpetuated by the representative paper, 
MusIcAL COURIER. 

These editions will be followed early 
by the Third Section of the National Edition, 


will contain great features of permanent literary 


next year 
which 
value, such as are found in the First and Second 
Sections. 
Many of the best known musical people of 
\merica not in the first two sections are already en- 
rolled for representation in the Third Section, and 
all those who desire to be identified with it should 
send in their applications as soon as possible. 
and III. will be bound in one 


volume, which can be had for $5. 


Sections I., II. 
The price of the 


First Section is now $3, and of the Second Sec- 


tion $1. 


A MONTH before the appearance of the Second 

Section of our National Edition we.notified 
all the local news companies here and throughout 
the country that their orders should be placed in 
time and a full complement of copies would be 
supplied. Therefore all those news companies that 
failed to place orders large enough need not com- 
plain now that they find themselves short and must 
pay the advance price. We gave ample notice and 
filled all orders promptly, taking care of the news 
companies at most distant points first, much to the 
discomfort of those in proximity and right here in 
the city. The demand for the Second Section is 
now over 10,000 copies beyond the edition, and we 
are unable to supply anyone. Copies cost $1 each, 
and they are difficult to get at. 


was simply absorbed the moment it was seen. 


The Second Section 


HE Tribuna, of Rome, says the Tribune, apro- 

pos of the noisy demonstrations making by 

the younger school of Italian composers and their 

friends, publishes the following letter, written by 

Rossini on April 21, 1868, a few months before his 
death, to Tito Ricordi, the publisher: 

“T learn that ‘Don Carlos’ has created a furore 
in Milan; I rejoice for your sake and Verdi’s. Say 
to the latter to make Paris pay handsomely for 
everything, as he is the only man able to write a 
grand opera (my other colleagues will have to for- 
give me). Make my compliments to Boito, whose 
pretty talent I value highly. He sent me his 
libretto ‘Mefistofele,’ from which I see that he is 
too anxious to become the new radicals. 
Don’t think that I am war the 
school; I am anxious only shall at- 
tempt to do in one day what can only be achieved 
in several years. If dear Giulio (Ricordi) were 
kindly to read my first work, ‘Demitrio e Polibo,’ 
and afterward ‘William Tell,’ and compare the two, 
he would learn that | wasn’t a crab, either.” 


one of 


making on new 


that no one 





HE importance of the first concert in America 

by Emil Sauer must be recognized to the ex- 

tent of publishing the account of his performance, 

which took place last night, in this week’s Musicav 
COURIER. 


5 ge of the best performances at the Metropoli- 

tan Opera House this season is Campanari’s 
Figaro in the “Barber of Seville.” Mr. Campan- 
ari has done such excellent work this season as to 
elicit spontaneous tributes of praise from all his 
associates. 


MONG the most successful, artistic and bril- 

liant pianists of the season of 1898 is Alberto 
Jonas, a versatile interpreter, a sound musician and 
Mr. Jonas has 
organizations, 


sym- 


a man of marked personality. 


played with, other leading 
the 
pathetic 


where the regards of the critical press and public 


among 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, and his 


performances have won for him every- 


Look out for Jonas in 1899! 


music in 


HERE 


America 


regeneration of 
the 
greater 


can be no 


nomadic foreign 


the 


long as 


so 


musician is considered than resident 
American musician, simply because he is or she is a 
Of the great mass of foreign musicians 


months a 


foreigner. 


coming over here every year for a few 


few only are subsequently discovered as artists, 
but they bear the foreign stamp, and that is 


sufficient to give to them a commercial value and 


advantage (be they competent or not) to overawe 


the people here and thereby drive into obscurity 
the home artist. Such is the curse of the foreign 
fad. As long as it continues no American com- 
poser beyond those of the coon song type can ever 


hope to gain eminence, for these nomadic foreigners 


will not even deign to play or sing an American 


composition. It means paralysis and death to our 


whole musical life. The system must be abolished 
before our musical life can be regenerated 
HE peppery music critic of the London Satur 


day Review has been in Paris, taking a shy at 
In the course of a particularly 


“theatricalizing”’ of 


its musical gods. 
savage and just attack on the 
Wagner he 
Garden and friend Grau: 

“In twenty years it will be hardly possible to dis 
tinguish the ‘Valkyrie’ 
probably by that time 
sound the better of the twain 
‘Valkyrie’ in 
gong, bells, 
and cadenzas for the prima donna and the tenor 
What French 
bravura for Siegmund, to be sung with much wav- 


says some pleasant things of Covent 


from a Meverbeer opera; 
Meyerbeer 
I shall vet live to hear 


will 


the opera 


Paris with parts written in for 


and with high C’s 


the 
bones and castanets, 
singer could resist an elaborate 
ing of the sword before he runs to fight Hunding? 
When the copyright runs out we shall see what we 


shall see. 

“This has some importance for us. Of late Co- 
vent Garden has become more and more of a 
French opera house. We used to have Italian 


opera there, and the present people, it is true, have 
retained the worst features of Italian opera. But 
circumstances and their own noble tastes are com- 
pelling them to make it French. They draw their 
singers from Paris instead of from Italy; they go 
to Paris, as to a great centre of culture, to learn 
what is going on, and the more closely their opera 
approximates to the French opera the better they 
appear to be satisfied. It is understood that all 
business at Covent Garden, even when the parties 
are English, is transacted with the help of the 
French language only. Most of the principal sing- 
ers at Covent Garden are French by training, if not 
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by birth. They study in France and finish under 
Mr. Grau in New York, which is Paris vulgarized 
Paris plus pork and beans. The French influence 
is the worst possible, the influence most to be 
feared. Better any amount of German clumsiness, 
obtuseness, vulgarity and lager than that. If what 
I have heard during the past week as to the inten 
tions of messieurs the controllers of opera in Eng 
land is true, the sooner we support Mr. Schulz-Cur- 
tius in his German opera scheme the better. It 
will, at least, count for something as against the 
French influence. but it is to be hoped that Mr 
Grau, Mr. Higgins, Lord De Grey and the rest will 
seriously consider whether it is worth their while to 
wreck English opera to gain the applause of Paris 
The applause of London is surely what they want.” 
This is lovely. Keep the pot boiling, Mr. Runci 
man. New York opera is Paris “plus pork and 
beans.” Oh, lovely! Now, Mr. Finck, is your 


chance for a row! 


SOME NEW CHOPINIANA. 
J CUTHBERT HADDEN has been writing to 
* the Glasgow Herald about Chopin’s visit to 
Scotland in 1848. The great tone-poet was in the 
poorest health, but with extraordinary tenacity 
played at concerts and paid visits to his admirers 
Mr. Hadden found the following notice in the back 


files of the Glasgow ( ‘rie? 








Monsieur Chopin has the honour to announce that 
matinée musicale will take place on Wednes 27 
September, in the M Ha Glasgow oO ¢ 
mence at hali-past two o ! lickets, limited 
ber, half-a-guinea ea ind full particu t 


Mr. Muir Wood, 42, Buchanan street 

Che net profits of this concert are said to have 
been exactly £60—a ridiculously low sum when we 
compare it with the earnings of later day vir 
nay, still more ridiculously low when we recall t 


circumstance that for two con 





sixteen years before this Pag: 
\luir Wood, who has since died, said: ‘I was then 
a comparative stranger in Glasgow, but | was told 
that so many private carriages had never been seen 
at any concert in the town In fact, it was the 
county people who turned out, with a few of th 
élite of Glasgow sor 1ety Being a morning con 


cert, the citizens wer busy otherwise, and 


guinea was considered too high a sum for thei 


wives and daughters. The late Dr. James Hedder 
wick, of Glasgow, tells in his reminiscences that on 
entering the hall he found it about one-third full 


hat a number of the audience were 


It was obvious tl 


personal friends of Chopin. Dr. Hedderwick recog 


¢ 


once as ‘a little, f 


t ragiie-i0oK 


nized the composer at 
ing man, in pale gray suit, including frock coat of 
identical tint and texture, moving about among the¢ 
company, conversing with different groups, and 
occasionally consulting his watch,’ which seemed 
to be ‘no bigger than an agate stone on the fore 
Whiskerless, beardless, 


fair of hair, and pale and thin of face, his appear 


finger of an alderman.’ 


ance was ‘interesting and conspicuous,’ and when, 
‘after a final glance at his miniature horologe, he 
ascended the platform and placed himself at the in 
strument, he at once commanded attention.’ Dr 
Hedderwick, says it was a drawing-room entertain 
ment, more piano than forte, though not without 
occasional episodes of both strength and grandeur 
It was perfectly clear to him that Chopin was 
marked for an early grave. 

“So far as can be ascertained, there are now liv 
ing only two members of that Glasgow audience 
of 1848. One of the two is Julius Seligmann, the 
veteran president of the Glasgow Society of 
Musicians, who, in response to some inquiries on 
the subject, writes as follows: 

‘Several weeks before the concert Chopin lived 
with different friends or pupils on their invitations, 
in the surrounding counties. I think his pupil Miss 
Jane Stirling had something to do with all the gen 
eral arrangements. Muir Wood managed the 


special arrangements of the concert, and I distinctly 


remember him telling me that he never had s 


much difficulty in arranging a concert as on this 


occasion. Chopin constantly changed his mind 
Wood had to visit him several times at the houses 
of Admiral Napier, at Milliken Park, near John 
stone, but scarcely had he returned to Glasgow 


‘when he was summoned back to alter something 


[he concert was given in the Merchant Hall, 


Hutcheson street, now the County Buildings, and 
the horses and carriages before the hall toward the 
close of the concert were a splendid 
was about three-quarters filled. Between Chopin’s 
playing Madame de Margerite, daught l] 
known London physician, sang, and Mr. Muir ac 
companied her. Chopin was evidently very ill. His 
touch was very feeble, and while the finish, grace, 
elegance and delicacy of his performances were 


greatly admired by the audience, the want of power 


made his playing somewhat monotonous. I do not 
remember the whole program, but he was encored 
for his well-known mazurka in B flat (op. 7, No. 1) 
which he repeated with quite different nuances from 
those of the first time lhe audience was very 
aristocratic, consisting mostly of ladies, among 


whom were the then Duchess of Argyll and het 





, ~ 
sister, Lady Blantyre 
Ihe other survivor is George Russ Ale 
ander, son of the proprietor of the Theatre Roya 
Dunlop street, who in a letter to the wi remarks 
especia l Chopu S pai ( ivel S pp 
anc¢ tion, he says, was so grea 1 wo 
or three times | was compelled to retire from the 
room to recover mysell ! have heard all the best 
and most celebrated stars of the musical firmament 
} + , ] + ‘ ] " . 
but never one has left such an impress on my 
mind.’ ’ 
: : 

Chopin died the autu f 1849. We sider 
the above Of genuine-interest to the Un } n iovel 
In Dr. Niecks’ volumes may be { re 

nute and extended account of the composers 


trip to Ikngiand and Scotland 


( er, and I 
ed by 
lhe unequaled facilities for 1 g 
European and Ameri \ S S roug 
the columns of this paper have vastly benefit: 
thousands of artists who have made use of them 
Nothing can ve to a musical artist qu er means 
f recognition in the world of music than the ex 
ended iT extensive circul; oO s p 
‘ lich Ss Ca virt 1 \ by p SU s ( CSL 
Si It has taken twenty years to accomplis 
this result 
\ favorable criticism in the Ne \ va 
r $ or the Boston dailies, or the gO | 
pers, or Cincinnati or Paris or Berli I ondon 
dailies, is read by the musical people of those « 
munities who read those papers. But the Chicago 
musical people do not read the Berlin dailies, not 


lo the New York people read the London or the 
Boston dailies, but a// the musical people in th 
world read THe Musicat CouRIER every week 
and hence if criticisms from the various papers ot 
the various cities are reprinted in T1 MuSICAI 
CouRIER all the musical people of all cities will 
soon learn to know how an artist stands in all cities 
or communities. 

There is actually no other method for an artist 


to illustrate a consensus of opinion than through 


the columns of THE M CAL CouRIER, which its 
e only medium that has the proper facilities 
bac ked by age, expt rt snow edgy Ca] ital and its 
wh pi c Pp DLs { eps ent to p nt 
unlimited et print C1 l ts own 1n 
terest V I ( vaient t the interests ot its 
vertisers d readers. 11 irect advantages tha 
vi crus ) sical artis o t paper 
ive established tor it a moral Dacking Dased upon 
penents rived that are tually prece te I 
any line of journalism Over 600 new subscribers 
have been added to our list so far this month. Why 


WHERE IS THE ITALIAN MUSI- 
CIAN? 


W"" RE is the Italian orchestra man Some 
| ving ividual liscovered the 


yserving individual has d 
scarcity of dead mules, but this “scarcity” is as the 
sands of the sea in comparison with the lack of 
Italian musicians i ir \merican orchestras 
\ is it \nyone would be worse than foolish to 
Ss that the ( s of Italy are not sufficiently 
vell trained to enable them to play in a modern 
rches r ries supplied the 
e world, that is the musical music, not 
ectual musk of snarls and tangles, of 
psychic mysteries and philosophic sloughs, has not 
exhausted her soil, in fact her soil is inexhaustible, 
but where are the products of it \ll over the 
f our land are bands, small 
S veral s p rchestras, and 
‘ s there seldom can be found 
| Why N German can play 
\ tio! and tempera ent Tt the 
re almost exclusively 
( S¢ ¢ I rn thm 
9 | Italian, w e very move 
‘ rhythmica No nation is so naturally and 
I ‘ e thorough in instruct 
e i Y« ( orche eel bande: 
g ym their ranks 
s a pure case of active, operative jealousy Che 
| £ { H pal with the 
I s i I comparisons 
‘ Yr ice Italy sure 
S S ( gave birth to th 
9 ( I S It l I cou 
ve | 1 ( o ell enius She 
( Si uy Germa! annot 
( ¢ \ ] p Whe é 
t ( | S INOS Pales 
\\ ‘ Lnge s Litians 
\\ ) S SOs Yes I be he 
S f S sons of 
( ati ins \ Ss I 1 pera 
~ » , , ‘ Cs 
e pl ine 
s s t I ite bre gy Ol 
< es I I D ste! sell 
ss { he Pp mit himself to be 
S gentle resigna e knows his 
s I Ss ] t I e it upon the 
es I ( { publi hose 
7 1 ty i 1¢ h . i 
Css ( nto Lhe It il 
vel . ent f Ss 1 it in his 
( S 7 Stic tandard 
(Ger S been pushed aside 
S se Ww dread an 
paris s real genius—a genius 
t 1 S sequently polished, not only 
he result of assiduous, brutal practicing and mental 
gvormand o hestras with Italian 
usicians am I \ . mn LV 
ness f ry sphere will 
ipp wi \ | ence I! 1S i sensa 
S T ire no ) nt t i Satisltying 
r wh elicit a é il « 1usiasm, but which 
will appeal directly and truly to our emotional 
natures The American temperament is ice cold, 


the Italians alone can thaw it, and breed from the 
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thin water which results some form of lily which 
shall grow delicate, but pure, into American music. 
We have given the Germans half a century to work 
this change in us, and they have failed; now let us 
appeal to the glorious sons of Italy to aid us to 
become that which we should have been fifty years 


ago—a musicianly, art loving, race. 


THE BOY AND THE EAR. 
BosToON, January 7, 1899. 
Editors The Musical Courier 

Replying to an article in your last issue by B. E. Wooli 
upon the child organist Darwin Wood, we would call the 
writer's attention to the following facts: 

He confesses he has not heard the child, but he passes 
sentence nevertheless. 

The title “Mozart in America” was first applied to the 
child by the dear old minister at Branchtown, Pa., where 
the child first performed in public, and where he received 
a solid gold watch (age 6) 

Mr. Woolf speaks deprecatingly of the “baleful influence” 
of the “press agent,’ but what would the artist do without 
these sweet morsels of press praise? 

But Mr. Woolf seems sore because the child does not 
read music, forgetting apparently that there are improvisa- 
teur artists 
Hoffmann at an early age got his first fame by improvisa- 
tions, and if Darwin Wood is capable of improvising, to 
the astonishment and delight of great musical authorities, 
what harm the He the 
world, but it is not his fault, but his gift 

Tue MusicaL Courier says Prof. S. 


Guilmant improvises still charmingly, Josef 


has child done? has astonished 


Yale 
College, is one of America’s “greatest musical authorities.” 
Darwin Wood’s talent 
the New England Con- 
which 


Sanford, of 


This authority has pronounced 


great and used his influence in 


servatory for his free education, has thus been 


offered. 
Professor Chadwick, of said conservatory, is an authority, 
we presume, and his words, written with his own hand, 


December 16, 1898, are: 


“It is evident that Master Darwin Wood possesses a 
natural gift of harmony to a remarkable degree.” 
Tens of thousands read music who cannot earn their 


board. However, it may comfort this wolf to know that 

the “fond parent” has attained his object in traveling so 

far, namely, a free education in the best of institutions 
Yours, FRANK HALE. 


The above letter, bearing the signature of 
“Frank Hale,” and mentioning the New England 
Conservatory of Music, of which Frank W. Hale 
is the business manager, has served to convince us 


that it is not from the pen of the latter gentleman, 


and believing this we cannot credit it as such. No 
person connected with a conservatory of music 


could possibly have indicted a letter which tacitly 
subscribes to all that is superficial, sensational and 
tawdry in music. Of infant prodigies the world is 
weary—of infant prodigies who cannot read music 
No 


well- 


the world is more than weary—it is nauseated. 
conscientious critic could any 
advertised musician who it is publicly proclaimed 
“does not read music.” Were 
daily press would soon be filled with fabulous 


countenance 


he to do so the 
stories telling how little Jimmie Doogan drew from 
his father’s mouth-organ the soft harmonies of 
“Yankee Doodle,” which he had heard at Koster 
& Bial’s. 

It matters very little where the title “Mozart of 
America” originated, nor from whom. The idiocy 
of it is so beautifully complete that it almost saves 
As Mr. Woolf states, Mozart was 
a trained, skilled musician at nine years of age, and 
had been receiving careful instruction from the mo- 
Mozart 


it from censure. 


ment he gave evidence of his great talent. 
was not permitted to draw from nor exhaust the 
har- 


grandest classical 


Mozart 


store of the 


this 


“unlimited 


monies,” which modern is also said 
to have in his brain. 

It is well that the boy has been placed in a con- 
servatory, where he can doubtless be made some- 
thing of in the course of a dozen or more years. 
At present he is invisible from every standpoint, 


and will in all human probability remain so for 


many protracted years extracted from _ the 
future, for the “Mozart of America” must 
bend his lofty prodigy of a mind toward the 


prosaic study of scale construction, the mysteries of 


the wicked chords of the seventh, and a few more 
trifling matters which he must be able to under- 
stand and lecture upon before he comes within 
sight of the name the dear old minister gave him. 

As for the “baleful influence” of the press agent, 
it was clearly understood what Mr. Woolf meant. 
Press praise is invaluable to an artist, but in direct 
ratio as it is valuable while within the bounds of 
sanity of reason, it is injurious when it exceeds 
these very flexible boundary lines. This is one of 
those cases where the limit has been reached and, 
paradoxically speaking, left behind. 

Certainly there are artists who improvise, but 
they do not do so from an empty, untrained head. 
They do it after their talent has been trained and 
strengthened. As for speaking of this young 
Wood in the same breath as Guilmant, it far ex- 
ceeds the wildest efforts of Mr. Woolf’s impas- 
sioned press agent. It is not a question of what 
harm the child has done, but of what harm is being 
done him. To so foolishly hurl this poor child 
before the public gaze when he is years away from 
meriting consideration other than that which the 
home circle can give him, is nothing short of 
brutal. It unsettles the child’s mind, makes super- 
ficial a natural talent that might grow into a strong, 
vigorous plant, and above all bores the public. 

It matters not what natural gifts young Wood 
has; it does matter how serious, scholarly and well 
disciplined they are. 

That tens of thousands read music who cannot 
pay their board bill proves nothing further than that 
tens of thousands have missed their vocation, 
which young Darwin Wood is very likely to do 
unless he is returned to the nursery and permitted 
to study earnestly and seriously as much, or rather 
as little, as so young a child can without injuring 
his health or stinting his talent. It will only hurt 
him to apply such ridiculous names to his young 
talent, and especially now when he is invisible from 


a musical viewpoint. 


A CONDUCTORS CRITICISM. 
LLIOTT SCHENCK is a young composer and 
conductor who has accomplished some prom- 
ising work. He was at one time assistant (?) con- 
ductor of the Damrosch opera—the interrogation 
and so a criticism from him is 


In last Sunday’s 


mark is our own- 
entitled to respectful attention. 
Times appeared the following communication: 
CRITICISMS ON MR. SCHALK. 

To the Editor of The New York Times: 

So much has about the recent 
formances of “Lohengrin” at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and so much said about Herr Schalk’s conducting 


been written two per 


of this opera, that I feel as if I too would like to say a 
word, if you could spare me a little space in one of your 
columns. 

Of the general performance (the first one) I have little 
to say but in praise. The soloists in most cases acquitted 
themselves well, and the chorus, although not singing the 
pianissimos as indicated by Wagner, were almost invar 
iably in tune, and the orchestra did no harm. 

Sut astounded me. Why do we send to 
Germany for Wagner specialists when they either do not 


two points 
know Wagner’s intentions or else purposely elect not to 
follow them? Herr Schalk seemed to know “Lohengrin” 
practically by heart, and he held all well under control, 
although he hurried the tempi at times. 

He conducted, too, correctly, according to the score, 
but, alas! Wagner has written letters, and among them 
some very well known ones to Liszt, and in the volume in 
which they are published he suggests two changes in 
“Lohengrin” which have been adopted by the present 
Wagner conductors. The first suggestion was that the 
beautiful melody on the violins preceding the return of 
the main theme in the bridal chorus should be played 
at a much slower tempo than the foregoing portion. Herr 
Schalk took this at practically the same tempo. The 
second suggestion was that at the end of Lohengrin’s 
narrative in the last act, when he sings “Ich bin Lohen- 
grin genannt,” the orchestra should not enter on the last 
syllable of this sentence, as indicated in the score, but 
should wait until Lohengrin has completely finished and 
then let the orchestra enter fortissimo. 

Some may say I am pedantic and fault-finding, but no: 
let anyone else conduct “Lohengrin” as Herr Schalk did. 
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and I would say nothing. Let an Italian, English, or 
American conductor sit in the conductor’s chair and con- 
duct “I] Trovatore” one night and “Tristan und Isolde” 
the next, and much will be forgiven him, but is it not 
strange that we send to Europe and pay high prices for 
a specialist, who, as I said before, cannot or will not do 
Wagner’s bidding. ELLiott SCHENK 

January 2, 1899 

There is always more or less foolish talk about 
professional etiquette bidding a man to be silent, 
but we applaud Mr. Schenck for the frank expres- 
sion of his feelings. Mr. Schalk was not the man 
to succeed Seidl, and is not the conductor for a 
great city like New York. 
painstaking, but without magnetism or passion and 


He is neat, academic, 


not a good Wagnerian, according to the above. 


VICTOR MAUREL ON HIS ART. 


ICTOR MAUREL has 

pressing his opinions on his art in particular 
book, “Dix Aus de 
things about Wagner, 
the United 


no hesitation in ex- 


and art in general. His new 
Carriere,” is full of good 
Verdi, Mozart 
States. With singular clearness he tells us what is 
wanting in our art life, and in a pregnant para- 


and music made in 


graph discloses a mind acute and an imagination 
most sympathetic and fertile. He 
asked by a contemporary—the Commercial Adver- 
tiser—what was the trouble with the singing teach- 


was recently 


ers of the day. He answered, and if he was not 


complimentary, he at least spoke to the point: 


“Aside from their stupidity, or rather as a result of their 


stupidity, the method they adopt is atrocious. It is not a 


method but a They look upon the voice as 


a divine thing which cannot be 


superstition 
stood The voice, 


they don’t even 


under 


they think, is the whole thing, and know 


how to develop that. They are sentimental, and it is not 


sentimental but scientific method that we need. By treat 


ing the voice as a divine gift with infinite possibilities, they 


keep the poor singer ever on the voice and do not give 
l l which 


him time to develop the other technical qualities 


The 


has its well understood physiological 


voice is a physical thing. It 


are conditions of art 
laws Of these laws 
They are densely ignorant of 


could 


rather than a sentimental 


the teachers know nothing 


the elementary laws of science. If we once get 


musical instruction on a scientific 


basis we could do the voice part of the art in two years 


and leave the singer free to become an artist. His train 
ing will then be just begun, and he will continue his work 
all his life. I have 
feel that I am only in the 


palavered all the time with 
understood the first elements of art 


worked hard for twenty-five years and 


infancy of my art. But if I had 





my voice I would not have 


“A voice, of course, is the first great requisite of a 
singer. He must fill the hall, he must be heard. But how 
many idiots there are with voices on our operatic stage! 
How can these people interpret the big roles they are in 
trusted with? 

“My dear sir,” he continued, “it is not voices that are 
lacking, but intelligence, ideas. It is the brain that 1s 
lacking, the imagination. There are not more than five 
or six artists on the operatic stage to-day 

“And the musical drama, the big dream of Wagner, will 
never be realized until we have artists on the stage, for 


the opera expresses the big world, and for the singer t 
enter into and render the world he must have intelligence 
imagination, breadth and culture, c’est l’esprit qui manque 
It is mind that we need and do not find 
the divine, the mysterious thing, is the intelligence 


nte llige nce 


The great thing 
First 
voice, then psychology, soul are necessary 
to the artist 

“Wagner is a synthesis of the past rather than an indica 
tion of the future. He and 


The great, the 


gathered up what there was 


exploited it very great thing about him 


was his idea of a musical drama; his idea that opera might 


express the world. Most people like him, not for his 
great idea, not for his noble and glorious vision of th 
world, but for his technic, his abrupt, startling, emphatic 


musical methods, which to me is the least interesting part 
of that great man’s work 

“As for Verdi, he is nearer to us, 
Wagner, but it would be impossible to say on what lines 
the opera of the future will run. Just now there is a re 


version to Mozart, not exactly to Mozart 


more intimate than 


but to what 


Mozart represents—fineness, finish, delicacy. But opera 
expresses the world, and to predict what it will be is to 
predict what the world will be.” 

All this is sound reasoning even if we do not 
agree with the great baritone on the subject of 
Wagner—that is, the notion that he is “a synthesis 


of the past.” All great composers sum up what 


sh, or 
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it not 
es for 
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has gone before, are the synthetic expression of 


their epoch—that is, if they be truly national—but 
they also throw out spiritual tentacles into the 
future, project themselves, and only become truly 
understood after the smoke, dust and flame evoked 
by their personalities have ceased obscuring their 
work. Wagner's work is just begun. In the twen- 
tieth century he will be king, not king as he is 
now, reigning over disputed territory, but monarch 
of all who have ears—even the jackasses. 

M. Maurel’s “Dix Aus de Carriere” should be 
translated, because of the remarkable psychological 
studies in it of Don Giovanni, lago, Falstaff and 
Rigoletto, by an artist who has made these char 
acters known and in two instances creating the 


roles 


WAGNER COMMENTATORS. 
LEXANDER MOSZKOWSKI has been 
amusing himself and his readers by some 
entertaining reminiscences of the various schools of 
Wagner expounders The old, noble guard of 
primeval Bayreuth champions and swashbucklers 
has, no doubt, been invalided. No longer in their 
brilliant tournaments do they joust, with loud hur- 
rahs, against commbdn sense; no longer do they, 


heroes of the Bayreuthes Blatter furnish tid-bits 


for journalists \las, that such is the case! For 
they not only gave us little dainty morsels, but also 
good solid stuff They revealed to us depths of 
human thought, opened mines full of the rarest 
gems, and as we followed their guiding lamp—we 
could gamble on this—that after a brief journey 
through the dumb rocks of abstract investigation 
we should come upon nuggets of the purest non 
sense. 

The great miner in his subterranean world of 
wonders was Edmund von Hagen The magic 
wand of philosophy led him to study Wagner, 
especially “The Flying Dutchman.” In the tumult 
of the why and the wherefore aroused by the opera 
we still need a guide, and Hagen’s teaching will 
solve many hard questions that torture the orches- 
tra stalls For instance, “Why has Senta no 
mother? Why does Wagner give her a nurse?” 
Hagen’s explanation is easy. Senta is in the same 
state as Eva in the “Meistersinger,” and thus 
reseinbles the original Eve of the bible The Eve 
of Paradise, it may be objected, was not provided 
with a nurse, but then she did not need one. Senta 
was compelled to have a nurse. Nurses, people say, 
rock children in a cradle as if they were in a ship, 
hence Wagner explains Senta’s sympathy for ship 
lit¢ 

So far Von Hagen has our deepest admiration, 
uit he will not leave well enough alone; he does 
not know that the half is often greater than the 
whole, and his next statements give us a shock 
Puns are always alarming, and Von Hagen’s are 
of a fine German ulk and Klatteradatsch and Punch 
brand. Senta’s leap into the sea, “her last bath,” 
is necessary for the development of the piece and its 
characters Yes, he cries, just as necessary for 
Senta’s development is this bath as baths are to a 
photographer! Senta must have three baths 
a negative bath, that is, renunciation of the will; 
the tone bath, when she sings the ballade; the fix 
ing bath, when she fixes the Dutchman. We cat 
scarcely follow Hagen in his next bold step It is 
too mystical, and its explanation requires a volum 
inous Worterbuch fir Kunst und Wisserschaft 
Turning over its pages, dear reader, you will find 
that renunciation of the will is in German Wollen 
verneinung, and that wool is Wolle, hence this in 
terpreter explains why Senta does not spin with 
her companions. But enough, enough! 

[hen there is another school of Wagner ex 
pounders—the school armed with exact sciences 
Che head of this school is Emmerich Kastner, who 


tests the value of Wagner and the non-value of 


everything non-Wagnerian by mathematics. Ob- “Die Meistersinget tually y 45 since 1897 
serve these cold facts: There are in “Rienzi” 5,980 ™°* ea eee . | Zollinger points out 
bars, in the “Dutchman” 4,434, in “Tannhauser” ‘'*t ™Ce TO! Wagner ha Ah spgce ote 
; a x a Meverbeer has 3,264 sil i831 Relying 
4,831, in “Lohengrin” 5,129, in the “ Meistersinger i . intitle hint 
6,513. When Emmerich proclaimed these verities r thirty rs Wagner v ly suppressed by 
all Bayreuthers plunged into mathematical equa- the Parisian 1 ind aj at he gives Meyer- 
tions, studied logarithms, gloated over Abelian r thirty yeat ret Wagner. Meyerbeer’s annual 
functions. ‘They took the numbers of bars in each be : pened at the — Se hao 
scene, divided them by each other, and drew con Py va * oe ss 7, Baa = boss boo ai 
clusions from the quotiento. Thus the Love Scen¢ Pat Te nots ilies tie: Eee ion. too (where half 
in “Tristan” contains 1,086 bars: the conclusion e pe the profits were Wag 
with King Mark’s entrance has 421 bars. Who "meriat the W ure,” 
does not in this statement see Wagner's deep ' " , - 
psychological knowledge ol human life . ’ Loa ; ad 
(ne of the most perplexing problems in the “Ni ' Me G > tenaaid that of cout 
belungen Ring” was discussed the other day at the t 
fonkunstler-versammlung at Mainz Some time ted , ir Metrop n Opera 
ago a Vienna Wagnerian made the shocking discov 
ery that the Goddess Fricka, Wotan’s wife, had 1 The above was in last Saturday's Evening Post 
babies. He accused Wagner of negligence, he com Its music editor has saved us the trouble of setting 
municated his sorrows to a gentleman at Leipsi right Z er’s figures. But there is more to fol 
and the Leipsic gentleman, more prolific than Wotan low—more of curious moment He MUSICAL 
produced a tract in which he proves that the whole ‘COURIER, tt need not be said, fought the good fight 
tetralogy is based on the Motive of Childlessness vhen fighting was absolutely necessary in the cause 
Wotan was driven on the downward path by t f Wagner v the cruel war is over, but Brother 
ibsence of dome stic 10VS ll Walhalla [f he had had nck eeps immering on as if it ha ist begun. 
a few chlidren, he would not have bothered himself Our columns are open to all, and if Zollinger has a 
about bringing Walkuires and Walsungs into the Story to t about Wagner we give him space to tell 
vorld; three of the Nibelungen dramas would not " {nd some of the news about the New York op 
have had a leg to stand on; Bayreuth would never ¢ta b ay of Paris 1s more trustwot t some 
have had a theatre, and Wolzogen would never have ©f the “ta stories that get into ot Ally press 
vritten his guides to Wagner Anyone who studies That's all! 


the violin figure in “Rheingold,” and a dominant 


seventh chord of C major, can have no doubt about Virgil Clavier School of Boston. 

the sentiments temper or motives of Wota1 As sie ii ite the Vir «€ :, eee 
for Iricka, she speaks of the noble palace, the , . . [ car PS Wes | ai Charles 
harming furniture with which she tries to keep A. Ridgw n A t H g 

Wotan at home; of children who dwelt in Walhalla Owing 

with her, or who, after leaving her, came bacl 2 

visits, she says not a word,” is part of the address > 
f Moritz Wirth, the Leipsic expounder at Main 

Regarding the charge of negligence brought against 

Wagner by the Vienna critic, Moszkowski points 

out that Wagner was not married to Fricka, that 

he had no influence on anything except her sopra 

register, and that if children are not mentioned it 

is because there was no room for them in the Gotter 

berg (According to Fasolt, the giant who built the ( rt 

palace, it consisted of one hall in which Wotan 

l‘ricka, Freia, Loge, Donner and Froh all lived t 

gether. Where then could the children be stowe - 

away’? There was no spare room in Walhalla a 

Moritz Wirth gave an interesting pathological stud ; 

on the relations of King Mark and Isolde, and clear 

lv shows that Wagner was wrong “ = . 
But once more, enough, enough! To this let us; ee n 


add that Balder the Beautiful was the child of Fricka 
ind Wotan. Moreover, let us add that the Germans 
ike the Scotch, “jest with difficulty — a 

‘ ; Van Yorx in Canada. 
Che ests ol! \le xanader Moszkowski ind ther 


young-school Germans display increasing irrever 





ence, if not for Wagner, for th 
which Cosima Wagner, the Queen, hath set up. But 
Bayreuth makes no sign, as in the “Gotterdam 


merung”’ 
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The 


\ tossing fugue; before it died 


trumpets pealed; the echoes sang 


\gain the rending trumpets rang, 
\gain the phantom notes replied 
—John Davidson 


}- INE, imaginative phrasing the above, but I 
never knew old mythological friend 


Echo to be a contrapuntalist. The figure is strong, 


our 


but can echoes sing a “tossing fugue”? Indeed, 
should a fugue be tossing at all? I fully appreciate 
the “rending trumpets,” for I have attended the 
concerts of the Philharmonic Society, and “phan- 
tom notes” must appeal to all piano players, and 
perhaps piano manufacturers. However, I do not 
intend to poke fun at Mr. Davidson’s resounding 
which are Miltonic—and 


So few poets and novelists 


and rhythmic lines, 
dominant—in color. 


are careful in their technique. 


> 
Mme. Antoinette Szumowska—who is Mrs. 
Joseph Adamowski in private life—a pupil of 


Paderewski, pitched on an unfortunate day for her 
piano recital. I respectfully submit to the Weather 
Bureau the intelligence that last Friday afternoon 
was the wickedest of the season. So the classic in- 
terior of Mendelssohn Hall was a whited sanctuary 
for the few storm-beaten musical pilgrims who ven- 


tured out. Two disconsolate music sharps— 
Raoul Martinez and myself—sat in dripping 
loneliness for the first half of a charming 
concert. I know you will say that the pretty 


girl who plays with so much fluency, with such 
admirable plasticity, lacks on the dramatic, the 
but she is musical to her 
intelligently, 


True; 
shapely finger tips, phrases 
beautiful touch, and is a refined mistress of play- 
ing the piano without unmasking its weakness. I 
liked cool, eighteenth century manner of 
presenting the Daquin, Rameau and_ Scarlatti 
pieces. The liquid notes of “La Coucou,” and the 
scratching of Rameau’s lively hen—I’m sure it was 
from the 


passional, side. 
has a 


her 


a female scratch—gave me a release 
agitation of this Wagner-ridden time. 

[ need not add that quite illogically I went out 
of my mind at the superb “Tristan and Isolde” per- 
formance Saturday afternoon. Only Fincks are 
consistent. 

Madame Szumowska’s polyphony in the Bach 
fugue was sweetness and light. The Handel varia- 
tions, by Brahms, showed the splendid technical 
mastery of the instrument, backed by a keen ana- 
lytical brain. This lady has a cool head, and she 
knows the mysteries of sertain tints of the piano 
Her range is not wide, but it is fine and it 
is pure. Saint-Saéns’ Romance was given without 
much sugar, for which I was grateful, while the 
same composer's capricious treatment of Gluck’s 
“Alceste” was exceedingly well exhibited. God- 
ard’s “En -which surely must have been 
written after hearing Rubinstein’s Staccato Etude— 
displayed the wrists, forearms and upper arms of the 
clever artist from Boston. 

Later she played numbers by Chopin, Max Vog- 
rich, Tschaikowsky, and in a brilliant way Rubin- 
stein’s Valse Caprice. 

I think Paderewski would have been proud at the 
progress of his pupil. 


palette. 


Route”’- 


« * 


That master of the piano has been playing with 


. 





great success in England. Charles Henry Meltzer 
interviewed him at Brighton, and tells a pleasant 
tale in a recent the Criterion. His 
health, his fingers and his hair are all in prime con- 
dition, and next season we will doubtless judge of 


number of 


his playing, which is said to be more fascinating 
than ever. 


6 ca 
Louis Saar, the composer, is the father—a happy 
one, of course—of a daughter. He is busy at work 
on a berceuse in canon form. 


x * x 


This I found in the Evening Sun: 

‘Madame Saville was not the only victim in that 
robbery of the prima donna’s apartment at the 
Savoy, in which nearly all her jewels were stolen. 
A very handsome diamond scarf pin belonging to 
M. Van Dyk, the tenor, is also said to be missing.” 


x * 


Paul Tidden’s recital last Friday afternoon be- 
fore the Ethical Culture School was very enjoy- 
able. The young pianist played Saint-Saéns, 
Schubert-Tausig, Chopin, Schumann, Raff, Mosz- 
kowski and Liszt. He had the courage to place 
the “Marche Militaire’ of Schubert-Tausig in the 
middle of the scheme, and then play the Schumann 
Toccata. I like the innovation. If a Liszt rhap- 
sody must be played, let it preface the program— 
light up with its pyrotechnics the usually sober and 
dull atmosphere of a piano recital. Keep Beethoven 
and Bach to the last, when brain and fingers are 
fired, and if anyone attempts to leave the hall, 
shoot him—or This last is a sug- 
gestion to a true, art-respecting usher. 

Some day I shall preach a long, weary sermon on 
the duties of an usher in a concert room. There are 
multifarious; they are noble. The genuine usher 
should go to his task with a mind chastened by 
grave reading of old scores, in his heart a prayer, 
Some do 


her—dead. 


and on his lips gentle, consoling words. 
always not attend to their duties with anxious 
As George Bernard Shaw has pub- 
lished “The Perfect Wagnerite,’ why could not 
entitled “The Perfect 
Pleasant Without Being 


solicitude. 


penned 
Be 


a pamphlet be 
Usher ; 
Painful’? 


or, How to 


~ * x 


To many irreverent persons this may suggest 
Brown’s chop house and soothing Scotch wet 
things, but I mean an American usher—not the 
imported brand. 


* 


* * 


A genius by the name of A. A. Vansittart, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, has turned two verses 
of Lewis Carroll’s immortal “Jabberwocky” into 
Latin! You remember, of course, these deathless 
lines, which recall to me ever the tiff Siegfried had 
with sleepy Fafner: 


One, two! One, two! And through and through 
The vorpal blade went snicker-snack! 

He left it dead, and with its head 
He went galumphing back. 


“And hast thou slain the Jabberwock ? 
Come to my arms, my beamish boy! 

© frabjous day! Callooh! Callay!” 
He chortled in his joy. 


And the Latin: 


Vorpali, semel atque iterum collectus in ictum 
Persnicuit gladio persnacuitque puer ; 

Deinde galumphatus, spernens informe cadaver, 
Horrendum monstri rettulit ipse caput. 


Victor Iabrochii, spoliis insignis opimis 
Rursus in amplexus, o radiose, meos! 
O fabriose dies! Callo clamateque Calla! 

Vix potuit lztus chorticulare pater. 


+” 


* * 


But if this is a tour-de-force, what must be said of 
M. Legra’s rendering into French of Wordsworth’s 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Here it is, and it is not only 


“We Are Seven”? 
sound Wordsworthian, but it is also very musical : 


Le petit enfant qui respire 
Légerement, qui court, puis dort 
Qui pleure et a l’instant va rire, 
Que peut-il comprendre a la mort? 
Une fois, dans une chaumiere, 
Je vis une petite enfant, 
Cheveux blondes comme la lumiere 
Et l'oeil doux et caressant 


Costurie étrange, un air rustique 


Comme l'est un pays boisé; 


Huit 


L’aurore d’un matin rosé 


ans; c’est un age angélique, 


“Freres et sours, petite fille 


Dites-moi, combien etes-vous?” 
Ouvrant un grand oeil bleu qui brille 
Elle dit: “On est sept chez nous 


“A Conway, deux de nous demeurent 


Weux autres voyagent en mer; 
Deux autres, que mes parents pleurent 
Le soir, en disant leur Pater, 


‘Habitent dans le cimetiere 
‘—Enfant, 
Pour toujours ont clos la paupiere 


si deux de vous sont morts, 


Vous n’etes plus que cinq, alors?” 


Nous sommes sept, garcons et filles, 
Repondit la petite enfant 


“Deux sont dans des tombes gentilles 


Sous un saule au feuillage blanc.” 


* 


I must not forget to add that both the above ex- 
amples I found in recent issues-of Literature 


s * «& 


As capital artistic mimicry may be found ina 
piano nocturne by August Spanuth, which once de- 
ceived the sensitive ears of the late Werner Stein- 
brecher, of Cincinnati, a Chopin pupil. If I mis- 
take not, the nocturne is published by Rohlfing. It 
is most cleverly written. 


. * * 


“Ritter,” says Edward Dannreuther, of London, 
“was a rare enthusiast in music, and I may add that 
he was a very handsome man, being of a Spanish 
He had 


type of the most refined sort certain 


‘views.’ He objected to Meyerbeer, called Herz a 
humbug, and insisted that twenty Kalkbrenners, 
twice as many Pixis, Herzs and Thalbergs would 


not make a Hummel, or a Field, or a Moscheles! Of 
Chopin’s playing he was wont to speak in glowing 
terms : ‘Never was there, never again will there be a 
touch such as Chopin’s; never such noble cantabile, 
never such refinement and charm, even when dealing 
with the greatest difficulties. Chopin lacked physical 
endurance, but his tone was always sufficient.’ ” 


x * 


Quality, not quantity, tells in piano tone. De 
Pachmann like Chopin—and the little man’s playing 


must be according to the Chopin tradition, so say 





many of the dead master’s pupils—knows the value 


of contrast. First get your pianos, and your fortes 
will take care of themselves 


* * * 


After a more or less elaborate analysis of ““Tann- 
hauser” a certain writer in gay, old New Orleans— 
O delectable town of chicken gumbo and dark-eyed 
maidens !—finishes in this curious way: 

“As one of the earlier works of the master, this 
opera is full of bright, enticing and, at times, soul- 
ful melody, coupled, under every condition, with a 
perfection of orchestral arrangement of the high- 
est order. It is the one of a few tuneful Wagnerian 
works, and is altogether sufficient to banish the 
effects wrought by previous long drawn out even- 
ings spent with the composer, in the later moods, 
when melody had ceased to exist for him, and 
resultantly developed the musical knight errantry 
so prevalent in the ‘Nibelung Ring.’’ 


x * 


“Musical knight errantry” is a new and I suspect 
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SAUER’S 
AMERICAN 
TRIUMPH. 


> 


r AS] 
i 


in its history 


evening the Metropolitan Opera House 
witnessed one of the most sensational scenes 
Through the magic of one man a 


huge assemblage lingered long after the regular 
program was finished, lingered and refused to go 
until the virtuoso made more music, and then 
stayed on to do the newcomer*a homage that is 


hardly accorded to royalty. It was Emil Sauer, the 


great piano artist, who won from critical New York 
an enthusiasm that has not been witnessed since the 
days of Rubinstein. And he deserved it all. The 
program, a specially selected one, was this: 


Prelude, Mi istersinger 


. Wagner 


Orchestra. 


Concerto (in E flat), op. 73 Beethoven 

Allegro 

\dagio Un Poco Mosso 

Rondo Allegro 
Prelude and Fugue in D major Bach-d’ Albert 
Nachtstueck, op. 23, No. 4.. Schumanr 
Ballade, op. 47 .Chopin 
ee ee” ee Ar re eer .Chopin 
Etude, op. 25, No. 11 .Chopin 

Emil Sauer 

ee OE UE en ver ae cepatesnesieernyaewed Berlioz 
Valee Ge Spies... .06ccccess . Berlioz 
Racoszy March . Berlioz 


(From Damnation of Faust.) 


Orchestra 


Concerto (in F minor), op. 10.. Henselt 
Allegro Pathetico 
Larghetto 
\llegro \g tato 
The orchestra of too was conducted by Emil 
Paur 


Sauer is a slim voung man, of evident nervous 


with these same nerves under 


His abundant dark hair clusters 


temperament, but 


absolute control. 
about a pale, interesting, refined face; the gaze is 
magnetic, the pose of head and figure character- 
bearing that of a 


He has subdued the art of 


istic, the general conqueror. 


Sauer is a conqueror. 
music and his own demonic impulses. He plays 
at times like one possessed, but his supreme taste 
and masterly control enable him to avoid excess 
and mere sensationalism. Exciting to a high de- 
gree is his building up of climaxes, but he never 
indulges in noise, nor in his wildest flights do we 
miss a noble self-restraint and repose. Musicianly 
in every bar he plays, there is no hint of the aca- 
demic, nor does he bow down to musty tradition. 
Fechnically we have never heard a pianist better 
equipped. His scales are marvels of equality, his 
touch in cantabile beautiful, and his legato pure and 
true. In fortura, in ornamental passage work, there 
is a delicacy, elasticity, clarity and charm that are 
Such a staccatissimo in pianissimo is 


His 


facility in wrist work, octaves and chords give him 


phenomenal 
unique; it is Sauer’s, it is extraordinary. 
a splendid leverage in compositions of the Henselt 
sort. Here the chordal flights across the keyboard 
were already sensational and dazzling. 

And, best of all, Sauer has the God given gift of 
making beautiful His 
tone is liquid in cantilena, brilliant and captivating 
The nimbleness and surety of 


sounds on his instrument. 
in velocity passages. 
his play are superb even in these days when a fabu- 
lous execution is taken as a matter of course. The 
Sauer attack is already famous. His acute rhythmi- 
cal sense and exhilarating entrances mark him as a 
pianist apart. 

The FE flat, the much played yet seldom inter- 


preted, “Emperor” concerto received a thoroughly 
sane, if not quite classic, reading. There was an 
abundance of rubato in the first allegro, which lent 
the movement more pulsation, more humanity. It 
In the adagio we 
It 
was beautifully chanted, with reverence and interior 
-that 
The rondo was not 


was broad, impetuous and noble. 
got our first taste of Sauer’s lovely singing tone. 


poesy. The transition to the rondo myste 


rious episode—was masterly. 


burly—it is usually so conceived—and went on 


wings of fire. The dynamics were not extravagant, 
and one felt at the close that a solid musical interpre- 
tation had been listened to. 

There was clamorous applause, and the pianist re- 
turned again and again, but wisely refrained from 
playing. His solo group followed immediately, and 


here it was that after the Bach number he dropped 


his grand manner and became intimate, poetic and 
S 

fascinating. The Bach prelude and fugue was 

played in an organ-like style—stormy, broad and 

with the ebb and flow so necessary to Bach. The 


obstinate, chattering subject of the fugue was clear 
ly enunciated and there was synthetical grasp, color 
And how the 
magnificent Knabe grand was made to thunder in 


and vitality in the entire composition 


the prelude! 
was accorded a novel 
Che 


most eloquent testimony to its musical power was 


Schumann's Nocturne in F 


treatment, yet simple, unaffected and logical 


the great silence that fell upon the house at its con- 
flat 
lighted Chopin lovers with his delicious touch, mas 


clusion. In the familiar A Ballade Sauer de 
terly rubato and delicacy in the lace-like passage 
work. There was dramatic climax enough, the pian 
ist literally drawing from the piano a huge, unde 
The E flat Nocturne, the oft- 


abused and banal, was a surprise. 


filed body of tone. 
Played without 
sentimentality, its charming contours seemed almost 
novel. The “Winter Wind” study was a dazzling 


drive of notes. It was taken at a terrific tempo. 
Then came thunderous applause, and the virtuoso 
was finally forced to the piano. His encore was the 
A flat Valse of Chopin, op. 42. Here we got more 
surprises, the valse proper being taken rather slow 
at the outset, the duple rhythm articulated amazing- 
ly clear, and in the upper octave the melody being 
delivered semi-staccato. The ritornello was not 
given out at first as if it were a technical study 
With each return the pace was accelerated and the 
piece ended in a whirlwind. 

Sauer lost none of the sensuous poetry of the 
valse. 

The Henselt concerto was the event of the even 
ing. Overmasteringly brilliant, it was yet not a 
mere stalking horse for digital display. There was 
largeness in the first movement, poetry in the sec- 


The 


C sharp minor section of the larghetto was superb 


ond, and a certain winning quality in the last. 
in climacteric. Even the commonplace valse-like 
theme in the last allegro was dignified by the subtle 
accentuation of this great artist. 

The scene at the close would beggar a dictionary 


of its adjectives. There was cheering, men and 
women waved handkerchiefs, scarfs, canes and 
hats. Cheering brought the pianist bowing and 


happy to the front of the stage. It was like a page 
of Wagner opera with all its fervent and cumulative 
enthusiasm at the end. Sauer, seeing no escape, 
amiably consented to play twice, the first an un- 
familiar piece, possibly his own capricious study, 
His exquisite lightness of 
wrist made every tone like a tiny bell. A lulling 
song, and the vast audience reluctantly left the 


full of breezy murmurs. 


opera house. 

Mr. Paur added fresh feathers to his already 
overstacked cap by his careful and sympathetic ac 
companiments. His playing of the Berlioz num- 
bers was full of vim, the march, with its unaccus- 
tomed change of tempi, being warmly encored. Mr. 
Paur had to bow several times. As for Sauer, his 
appearance was a huge, unqualified success. He is 
a great pianist, a great personality, and for him 
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nothing but fame awaits, whenever and wherever he 
sees fit to play. 

I-mil Sauer is the last word in artistic piano play 
He 


apparition, and yet a modest, art-loving musician. 


ing of this “‘pianistic” century is an artistic 


We salute him at the beginning of his American 
career. 

Below are excerpts from the criticisms published 
in this morning’s New York newspapers 

New York January 

ssion which he ieft at the end of the concert 
He the 
dignified and trying of all the concertos in the current list 
Beethoven’s E flat, and 


rribune, 
rhe imy 
chose most 


was that of an artist of the first rank 


with which to introduce himself 


it was in that work that he disclosed his loftiest powers, 
notwithstanding that in it his treatment of the second sub- 
ject of the first movement must be specified \s for 
clearness of reading, nice adjustment of dynamic values, 
fluency of utterance and a certain poetical sentiment, it 
would be difficult to mention a performance by any 
pianist in New York in a decade at least that compared 
with it It was, indeed, altogether lovely if not elo- 
quently proclamant of him who still remains the tone 
poet par excellence of the century 
New York Herald, January 

His first number was the “Emperor” concerto, by Be 
thoven and long before he had ré ached € Henselt on 
certo, with which number the progt ‘ brought to a 
most effective conclusion, he had triumphed completely 

He is, indeed, an extraordinary artist, combining in his 
person not only the various merits which make other 
pianists great, but possessing certain qualities which are 
listinctly | Hi ) ju ely beautiful. 
I moreover, a living tone tha draws fr he in 
strument, a tone so pure and sweet that it seems at times 
to come ym the throat of a singer, not from a structure 


of wood and wir 








At the end of the concert the demonstration became so 
loud and emphatic that the artist had to add severa 
bers, to which not only the audience, but also the estra 
which was marvelously well led by Herr Paur ened 


he 


with keen delight 


New York Time | 


The Bach number was a really masterful performance 
fhe clarity of its polyphonic utterance was beautiful, and 
the vigor of its style and the splendor of its tonal color left 


nothing to be desired. In this work, indeed, Sauer estab 


lished his right to be called one of the most eminent pianists 
In the “Nachtstiick” he again showed his great 
The little gem of Schu 


le quite in keeping 


of the day 


continence in the use of color 


7 ‘ tle. reflective ati 
mann was played in a gentle, reflective sty 
with its purely contemplative spirit 
t] 


his command of 


In the Chopin Ballade the player showed of 
scale playing. For clearness of enunciation and perfect 
smoothness his runs were especially notable 

Refinement, self-control, artistic balance, and da.ntiness 


were the salient traits of the performance given last night 
New York Sun, Jar 
Sauer seems to know no difficulties of execution He 
needs but to will it and his fingers play the most intricate 
devised passage 
New York Pre Ja 
Sauer is the apotheosis of temperament, tenderness and 


only understands 


tempo. He is a marvel of technic. He not 
all the possibilities of the keys, but has complete mastery 
He is plentiful in color, warm and gener 
His touch is elastic, his feeling is 
Emil 


over the pedals 
ous and subtly shaded. 


delicate, his delivery is clear and eloquent 


>auer 


holds first rank among the virtuosi of a noble instrument 


and it is happily to be noted that last night his merits were 

instantly recognized and cordially approved by a city which 
n musical taste is surpassed by no other 
New York World, January 

Emil Sauer, the latest of the great pianists of the day to 

seek the approval of the American public, ¢ first 

** * 


concert at the Metropolitan Opera House last evening 
His vehement equipment is superlative. It is complete, 
and crystalline in its clearness. When he chooses 
refined taste the 
His style is elegant 


flawless 
he exhibits rare sensibility, a 
quality of feeling which is musicianly 
His touch is extreme in its 


most and 


in its repose and moderation 


delicacy, and its gradations from piano to pianissimo are 
extraordinary in their degrees 
New York Journal, January 11 

Sauer is beyond question an artist who seeks to gain his 
ends by thoroughly legitimate means. He certainly is not 
sensational, or he would not have chosen a work like 
Beethoven’s E flat concerto for his opening number. He 
is certainly an entirely admirable artist, brilliant in tech- 
nic, virile in style and power of expression, full of 


imagination and intelligence 
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of Massenet’s, “Scenes Pittoresques,” which, however, as a were displayed in the variations on “Nel cor piu non mi 


‘ver he whole, was splendidly given, and in this selection, which Lento 
was the finest on the program, the orchestra appeared at \s Willy Burmester appeared upon the stage last even 
a gaze ol mingled curiosit) and 


its best, and gave indication of its latent possibilities. ing he was greeted witl 





» play 

Were Once or twice the climaxes were noisy and ill-sustained, surprise, for while he looked much like his pictures, yet 
and one could not help wishing that the periect finish ol here semed to be about him so little of the air of a great 

the “Scenes Pittoresques” might have been characteristic id such an apparent lack of prepossessing 





isician. 
lerican of the whole; but it must be remembered that this orches jualities, that the critical audience seemed rather non 
tra is working under musical difficulties, that it has a new plussed. But with his first note the listeners experienced 
conductor and that the periormers have naturally not as a sympathetic thrill, which heightened and grew as Bur 

t time he had fairly launched 


yet become merged into unity mester played, and by the 
ss, and forth into the intricacies of the greatest, save one, con 


plished 
The concert, as a whole, was a triumphant succe 

must have been gratifying indeed to the members of the certo ever written for the violin he had his hearers com 

concert Art Society, who are so deeply interested in the outcome pletely at his teet 

ber, an aria from Bach, he appe ared 
































le most of their project. The audience, consisting ol the members In his second nun 
ent list of the Art Society and their itriends, was not large, but it at his best This tuneful recitative is soulful in the ex 
at, and --—— —_—_—- — = was enthusiastic, and exhibited a fine discrimination in treme ,and Burmester, with eyes dropped and head bend 
20We;rS, PITTSBURG, Pa, December 31, 1898 approving the various works ing low over his beloved instrument—a characteristic at 
id sub- . — . id 1 is +} ’ ' th f y 
\ : HE 2soth reception of the Art Society, held in Car i ide—played it with an expression and depth of feeling 
As tor negie Music Hall on Tuesday evening, December ; which showed him to be more than a wonderful performer 
value es , ; he following letter from Fidelis Zitterbar winner ol . ' +] , , 
_— 27, was given up to a concert by the Pittsburg Orchestra, , bitin. apes ‘ee z sa : . a true musician as well, W a keen perception and in 
lent, it the Art Society's prize mpetition, is of interest a x is onal , 
under the direction of Victor Herbert. Most of the mem- ee eS . : ght it the great mposer’s mood, which rendered his 
) ‘ , , ; ressing that ymposer § estimat i the work oi t "it j " © 
7 -* bers of the Art Society are also guarantors of the Pittsburg P md sh = . oF : : interpretation all that could have been de sired, and cer 
npared , . - burg Orchestra: F . . , 
I “ Orchestra, and the concert was especially interesting on ainly more than was expected 
ont account of the first rendition of the Art Society’s prize Aproj f the last reception of the Art Society, | refrain [The theme with variations by Paganini-Burmester 
tone- T 1 1 1 irom again Apr sin my a re atiol i th Vaiu y : ' + + t} sat ' ' “uni 
compositions. Through the kindness of Mrs. Christopher ee ee . merely served to give e soloist an opportunity to dis 
I scil a a member i the iu i i ; 
} sf . } } evelar ‘ hr _ and } 
L. Magee, the society was enabled to offer a prize for the jnstrumenta £ have had the 1 sete play arvelous technic, which is undoubtedly one ol 
best original work in overture form by composers living trai « positions brought to pu attention es P ng his strongest bids for publ ivor The audience seemed 
3 in Pittsburg or vicinity.” It would seem that the judges to me has bec € excellent rendition ‘ e by i irg intent upon ltollowing ea und every movement in Bur 
y Bee oe J : 
1 4 1 rr nt conr 1 r ' t i li » 
con- had some difficulty in awarding the prize, for two produc ‘ : ‘ : mest many irtling fea and repeated recalls wer 
. . ert and S ery excelieut | ly i i : tor t I g , . aie : " i» ~ ' 
ttoa tions appeared on the program with equal honors. One, ang apie interpretation of t oak: eal asaate| aaaialad , made, but resulted only in bringing the arti t out to ac 
rely a symphonic piece, “Faust,” by Ad. M. Foerster, one of careful a king preparation. ‘I rk i nowledge the applause, he appearing each time without 
Pittsburg’s best-known musicians, and the other an over ‘ ments the highest pra ! t i s instrument and modestly motioning to be excused; 
ture, “Richard III.,” by Fidelis Zitterbart. The program : ———e é evi y ke ed that an American audience 
. iease extend t Mir. tierbert ar liar my r r r ; , ’ 
h are was as follows: 2 y bound to |} t wn way, and he finally played a 
nh are the interest manifested y him in my work; a I grea tor < ni 
utiful. Overture, Carniva Dvorak ability a nductor of the orchestra. Ir ls ‘ ‘ ( ed amid a 5! greater demonstra 
le in Concerto for Violoncello and Orchestra, in D minor Goltermann ‘ ervices im this Capacity Pit rg iecd , tion 
times Louis Heine Zi rba KNOW ) id a n " 4 
Symphonic piece, Prelude to Goethe’s Faust Foerste : , ) 
icture , : (First performance.) ! 4 yl and i est aS Weill I elg I g ( 1 were 
I n ( I I ind Saturday 
. » ’ ete ‘ given $ l \ 
Overture, Richard III Z rbar a : ad si 
ne so (First performance.) janu ry O and; i ‘ Zz p ‘ W pres ed 
laran f Flute and Clarinet th Orchestr Saint-Sae1 P 
num ' —_ <er ——— oe It would seem that one would tire of the frequent hear erture, Euryanthe Weber 
oan Flute, Paul Henneberg; clarinet, Leon Medaer f <i a ‘ as ha ae ie ain ew a 4 | M 1e 
(Ta Suite Scene Pittoresques Massenet B Vl tiie ratorio Ol ihe Mes il DU it Was 1 ensciy 
tened : ; ‘ _ P I r | S aber 
, , teresting on the occasion of its annual pres 
Mr. Foerster’s composition was seriously thought out reas viewer inten : : =H L’ Arlesienne Bize 
. , , kriday evening, D mb n Carneg Mu Hall, por a & 
ind full of interesting passages, but it can hardly be said ” : 5» _— = 2 . = — \ 
\ , , by that sterling organization the Mozart Club i u \ria Bac 
that the instrumentation was altogether success The , oan gan “= , ; : 
, eeding year the conditions tor producing ve le Variat Sow oe . mi Ler 
piece was received with great enthusiasm, however, and ’ . ‘ 6 | ; | 
ance . east for the soul |} been 1 . nd 3 ce nertect d iganinp 1 
Mr. Foerster was called upon the stage oe ee ee Mi asaaathe sllines — ae & » Mr. Burmester 
T t t if ' +} ’ } 7 ‘ ’ ? ' 
and The Zitterbart overture was of an entirely different S season it seemed that ow ee eee ‘ el g Dut ' Wagner 
7 7 - 
r left » to 1 | t} occasio! d ‘ Vit the Svyr ’ > , , 
nature, and moved with more freedom and elasticity. It ee ee a ee ee — © Schubert’s Eighth Symphony in B minor, the “Unfin 
+ t ? 1 1 . 
stab . . - phor Orc} tr sever t rar ar 1 rtet . . . 
was characterized by a brilliancy ar yr which, per- P?OPY rchestra olf seventy, the grand organ, a quartet jiched” was the best number, and showed the result of con 
nists , . E oll | selected s« t ‘ , balance rus , , : 
haps, the orchestra was not a little responsible pecially seu sew — 2 — . = - tinued da y reheat throug it the holiday recess. The 
treat “ee , of t hundred voices . 
# Louise Heine made his début as soloist with the or two hundred v - © _— - . violins did well ) g ik being noticeable, and 
chu , , ' » Cor wctor McCollur " pe readit vas xpected 7) | 
chestra. He has been with the orchestra as ductor McCollu = I cag we I 4- the woodwinds were es] illy good. But why does not 
yin - ' ; hod of er ae Ag : 2 
ping cello player since its organization, but this was his first mG THe CHpCCIuOE Was |! — Mr. Herbert do something with his horns hey are now 
, , > ' , The sé s were Mrs. G ( W ils , } 
solo work in Pittsburg, and his new role was most artist . ty yoengy the nly flending part rei ra, W I n ther 
d of 71 ' ' , prano; Miss Edith Miller, contralt Ion Jackson, tenor } ‘a 
ally filled. He handled his instrument with rare sympathy *' ‘ — sn —s tenor, respects is becoming quite acceptable The horns have 
‘fect : ‘ M V1 | Mrs. W e ex ent 
and intelligence and a technic above criticism Ly WI ey, Jr., ba Mi W gav t A ery é ny, impr ! t, and the “Flying 
The years advancement in the work of the orchestra is is . . A ana. & i t ec! Vutci ere ‘ r l ud a to ery decidedly 
ness ; ' . nariene ne than 1 alere tm —_— My . . 
, marked, the players are following Mr. Herbert’s beat ging ™ na eretol I . MAT ur the herwise cre¢ e rendering of this first of 
gnt ’ , ’ vorlk « , ¢ , tal " . . 
“ more readily and with greater precision, alth im this VOR © also very accep ‘ Wagner's great overtures. We are sorry this defect has 
respect there is yet room for improvement. The balance PittssurG, J ” ot b ‘ ut it is to be hoped that it wi 
H of tone is still disturbed by too much bass, this being Burmester is great His playing in Carnegie Music é tirely re ed be e the advent of another season 
e b 
tely especially noticeable in Dvorak’s “Carnival” overture, Hall last evening was a reve In p techi Taken as a whole, the tl is proved wonderfully 
where the effect was greatly marred by an over-enthusi at least, he is a wonder In the aria from Bacl written under Mr. Herbert's t1 g and w this one fault over 
astic kettledrummet The violins played together nicely, entirely on the G string, he showed a feeling and depth e it ind ir way p e a urce of 
though the number would bear augmenting, and the wood- which were hardly to have been expected trot ne who pride a g f ts originators 
’ wind and brass still persist in occasionally asserting ar would deliberately follow sucl truly musical work witl *“* * 
and . . , 
undue prominence as tor nstane nt t r uite rey t ( t i 1 tt urgz this year \ ettel 
nds : , 
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than ever before. For weeks prior to the holiday season, 
in every part of the city, extensive preparations had been 
made to the end that the feast of good music to be enjoyed 
at Yuletide should eclipse anything yet attempted. 
“The Messiah” was largely drawn upon, and was con- 
spicuous upon the programs in nearly all of the churches. 
Additional! soloists and augmented choirs were the order 
everywhere, and no amount of time and trouble was spared 
to make the Christmas fétes a success. And all this in 
dear old Pittsburg, where only a few years ago the one 
absorbing subect of interest to all within her walls was 
the production of pig iron and soot! 
*_ * * 

Among the musical festivities incident upon the Christ- 
mas season, that of the Sixth United Presbyterian Church 
was deserving of special mention. William McCurdy 
Stevenson, one of our leading teachers of the voice and 
piano as well, is the organist and choir director. His is 
by far the best volunteer choir in the city, and Mr. Steven- 
son is greatly to be praised for the success he has attained 


in establishing it. 
* * * 


A delightful musicale was given by Prof. and Mrs. 
James Stephen Martin, at their quaint home on Walnut 
street, Saturday afternoon, from 4 to 6 o'clock. This is 
the third of Professor Martin’s musicales so far this 
season, and they are very happy affairs throughout. Selec- 
tions were heard from “In a Persian Garden,” and the 
singing of Mr. Huseman was an especially enjoyable 
feature of the occasion. 

2. 

The swell musical event in Pittsburg society is the 
annual concert of one of the college glee clubs. This year 
it was Yale, and the following program was given in Car- 
negie Music Hall, Thursday evening, January 5: 


A Night Off.......ccccccseccccccceccccccnccceesrsesrssesessesseees 


Brave Mother Yale..... 


Italienischer Salat ........ cccccsccccccccccceccccssccccscccccceess Genee 
Mr. Schneeloch and club. 
Stein SONG 2.2. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccevevccesccccsccccccoces Bullard 
Wt, WOU oo kccvccecessorecdcscccdcese-seccoqseseccesessasceoes 
Hungarian Da 1ce cchduidaeienincetesdpbdabiaicninee Brahms 
Mandolin Club. 

The Goslings ......-cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccseveccccecsseces Beidge 
Love SOmg ...cccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccecesecescccscocesoses Nevin 
Mr. Simmons and club. 

sidabtasdmbbbadsttectiienesdesunles Hall 


Cotton Blossoms 


Banjo Club. 
Negro Melodies ........++ sscecccccerceccccncecseseuceseceesese 
Mr. Douglass, Mr. Noble, Mr. Sheehon, Mr. Lyon. 


Mandolin Club. 
odueusdevecveteonckencteréedeses cl (ite San GneD 


Mr. Schneeloch and club 


Medley 


Belis of Yale. 
Carmen Yalensis 
Psychology Carmen Yalensis 
Bright College Years Durant (‘81) 

To show the pride and enthusiasm engendered by the 
appearance of the college boys, the friends in the audience 
encored them just twenty-one times. Five of these en- 
cores went to Mr. Schneeloch for his inimitable brogue 
displayed in obligato with the Glee Club. Two others 
were called forth by the Glee and Banjo clubs’ rendering 
of “Tutti Frutti.” The felicity and good will of the occa- 
sion is best expressed in the words of Frank T. Patter- 
son, of the Pittsburg Times, one of the cleverest musical 


Son of a Gambolier......cccccccccccccessscccceccescoes 


editors in this city: 

The manner in which conventionality was thrown to the winds 
added much to the enjoyment of the event. The college boys roamed 
through the cérridors between numbers, entering the hall at any 
time and through what ertrance they chose; they came upon the 
with the delightful freedom that only the college boy pos- 


stage 
sesses; they laughed and joked quietly to each other while on the 
stage; they sat about the stage between songs utterly irrespective 


of order, and made their exits without stiff bows or studied strides. 
They were refreshingly at home and the audience entered into the 
spirit of the occasion, applauding unstintedly, with the result that 
every number was encored at least once. 

Above the heads of the Banjo Club was hung a huge blue stand- 





» 


ard with the word “Yale” in white letters. It was the single dec- 
oration. Outside it seemed that every person had come in carriages. 
The park entrance, Forbes street and all the confluent thoroughfares 
were thronged with vehicles. At each of the two intermissions the 
corridors presented a scene of great sociability. Young women, 
who seemed to predominate in the audience, out their 
brothers, and together they sought the brothers’ friends, until the 
first intermission looked like a introductions, the 
second was a renewal of acquaintance. 


sought 


series of while 
The college boys made lots 
of friends. 

The attractions of Christmas week were responsible for 
our losing many well-known local musicians, who went 
East and West in search of recreation and pleasure. But 
the same causes resulted in an influx of strangers, and 
many musical visitors were entertained throughout the 
city. Parlor receptions and afternoon musicales were 
numerous, and not a few went away with an altogether 
new and exalted idea of the musical advancement of Pitts- 
burg. Prominent among those who spent the holiday 
season here were Miss Antoinette Mae Farren, oi Sterling, 
Ill., a charming young pianist of promising ability, who 
is now studying with Professor Carter at Oberlin College, 
preparatory to spending next winter in New York, and 
finishing up later with Leschetizky. Miss Farren attended 
the Art Society reception, and listened to the work of the 
Pittsburg orchestra, and expressed her admiration for the 
new organization and the progress they are making under 
the leadership of Mr. Herbert. She stated that the Pitts- 
burg Orchestra is far ahead of in Cincinnati, 
which was established at the same time, and has not, like 
the Pittsburg Orchestra, suffered a change of conductors. 
ArTHUR WELLS. 


the one 


Communicated. 
NEW YorK, January 6, 1509 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
LLOW me to occupy a small space in the widely read 
pages of your influential paper, and so inform the 
vocal profession of the United States of a disgraceful meet- 
ing which took place on Thursday evening, January 5, in 
Carnegie Hall, where by means of an anonymous invitation 
several respectable persons were decoyed and invited to co- 
operate in the forming of an organization to be called the 
“Farinelli Society.” 

I am not satisfied with having condemned then and there 
such a nefarious scheme, but feel it my duty, as an humble 
member of the vocal profession, to publicly protest against 
the formation of such a society, as its basis would tend to 
degrade the vocal profession of America. 

Carlo Broschi Farinelli, the male soprano, owed, as is 
well known, his artificial voice to a brutal operation in 
vogue in past ages, and which in the eighteenth century 
was already pronounced criminal and completely abolished. 
A Farinelli School of Singing would be based on the same 
principles as those which made of that singer a male so- 
prano. Such a barbarous method could not exist in the 
present era; not at least in the United States, where man- 
hood predominates so thoroughly. It is to be hoped that 
the promoters of the scheme will come to their senses and 
desist. 

The dignity of the vocal profession so demands it 

Yours respectiully, Louis G. Muniz, 
135 West Fifty-sixth street. 


Mabelle Louise Bond. 

Mabelle the 
been attracting so much attention in musical circles lately, 
will be heard at the second Meyn-Fellows recital, which 
will be given on January 19, at Carnegie Lyceum. She 
will sing the aria, ““Le Mort de Jean d’Arc,” by Bemberg 
Of this young singer a recent issue of the New York Press 


o has 


Louise Bond, young contralto wh 


said: “Her diction and interpretation an 
artist, the great refinement and intensity of 
the peculiar charm only associated with a few really great 
singers; purity of tone, spontaneity and naturalness seem 
to have been supplemented by intuitive art.” 


are those ol 
f with 


eeling, 


Now on the Pacific Coast. 


Miss Howson and Lamperti. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 
HE recent letter of the maestro Lamperti has created 
comment in various quarters, owing to the fact that 
he neglected to mention the names of several of his Ameri 
can pupils who have been well known opera singers, while 
he has cited as representatives of his method names that are 
utterly unknown to the American musical world. The fact 
is, however, that Lamperti has the highest appreciation of 
all his pupils who remember his valuable assistance, but as 
he does not write English, the communications he sends 
are often incomplete. 

The letter in question was sent to me, and I have it still 
in my possession, but it seems that some inexperienced per 
son sent it to THe Courter, not realizing the disadvantage 
it would be to Lamperti to publish in an American journal 
a letter which contained no acknowledgment of the pupils 
who have made him an honored name in this country. 

It gives me pleasure to testify to the high regard Lamperti 
has for Miss Howson, and the sincere interest he evinces 
in her work, but I also feel that her success needs no other 
indorsement than that which she receives through the pub 
lic recognition of her well-trained pupils. 

RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and Assistant of Lamperti 
138 FIFTH AVENUE, January 9, 1899. 


What Mr. Morrissey Says. 


AMES W. MORRISSEY, who is managing 
Rosenthal tour for Henry Wolfsohn, has just re 
turned from California after a six months’ sojourn on the 
To a Courier representative Mr. Morris 


the 


Pacific Coast. 
sey said yesterday: 
“W ell, | have 


the sale of seats were announced for some 


seen crowds assemble on occasions when 
great Star or an 
attractive performance, such as the Adelina Patti musical 
festival, and the Saengerfest at the Madison Square Gar 
den, or the open air Shakesperian festivals in Saratoga 
But I assure you that in enthusiastic numbers nothing that 
I have ever witnessed in this respect equaled the gather 
ing of eager and delighted purchasers on the morning of 
seats for Rosenthal in San The 
this very fact seemed to attract them, 


the sale of Francisco 


seats were $3 each; 


1 


and at 9 A. M. fully 1,000 people were in line waiting to 


exchange their gold for the pasteboard 

“When I left 
and the indications were that 
on the five performances. After Rosenthal’s 
in Carnegie Hall, on Thursday evening, January 26, he 
goes to Buffalo, St. Louis, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and the Southern tour, which embraces seventeen of the 


San Francisco the advance sale was $9,000, 


$20,000 would be realized 


one recital 


principal cities.” 


Some of Mr. Sherwood’'s Pupils. 
Arthur Whiting, the accomplished soloist at the recent 


Kneisel Quartet and Damrosch Symphony concerts, is 


a pupil of William H. Sherwood, having studied with 
that gentleman several years On his Fantaisie for 
piano and orchestra. sent recently to Mr. Sherwood 


is inscribed “To my only piano teacher, William H. Sher 
wood.—Arthur B. Whiting.” 

Another of Mr. Sherwood’s the 
member of the faculty of the Sherwood Piano School in 
Chicago is John J. Blackmore, who was scheduled to play 
the Grieg Concerto at the Symphony concert, Chicago 


pupils and youngest 


January 8. 
Miss Georgia Kober, another Chicago pupil, played a 





concerto with the Thomas Orchestra at the Omaha Ex 
position, winning a most enthusiastic ovation from all 
musicians present, being four times recalled. Mr. Sher 


wood will play the Saint-Saéns Concerto in G minor witl 
the Thomas Orchestra, Chicago, March to and 1! 


Third Month of his Successful Tour. 


Helmont, 


ASSISTED BY 


Violin Virtuoso. 


Ida Simmons, The Renowned Pianiste, 
Grace P r eston,... season) Contralto Nordica Company. 


Direction : VICTOR THRANE, 33 Union Square West, New York. 


ae—REPRESENTATIVE: CHAS. L. YOUNG. 
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HE holiday season has this, at least, of real comfort t 
the music reporter: that it brings respite from the 
weary round of concerts, recitals, &c., by “local talent,” and 
gives ear and brain a much needed rest. Local efforts are 
concentrated on the church music, and, as there are so many 
churches, and you can’t go to all of them, and dare not 
arouse jealousies by taking in one and ignoring the others, 
you simply go to none; take it for granted that it has all 
been good, and bunch the entire lot in one all-embracing 
“bravo!” 

It is pleasant, too, to be satisfied in your own mind that 
as far as the professional musicians are concerned—your 
“bravo” is really well deserved. There is a deal of good 
church music being done in this city; carefully, conscien 
tiously selected and rehearsed by competent men who have 
too much respect for themselves, as well as their art, to 
belittle either by resorting to the methods that win the ap- 
proval of the unthinking crowd. The great mass of the 
work is, of course—as it probably is in every large city 
in the hands of the incompetents; not necessarily amateurs 
for there are many such of good taste, fairly good training 
and a wholesome respect for the church and its music 

It is the incompetents who are, by hook or crook, con 
sidered to be in the profession who do the greater harm, 
since they contrive somehow to get recognition as authority, 
while their influence is mostly pernicious and of the worst; 
it is they, in the main, who are the twaddlers and vapid 
music makers in the house of God, who bring into the 
service the prettinesses of the theatrical entr’acte or the 
fashionable ballad, and who drag what should be one of the 
noblest and most elevating of functions down to the level 
of a drawing-room entertainment And of such we are 
blessed with a vast majority in this’ goodly city; they out 
number the competents by at least twenty to one! What 
to do about it? Ah! that is the question that confronts us 
when we are brought face to face with no end of musical 
and other ailments. What to do about it? I do not know 
that I am particularly reactionaire 

I even believe in progress when you are at all clear that 
the forward step is going to really help you forward and in 
a good direction. But I also believe that there is occasion- 
ally much good to be gotten out of going back to safe meth 
ods—above all when there is a quaking boy before you 
And I can’t see much chance of a general betterment of our 
church music until we have, say, a music-pope with his 
college of music, cardinals and an episcopacy of music, 
bishops under them, who shall say what shall and what 
shall not be sung and played, and who shall have power 
to excommunicate and utterly down the heretic music mak- 
ers who desecrate the temple with their idiocies and musical 
indecencies. And wouldn’t the bishops be kept busy in 
this town! 

** + 

The fourth of the symphony concerts, on Thursday last 

brought a very respectable performance of the third “Leo 





Copyright, Montfort, Chicago 


JENNY OSBORN, 


Soprano. 
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Concert Pianiste. 


Mary WoodChase, Herman Kurztisch, 


‘¢ The Persian Garden.’ 
Artists : Miss Jenny Osborn, Soprano. 
Miss Edith Evelyn Evans, € ontralto. 
Mr. Frederick W. Carberry, Tenor. 
Mr. Charlies W. Clark, Baritone, 
and Mme. Johanna Hess-Burr at the Piano. 





Tour personally directed by FRANK S. HANNAH. 


nore Overture’—sufficiently good to be very enjoyable— 
and a rather perfunctory reading of Mendelssohn’s Sym 
phony in A minor. This, in works calling for delicate 
treatment or finish of detail, is all we can look for; neither 
our strings nor wind are equal to much finesse, nor are 
they so reliable in the matter of technic that the conductor 
is ever able to feel justified in giving his first attention 

the subtle treatment of his work He has to get 
through safely, and this Mr. Scheel always succeeds in 
doing, as, indeed, I believe he would with any orchestra 
however incompetent, playing any composition, however 
difficult, for it is this very thing of getting safely through 
that is his specialty, and in which he is really a remark 
able conductor 

I would not wish to be understood to imply that Mr 
Scheel underrates or neglects the making of finer points 
when it is possible to attain them; on the contrary, one fre 
quently recognizes the fact that he is striving for them 
even when the result is not—or only partially—attained 
3ut one is also compelled constantly to feel that he has 
not had sufficient rehearsal for a satisfactory performance 
of the task in hand, and that the result—while he is not to 
for it—is not edifying. It were to be 


be held responsible 





wished that somewhat different conditions might prevail 
ith our Symphony Society; there is the germ of much 
good for the future in it It seems to me to be only a 
question of wiser counsel! 
** * 

To-night first concert recital of Rosenthal, with a great 
udvance sale, and the prospect of a very successful season 
The question of concerts with orchestra has not yet, I be 
lieve, been decided; the orchestra costs a lot of money in 
this city, and probably wouldn't raw for the extra 


expense. So we shall probably have to be content with- 


out any concertos Oscar Wet 


Mile, Caroll-Badham. 

Mile. Caroll-Badham, the celebrated French singer of 
French songs, is curing a number of important dates 
Her singing of the delica e little French songs by modern 
composers is artistic, as her interpretation of this class of 
work is most beautiful. She is a trained artist, having had 
her entire musical education with teachers in Paris, France 

Baldwin Organ Recital. 

Ralph L. Baldwin, assisted by Murray B. Graves, bari- 
tone, gave the eighth organ recital of the season at the 
First Church of Christ, Northampton, Mass., Tuesday even- 
ing. January 3 

The next recital will be given Tuesday evening, January 
17, at 8 o'clock, William T. Cox, bass, assisting. At this 
same church, on Sunday, January 1, a praise service was 
given by a male chorus of thirty voices from the North- 
ampton Vocal Club. Fred. L. Clark was the pianist, and 
Ralph L. Baldwin the organist 


Frank S. Hannah 


Begs to announce the exclusive management 
of the following artists 


Baritone - Concert, Oratorio and German Lieder. 


POPPA AAA A AAA AAA 


Ste:nway Hall, Chicago. 


Mabelle Crawford, 


~ Dr ake, Violin Virtuoso. 
EDITH EVELYN EVANS, Contralto, 
Mme. JOHANNA HESS-BURR, Accompanist 


Victor Maurel in Song Recital. 


HAT Victor Maurel is master of many dramatx 
moods, that he moves easily and swiltly from the 
subtle malignancy of “Iago” to the rotund rascality and 
jollity of “Falstaff” we all know; but this supremely intel 
lectual artist is also master of an ardent lyrism. He sings 
little songs, tragedies, comedies and witty miniatures wit 
a finesse, an authority and a fascination that are 


wildering. The larger gesture of the music-drama has not 


prevented him from being an accomplished singer—one 
who devotes to every detail of diction, of tone emission 
and interpretation the most loving car Esthetic in the 
broadest sense are his musical conceptions. He perpetu 
ally seeks for the point of of every 1 


this dominating note of intellectuality present in his co 
summate lyric reproductions—rather say re-creations—is 
uided by a powerful, though restrained, emotional tem 
perament. In a word, Victor Maurel is versatile; he is 
at home in opera and in the concert room; he can sing 
eighteenth century songs with old-time fi 
declaim Telramund’s passionate utterances, and give us 


vor and grace 





the entire repertory of German Lieder and modern French 
chanson 

He is about to repeat the successes of his last season 
here, when Ghickering Hall was thronged to listen to this 
superb baritone. In February M. Maurel will be heard in a 
ecital, the program of which will comprise many favorite 
songs, songs that have made his name beloved among sing 
ers. Later this recital will be followed by a series of three 
conferences—a form of entertainment peculiarly adapted to 
show M. Maurel in the double role of an interpreter and 
commentator. The scheme will be semi-historical, embrac 
ing selections from the last century until to-day, from Gluck 

Reynaldo Hahn, Italian, German and French. Maurel 
will preface each song by a brief and pregnant analysis, and 
thus we will enjoy not only the singing, but will get at the 
secret springs of this remarkable singer’s art 

Equally generous, almost copious, will be the programs that 
Victor Maurel intends giving during his tour next spring 
His itinerary will embrace all the larger cities of the West 
and South, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, San Francisco 
and New Orleans. It was after mature reflection and nu- 
merous pressing offers had been made, that Maurel decided 
on such an extensive tournée. It will give the musical com 
munities of many cities a rare opportunity to hear this 
matchless singer. The greatest care has been taken to ren 
der his programs representative as well as interesting. We 
have no hesitation in predicting for this tour the greatest 
success, artistic and pecuniary. It will be under the sole 
management of Victor Thrane 

Maurel is enjoying rude health at the present time, and is 
the same witty and philosophic companion as ever. His 
“Don Giovanni” has made a sensation in the operatic world 
drawing the biggest house of the season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House 


Mme. Urso Writes. 

Los ANGELES, Cal., January 5, 1890 
EAR COURTER—I thought you might like to know 
of the brilliant success that follows me through my 
vaudeville career. I have had a good test and a varied 
one, and I can judge and affirm that vaudeville audiences 

are up to a greater standard than they are given credit 

It was predicted I should regret the step taken—therefore 
I am happy to state that such is not the case, and I am 

not thinking of returning to the legitimate concert field 
With best wishes to Toe Courter for a happy new year 

CAMILLA Urso 


IANO TEACHER—An important musical institution 
located in a large city (one of the large Atlantic 
Coast cities) desires to secure a first-class piano teacher 
an American preferred. Address, with record and refer- 
ences, P. R., care of this office 





Contralto. 
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WILLIAM OSBORN 
GOODRICH, 


Bess. 
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HE opera last week was given over to repeat per- 
Here are the casts, printed as a mere 


formances. 
matter of record: 
WEDNESDAY EVENING 
RoMEO ET JULIETTE 
Mme. Suzanne Adams 


Juliette .......c ce ceeeecseeceveneeereeeeeeeesooees 
Stephano ........ceccecccecrcccsccecsces scacceseesnseens Mme. Djella 
NE ccc ccudevedebdcvecesecdsaesesesecoreesess Mile. Bauermeister 
Weane CAO occcccccescccccccncccessscccoceceeseus M. Ed. de Reszké 
Capulet coccscccede BIROCR 
WOE cccscccvcovcosvesccccsevessseceseseses ...M. Jacques Bars 
Mercutio Seenbatinetdespaasldscatwounscasabteewesseeee M. Albers 
Le Due Ge VerOme.....ccccvccccccscccccccccccssccecoceeses M. Dufriche 
RIED, cad cdadccicescccecesaneccessesrdsccsossssesensecessones M. Meux 


....Signor Vanni 
M. Jean de Reszké 


Benvoglio . 


Romeo sdaubaaeaion 
Conductor, Signor Mancinelli 


Friday evening, “Le Nozze di Figaro,” with Eames, 


Sembrich, Ed. de Reszké and Campanari 

Saturday Afternoon 

‘TRISTAN UND ISOLDE.’ 
Tristan. Mere ee sf 
Kerwenal .....cc-ssccccccccccsccsvecsecsosoces David Bispham 
Melot Lempriere Pringle 
Shepherd ......... Herr Meffert 
BE BRT bc ce ccccvegccccsscccseocesccses Pee 
Marke eeeceeeesM, Ed. de Reszke 
Brangane. Madame Schumann-Heink 
Isolde ; Py -Mme. Lilli Lehmann 

Conductor, Herr Schalk 

Saturday Evening 
La Favorita.” 

Leonora Madame Mantelli 
DE Gecetehvssecneces Mile. Bauermeister 
DEED. condo Jaccabesds acdecacannewdatonbeous testeud .M. Salignac 
Alfonso M. Albers 
EE Savincovonesctncsdeskdecsdeceessedestrecksnnneetes Sig. Vanni 


taldassare M. Plancon 





Sunday evening Saleza, Eames, Bispham and Plangon 
Mancinelli conducted. Monday 
was reheard, with the De Reszkés 


appeared in concert 


evening “Lohengrin” 
and Nordica. To-night Melba and Jean de Reszké in 
“Faust.” To-morrow (Thursday) “Das Rheingold.” Fri- 
day ‘Don Giovanni” and Saturday “Romeo et Juliette” at 
the matinee; “Manon” in the evening. 


Harriett Cady’s Recitals. 


Miss Harriett L. Cady, the gifted pianist, has been fill- 
ing a number of successful recital engagements lately. 
She appeared in Lakewood, N. J., December 29, and since 
then has been heard twice at social functions in Yonkers. 
Miss Cady has the good sense to make her recitals only 
one hour’s duration, and in this manner has been enabled 
to not only hold her audiences well, but also not to tire 
them in any sense. She is a pianist of remarkable skill, 
and is possessed of the true poetic instinct. Her pro- 
grams are considered models of good taste, and they are 
given with skill. . 





TELEPHONE : 2216 38TH STREET. 
CABLE: TAMSART, NEW YORK. 


Eisteddfod in Milwaukee. 
HE Milwaukee Eisteddfod was a success from every 
standpoint, and all are congratulating 
themselves over the fact that there was no deficit to be 
struggled with. The following is the complete program of 
the National Eisteddfod, which extended from January 1 
to January 3: 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 1, AT 7:30 P.M, GRAND AVENUE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH 


concerned 


Organ Voluntary, Largo... Handel 
Miss Overhiser. 
Anthem, Rejoice in the Lord...........seeseeeeeeeereeeees Katzschmar 
Grand Avenue Congregational Church Choir—Mrs. J. A 
Bigelow, soprano; Mrs. Leo Springer, alto; Richard 


Thomas, tenor; G. A. Daniells, bass. 
Prayer 
Hymn, Crug-y-Bar .Conducted by Evan Stephens 


H. Ide, D. D., pastor Grand Avenue Con- 


Address, Rev. George 
gregational Church 
Hymns 
DN noe e ices canee ndeeenrePaeneeeereecorneseneneeces 
RCT OOWIE 2.0. cccccvccccvesccoccesccecessesececevccsosessoe 


Address, The Eisteddfod........ Hon. H. M. Edwards, Scranton, Pa 
Soprano solo, Efe a sych y dagrau "ffwrdd.........-..-+++seee0s Evans 
Miss Jennie Davies. 

Hymns- 
DE oc cbdecakccnsncddnsescebbanesdvases tancoresssesusse 
Babel ..... drinienes Jiepnbasesteeaienienenbeeakalereseads 
Conducted by William Apmadoc, Chicago 
RORATIOE oc unc cb cccceecdéeesecensvecoceodetadeceooresesneeseooreees 
Conducted by Evan Stephens, Salt Lake City 
Postlude, Allegro from Somata.........ccccccsccscsccceccccevccess West 


Miss Overhiser 

The following was the morning program for the session 
at the Pabst Theatre on January 2 

Rev. R. T. Roberts, Racine, Wis., 

Introduction of officers by John E. Jones, 


Eisteddfod Association. 


chairman 
president Milwaukee 


Eisteddfod Song, Hen Wlad fy Nhadau.............. 
Audience, chorus and organ 
Address by the chairman 
Anerchiadau y Beirdd (Bardic Salutations)........... 
Contralto solo competition 
Who'll Buy My Lavender?. panne .E. German 
Prize, $10 
Competitive Recitation 
Papa’s Letter ........ es 
Prize, $5 
Adjudication on alto soio 
3ass solo competition— 
With Pious Hearts. - . .. Handel 
Prize, $10 
Adjudication on hymn tune on the words, Wrth Gofio’i 
Ruddfanau’n yr Ardd 
Prize, $5 
Male Quartet competition 
Be Tp Be covvcses .. Buck 


Prize, $20. 
Adjudication on Beddargraph ir Diweddar, Thomas LI 
Roberts (Dwyfor). 

Prize, $10, donated by W. J 


Adjudication on Male Quartet 


Martin 


Ladies’ Chorus competition 
New Year’s Eve........ os J. W. 
The Lord Is My Shepherd eee oe 
Prize, $75 


Parson Price 
Schubert 


Hymn, Crug-y-Bar .. 


Adjudication on Ladies’ Chorus 
JsNUARY 2, AT 2 O'CLOCK, AT 
i: scons vcttccecdsesgssevndesececsssesss 
Audience, chorus and organ 


THE PABST THEATRE 


Address by the chairman 


Address of Welcome Hon. D. S. Rose, Mayor of Milwaukee 
jaritone Solo competition 
Lead, Kindly Light jeiit Protheroe 
Prize, $10 
Competitive Recitation 
Ti wyddost beth ddwyed fy Nghalon 


Prize, $10 
Adjudication on Part-Song Competition 


Prize, $10 
Gey TRO 6 ccccocesescsvtnteciocesen ates Welsh Melody 
Miss Jennie Owen 
Return of Spring ; gnttiecunide naar Welsh Melody 
Miss Jennie Owen 
Adjudication on Baritone Solo 
Glee competition— 
The Breezes of Morning... Gwent 


Prize, $75 
Adjudication on Pryddest. 
Memcrial poem to the late Dr. Frederick Evans 
Prize, $50 

Tenor Solo competitio1 

The Sailor’s Grave. .Sullivan 
Adjudication on Glee 
Adjudication on Tenor Solo 


The Arthur W. Tams Music Library, 


109 WEST 28th ST., NEW YORK. 


Male Chorus competition- 


SY Siircinlcsd Cinéagwradscadsoasbndhadsedabicccseten Protheroe 
We CE FINI doc ecdécebscadecsecces ..Protheroe 
Prize, $100. 
RR es Se Be ee eee ae 


Audience, chorus and organ 
Adjudication on Male Chorus. 


JANUARY 2, AT 8 O CLOCK, PAKST THEATRE 


Samuel Job, chairman 
America 


Address by the chairman. 
Soprano Solo competition— 


Hear ye, Israel..... . Mendelssohn 


Adjudication on Traethawd (essay) 
Prize, $50 
Strike, Strike the Lyre yo deatdevkuwtivkeiddion desta coaaeten Cooke 
Lyric Glee Club, of Milwaukee, D. Protheroe conductor 
Competitive Recitation- 
Gelert’s Grave. 
Prize, $10 
Adjudicatior on Soprano Solo 
Chief Choral competition— 
How Sweet the Moonlight Sleeps D. Emlyn Evans 
The Night Is Departing.. Mendelssohn 
First prize, $s00; second prize, $1 
Hymn, Andalusia 


Audience, chorus and organ 
Grand mass chorus 


The Night Is 


of all competing choirs 
Departing. Mendelssohn 
D. Protheroe, conductor 


Adjudication. on Chief Chora! Competition 

First honors and a prize of $500 were carried off by the 
Orpheus Choral Union of Milwaukee, 
rector J. H. Williams, and W. H 
ist. Other choruses cont 
Eisteddfod Choir of Oshkosh 
Professor the Evans 
as conductor, and the Society of German Singers of Mil 


which -has as di 
Williamson accompan 
the 


directorship of 


esting for the prize were 


under the 


Lane; Racine Chorus, with Lewis 





waukee, led by Carl Hasse. The Eisteddfod was not only 
successful but there were no jarring notes nor discordant 
elements present to spoil the serenity of matters 
= 
The following program was played last Sunday by 
3ach’s Symphony Orchestra 
Part I 
American Cavalry March Hol 
Concert Overture Supve 
Christmas Dreams, Waltz . Brook 
Ben Bolt, Fantasia for Cornet Bact 
August Koct 
Part II 
Overture, Magic Flute Mozart 
Largo : Handel 
La Paloma, Spanish Serenade Balfour 
La Syrene, Concert Polka.. Bact 
Part III 
A Day in Switzerland (descriptive) Eilenberg 
1. In the morning Ascending the mountain. 3. The 
zither player. 4 Dance of the mountaineer 
Galop di Bravura Schulhoff 
There will be an exceptionally fine musical program 
it the Schlitz Palm Garden all next weel 


A Sunday Afternoon Recital. 


A PIANO recital was given by William H. Barber last 
Sunday afternoon in the studio of Theodor Bjérksten 


in the Carnegie Building The pianist was assisted by 
Miss Elizabeth Dodge, soprano, one of Bjérksten’s most 
talented pupils. Mr. Barber played Gavotte in B flat, by 


Handel; “To the Spring,” by Grieg Siegmund’s Love 


Song,” by Prelude in C 
by Rachmaninoff; Nocturne, Valse and Ballade in A Flat 


Wagner-Bendel; sharp minor 


by Chopin; Liebestraum No. 3, by Liszt; Intermezzo, by 
Stavenhagen, and “Erl-King,” by Schubert-Liszt Miss 
Dodge sang the “Slumber” aria from “L’Africaine,” by 
Meyerbeer: “In the Woods,’ by MacDowell; “’Twas in 
the Lovely Month of May,” by J. I. Moquist, and “Im 


Mai,” by P. Berger 
Mr. Barber i 


plays with intelligence and accuracy 


versatile pianist, who 
His work Sunday 


s a well equipped and 


made a good impression 


little hall 


afternoon was excellent, and he 
on the cultivated audience that filled the 


Miss Dodge possesses an exceedingly flexible and musi 


cal voice, which she uses with much art. Her singing 


was enjoyed by all 


CORRESPONDENTS IN LONDON, 
BERLIN, PARIS AND MILAN. 


THE LARGEST LOANING LIBRARY OF MUSIC IN THE WORLD and THE ONLY COMPLETE LIBRARY OF MUSIC IN AMERICA, 


(“yeh'or'a cenruny-) Of interest to Operatic and Concert Artists, Directors of Orchestras, Solo Pianists, Violinists 


In addition to an enormous stock of the standard excerpts, suites, symphonies, operas, overtures, 
etc., all the newest music will be found, and upon receipt of a ¢elegram ican send you anything 
in the music line. That the orchestrations furnished by my library are in every way re/iable and 
correct is attested by the fact they are furnished every season to the Maurice Grau Opera Company 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, the New York Symphony Society, the Ellis Grand Opera Com- 
pany. Emil Paur Symphony Orchestra, Boston Symphony Orchestra, Theo. Thomas and every trav- 


To CHURCHES: 


eling opera company in the country. 
To CHORAL SOCIETIES: The Library has over one million 
masses, etc., besides an unlimited quantity of octavo chorus music 
I can supply you with a yearly repertoire of anthems, masses, Te Deums. etc 
To AMATEUR OPERATIC SOCIETIES: 
existence, also stage directions, hints and costumes. 


AND THE MUSICAL PROFESSION 
GENERALLY. 
No further guarantee of their correctness coul! be desired 


volumes of oratorios, cantatas 


I can supply you with complete music for any opera in 
Send for complete Catalogue (free). 
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Concert of the Manuscript Society. 


HE fifty-eighth private meeting of the Manuscript So- 
ciety of New York took place Wednesday evening, 
January 4, 1899, at the rooms of the Transportation Club. 
The program, made up of compositions in manuscript, by 
well-known, earnest musicians, was of unusual interest. 
Especially meritorious were the “Rhapsody,” by Margaret 


by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach; 


” 


Ruthven Lang; ‘ Phantoms,” 
“Gavotte,” by Jessie L. Gaynor, and “Etude Melodique, 
by Henry Holden Huss 
piano, were delightfully interpreted by Mrs. Stella Hadden 


These compositions, all for the 


Alexander. The program as it should have been given was 

as follows, but owing to the illness of Hobart Smock, the 

number composed by J. Remington Fairlamb was omitted: 

Sonata for Violin and Piano ..Carl C. Muller 
Edward Herrmann, violin; Ulysse Buhler, piano 

Songs for tenor— 


Dreaming and Waking J. Remington Fairlamb 
The Vintage of Champagne J. Remington Fairlamb 
Hobart Smock, accompanied by the composer 
Piano— 
Rhapsody . Margaret Ruthven Lang 
Phantoms Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


Gavotte Jessie L. Gaynor 
Etude Melodique Henry Holden Huss 
Mrs. Stella Hadden-Alexander 
Songs for Sopranc 
To You, to Me 
The Brook 


Edward Baxter Felton 
Edward Baxter Felton 


Mrs. Beatrice Fine, accompanied by Louis R. Dressler 

Songs for Baritone 
Love’s Rapture Edna Rosalind Park 
A Memory Edna Rosalind Park 
A Song Edna Rosalind Park 

Gwilym Mile mpanied by the composer 

Violin 
Berceuse, op. 186 Homer N. Bartlett 
Ballade, op. 187 Homer N. Bartlett 

(For lin and orchestra.) 


BR. H. A. Hofmanr a anied by the composer 
The next private meeting will be held on Thursday even 


ing. February 2, 1899 


“Voice Tuning.” 
Editors The Musical Courier 

HE editorial in THe Mustcat Courter on “Voice 
Tuning” strikes a sympathetic chord in my nature 
but I object to an American singer being the target when 

there is a more shining mark in evidence 
When singers stand before the public and utter sounds 
which just elude the pitch he or she is intending to sing 
they are guilty of gross impertinence and ignorance, and 
it is quite true that Tor Courter, in its work of reforma 
tion, should make vigorous comments upon this prevalent 
fault. Would we for a moment submit to be tortnred by 
y played out of tune? Would his 


1 substitute for pure tone? Fortu 


a violinist that continual] 


virtuosity be taken 
nately, no! 

Now there is not even as much excuse for the singer as 
for the violinist, and whenever an expe rienced artist sings 
untrue he acknowledges himself utterly ignorant of the 
science of enunciation. Mr. Bispham does sing untrue to 
pitch, and his tone placement is not good, but a level 
on o. 


headed American w gard a suggestion, and disc 


how to use the muscles which protect the tone from pres 
sure, and that he has been enabled to make any success 
in this country is wonderful, so opposed are we to grant 
that musical or dramatic talent can be found in an Amer 
ican, and least of all in a Philadelphian Your foreign 
singers, if criticised, will immediately feel that the fault 
is in the critic’s ear, and assert that even if they sang 


“ 


poorly, “anything is good enough for America.’ 


This remark TI have heard so often that when I listen 
to their unsteady tones and hear the applause they receive 
I am tempted to agree that America deserves just what it 
gets. We all glory in Mme. Sembrich’s technic and tone 
when she sings the Italian arias, but when it is a recita- 
tive or a German song, and worst of all, an English ballad 
there is room for THe Covurrer’s most severe criticism 
Bring the foreigners up to pitch: the Americans will find 
little difficultv in placing their tones correctly when sing 
ing Italian, French or German, if they will only learn to 
speak and sing their own language, using the muscles 
that nature has provided for this purpose 

Ratcirrre CAPERTON 


HARRY PARKER 


KOBINSON, 


BARITONE. 


Concerts, Recitals, Musicales. 


ADDRESS : 
147 West 82d Street, New York. 
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“Lohengrin” in English. 


A Meritorious PRopUCTION BY THE CASTLE SQUARE OPERA 
COMPANY AT THE AMERICAN THEATRE 
HE nineteenth week of opera in English by the Castle 
Square Opera Company was ushered in last Monday 
night at the American Theatre with a surprisingly good 
presentation of Wagner’s “Lohengrin.” Elaborate prepara 
tions had been made for the production in the way of special 
scenery, new costumes, an augmented orchestra, &c., and 
the members of the comapny were on their mettle in view 
of the contemporaneous performance of the same work by 
another company in the Metropolitan Opera House 
This was the cast: 
Henry I., King of Germany 


Lohengrin, Knight of the Holy Grail Jos. F. Sheehan 
Frederick Telramund, a noble of Brabant Perry Aver 

a ae . ‘ . E. N. Knight 
Gottfried, Elsa’s brother..... ; Emma King 
Elsa of Brabant : Yvonne de Tre ‘ 
Ortrude, wife of Telramund Liz Macnichol 


The orchestra, materially enlarged and strengthened, did 
really creditable work, and the choruses were most ef 
fectively sung. Evidently there had been much careful 
preparatory work, and many rehearsals. The popularity of 
“Lohengrin” was evidenced by the large and demonstrative 
audience, which completely filled the building. The per 
formance from beginning to end was spirited, there being 
no vexatious waits 


The Schumann Violin Concerto. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
HE following is from an article quoted by you fron 
the Tribune on a recently discovered violin Concert 
by Schumann: 


“Some enterprising newspaper ought now to discover 
a second violin Concerto by Beethoven. He started on 
in C major and nineteen pages of the score are preserved 
among the autographs in the library of the Musik Verein 
in Vienna Mr. Kneisel is authority for the statement 


that the music is uninteresting.” 
It may be interesting to know that the unfinished Bee 


thoven Concerto for the violin was completed by J 

Hellmesberger, Sr., with whom [I studied it. It was pul 

lished in Vienna by Friederich Schreiber, a copy of wl 

has been preserved by me SrecGmMuND Deuts 
Gustav L. Becker's Lectures. 

Gustav L. Becker’s lecture-musicales at his home, 70 
West Ninety-fifth street, will begin again after the 
idays on the regular day, the third Saturday morning 
the month, January 21. The lecture will be the d 
the series on “The Emotional Content of Mus 


Mr. Becker’s pupils will give a program illustrating “Joy 
and Melancholy.” Miss Sara King Peck, soprano, w 
sing the “Joan of Arc” aria of Tschaikowsky, and a gr 


of songs. The hours are from Io to 12 
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About Musical People. 
DERTHICK Musical Literary Club has been formed 
A at Corsicana, Tex At the first meeting Miss Hop 
per, Miss Boddie, Mrs. Kirk, Mr Percy Townsend, Miss 
Blair, Miss Halbert, Mrs. Charles H. Allen and Mr. Simp 
kins presented a musical program 
al > * 
The Lyric Quartet of Washington, Pa., is composed of 


f 
McDowell, P. Glenn Carson 


At Phoenix, Ariz., Miss M. A. Messenger, harpist, gav: 


( ‘ sisted by M Roselyn M. Sargent oprano 
Irving Andrews, bass; G. Golze, cornetist, and the Opera 
House orchestra, under the leadership of Prof. Jack Up 
val Miss Grace A. Andrews was the ac« panist 

* * > 
On J iry 3 Miss M. L. Sherman’s music class gave a 
ncert in Lansing, M 

+ > . 

Mr Margaret Cutter and George Louis Tyler, of 
Duluth, sang at a musical in Superior, Wis., recently 
when the new organ of the Pilgrim Congregational Church 
was dedicated. Hamlin H. Hunt, of Minneapolis, was the 
‘ ganist 

* * * 

The second c¢ ert of the Orange, N. J., Mendelssohn 

Un will be given February 13 


i M (srant st and I ister of Grace 

( (rang gave 1] £ ‘ tal in the 
d neg lay weel 
** * 

M Byrd S d’s musical in Wichita, Kan 
showed t W ta talent equal to that of any 
large ty 

eos 
he A M Club Superior, Wis., gave an in 
t g Mr \ d he pupils wert 
ted by M T) Smith Vi Fran Decker. Miss 

I W nd M I And 


M Grace Steinfeld l laughter of A. J. Stein 
( d, O been engaged to play at the 
P e S y © ! ind t r towns She s 
g with Ovide M New York 
> © > 
[ r i i Norwich, N. Y 
r Ja y 2 27 under the management 
QO. P. Bat } 
> > > 
| t n es tl M roe Mus ul Unior 
} i S ic} g P Ww rem be vere pres 


THE SEASON IS ON! 
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s 


N soliciting patronage we pledge 
ourselves to give the utmost 
satisfaction, by furnishing the 

best material at a reasonable price 
We doall in our power to obviate 
the many petty annoyances that 
occur (sometimes with serious re- 
sults) through carelessly made ar- 
rangements or material forwarded 
in poor or unfit condition, by having 
a corps of competent musicians 
examine each and every number 
before same leavesour library. We 
take pride in our business and want 
to feel that everybody using our 
musicis a “mouth to ear” adver- 
tisement for 


THE WITMARK IMUSIC 
LIBRARY. 








BuREAU. 


= RATHBONE, 


SOPRANO, 


Concerts and Opera. 


ECTION: 
VICTOR THRANE, 33 Union Sq., W., New York, 
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The New York Philharmonic Club, 


EUGENE WEINER, Director. 
EUGENE WEINER, Flute; HERMAN BRANDT, Violin Virtuoso; 
SEBASTIAN LAENDNER, Violin; ARTHUR METZDORFF, 'Cello Vir- 
tuoso; HEINRICH HELLWIG, Viola; HERMAN LEHMAN, Double Bass. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address ALONZO FOSTER, Manager, Tribune | 
Building, or 3t7 East 13th Street, New York. 


Mrs. F. RIG DON cece. 


WILLIAMS, 


Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 


Address care Musicat CourRIEr. 


We furnish ONLY 
prominent artists. We refer with permission to Tut Wo1irsoun Musical 


Important to Opera and Concert Singers, 
Solo Instrumentalists, etc. 


ttt 


Excerpts of Every Description, 


Standard and Modern 


With Full Orchestral Accompaniment, 


Can be had at short notice of 


THE WITIMARK [TIUSIC LIBRARY, 


("M. Witmark & Sons, Proprietors, 


No. 8 West 29th St., near 5th Ave., New York. 


ABSOLUTELY CORRECT parts, used by the most 


AIME LACHAUME 


Piano and Music Studio. 
PREPARED TO RECEIVE A LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS 
114 West 34th Street, 
NEW YORK. 









--Aletcher Music Method. 


SIMPLEX AND KINDERGARTEN. 


indorsed by leading American musicians 
For particulars address 
EVELYN ASHTON FLETCHER, 


Care MUSICAL COURIEK 
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ent from all parts of the county. The idea of the musical 
union is to improve the musical taste of the county and the 
work of the church choirs. 

* - * 

The Mozart Symphony Club gave an entertainment at 

Kahoka, Mo., recently. 

* * * 
musical of the 
Bordentown, 


conducted the first 


Braislin Schooi, in 


Thunder 
the Priscilla 


William 


season at 


N. J. Miss Kate McGuckin, contralto, gave several solos 
* * ~ 
Prof, Charles Eberhardt is director of the Turner Maen- 


nerchor of Atlantic City, N. 5. 
* e £ 
[The Goshen, N. Y., Vocal Society gave “The Messiah” 
time during holiday week, being its forty- 
ncert. Rev. R. B. Clark conducted 


the eighth 


seventh ce 


* * * 

The military band of Fond du Lac, Wis., was assisted 
by O. E. Nicholls, Miss Elsbeth Korrer, Will Heath and 
Florenz Ecke at a recent concert 
* * * 

Petersen, leader of the Beethoven Club of 
Moline, Ill.; Mrs. Frank G. Allen, Miss Jean M. Shupp, 
Mrs. Frank W. Gould and J \ of Rock Island, 
were the soloists at the first of the musicals for the season 


Proi \lbert 


Johnson 


ot 1898-9 


* * * 


A musical program was given at the regular meeting of 


the Cairo (Ill.) Woman’s Club during holiday week. 
Mrs, Frank, Mrs. A. Miller, Mrs. Lansden, Mrs. Warder, 
Mrs. Galigher, Mrs. Ellis, Mrs. Goldsmith, Miss Wood, 
Mrs. S. B. Miller and Miss Patier took part. 
* * * 
[he musical under the direction of Prof. G. H. Hewitt 


in Woodbury, N. J., was given on January 3, having been 
postponed from an earlier date. 
“ * * 


department of 
and Miss Jean 


Elizabeth Bang, of the musical 


n College, in Walla Walla, Wash., 
] 


Miss 
Whi 
G. Bang, a student at the 
Colfax during holiday week before an audience 





same college, gave a successful 


musical at 


that filled the opera house of that city. 


x * * 

Miss Burns, of Dubuque, Ia., will have a music studio 

in Storm Lake, where singing and piano lessons will be 
given 


* . * 
The Schubert Club of Grand Rapids, Mich., are to be 
assisted at their concert by soloists from Chicago 


:e = 


George Francis Bauer has been appointed organist of 


Grace P. E. Church, Van Vorst, Jersey City, N. J. He 
will organize a large chorus 
* * : 
[. Carl Whitmer, organist of the Pine Street Presby- 
terian Church, of Harrisburg, Pa., is giving a series of 


free organ recitals. 


A Semnacher Pupil. 


Miss Bessie Silberfeld, one of William M. Semnacher’s 
most advanced pupils, is regarded as an exceptionally gifted 
young lady, her piano playing having evoked the praise of 
all who have heard her. Recently she gave a recital in 
Brooklyn and played pieces by Scarlatti, Chaminade, Chopin 
and Liszt. Edwin A. Pratt, director of the Astoria Concert 

sureau, heard her and immediately wrote Mr. Semnacher 
a letter of congratulations. He refers to her playing as 
marvelous, and predicts for her a brilliant future. Mr. Sem- 
nacher is naturally proud of his talented pupil, and is doing 


all he can for her musical development 








Third Paur Concert. 

HE third concert of the Paur Symphony Orchestra 
took place last Saturday evening at Carnegie Hall. 

The accustomed public rehearsal was given Friday after- 
The program at both functions was the following: 


noon. 

Symphony No. 6, in F major (Pastoral), op. 68...........- Beethoven 

Concerto for piano in A minor, Op. §4....---++++eeeeeeeeees Schumann 
William H. Sherwood. 


cone Tschaikowsky 


Mozartiana Suite, No. 4, 
Gigue Allegro. 
Minuet Moderato. 
Preghiera Andante tanto 
Theme et Variations 
Allegro quisto. 

Incomprehensibe as it may seem, a number of the most beautiful 

unknown, not only to 

the public in general, When the 
suite Mozartiana, the undersigned had in view the idea of awaken- 
ing the interest in these smaller works of a great master, and hoped 
that they would be performed from time to time, as in spite of their 
in unsurpassable beauties of melody and 
P. TscHAIKowsKY. 


smaller works by Mozart are comparatively 


but to the profession writing 


modest form they abound 


harmony. 


Overture, The Roman Carnival, in A major, op. 9......... H. Berlioz 
Notice.—The management begs the indulgence of our patrons in 
substituting the “Mozartiana” Suite in place of Iwanoff’s Suit 


Orientale, which was advertised. The orchestral parts of the Iwanoff 
Suite, which were promised us in time for these concerts have as 
yet not, arrived. 

The substitution of Tschaikowsky’s delightful suite was 
no disappointment. While the work is by no means famil- 
iar, it is no novelty, and has been reviewed in these col- 
umns. Whether Mozart would have appreciated the Rus- 
sian flavor, is something that no man may tell. The an- 
dante is certainly treated reverently, and the suite shows 
the adapter’s consummate skill in handling small forms. 
Mr. Paur gave the four numbers a most finished reading 
The “Pastoral” was played in the broad, modern manner, 
and with emfindung and tone painting, for one feels that if 
Beethoven had lived to the century end he might not have 
made the historically famous marking at the head of this 
score. In no mere imitative sense is nature approached, 
yet there is no escaping the fairly definite impressions the 
composer would pin us down to. The symphony is not 
masterpiece, but it with a rich 
a surprising maivete, considering that it 


its creator’s overflows 


“geniality” and 
comes—in the opus number—after the magnificent psy- 
chology of the C minor. Mr. Paur is far from being an 
iconoclast, yet he brought out some bold strokes in the 
symphony, and the storm did not suffer from its dramatic 
treatment. 

The Berlioz overture was played brilliant vir 
tuosity. How tame it can be made was illustrated by Man 
evening operatic concert in the 


with 


cinelli at the Sunday 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

Mr. Sherwood played the Schumann concerto with a 
keen appreciation of its beauty, nobility and mood-change- 
fulness. This distinguished pianist—who is too seldom 
heard here—has for years been recognized as an expo- 
nent of Schumann, and his interpretation of the concerto 
is noteworthy for its breadth, simplicity, beauty of tone and 
power. ‘He was recalled at both concerts and gave Liszt’s 
“Campanella” with startling brilliancy and lucidity 

At the next concert Sauer appears, and at the last Emil 
Paur will play a piano concerto—either the Beethoven E 
flat or the Brahms D minor. Mr. Paur is a pianist of the 


first rank 


The Friedheims Arrive. 
Arthur Friedheim, the piano virtuoso, accompanied by 
Mrs. Friedheim, arrived here last Saturday. The Fried 
heims will be heard in piano and song recitals 


Heinrich Meyn. 

Heinrich Meyn, the popular baritone, sang in Montreal 
Tuesday with great success, and will arrive here in time 
for his recital on Thursday in Carnegie Hall—the program 
for which was printed in last week’s issue. He has nu- 
numerous engagements, and is one of the busiest singers in 
New York 


FANNIE ----- 


BLOOMFIELD 
ZEISLER. 


568 East Division St., Chicago., Ill. 
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London’s Opera War Is Ended. 


Mr. Faver’s Lease or Covent GARDEN TO BE PURCHASED 
BY THE GRAND OPERA SYNDICATE. 


ONDON, Monday.—The 
such it can be called, is over 
its feast of music under the same auspices as last year. 

This happy result has been foreshadowed, but the Globe 
to-day in a long article states that all arrangements have 
been completed. 

The correspondent of the Herald called at Covent Gar- 
den, but Mr. Forsyth, the business manager of the syn- 
dicate, was not to be found, and it was stated that both 
Mr. Higgins, of the syndicate, and Mr. Faber, lessee of 
But there 


London operatic war, if 


London is to enjoy 


the theatre, were out of town. was a general 
feeling expressed in musical circles that a happy ending 
had been reached to a situation that threatened to prevent 
a successful season. 
PURCHASE OF THE LEASE. 
The Globe says that the dispute between Mr. Faber, the 
lesese, on the one hand, and the syndicate, represented 
by Earl de Grey and Mr. Higgins, on the other, has ended 
arrangement, namely, the 
Mr. Faber’s 


who 


in an eminently businesslike 


purchase by the syndicate of the remainder of 
lease of Covent Garden, thus giving tl 
grand opera in London a free hand and creating a position 
Earl de 


1ose control 
of affairs which all who realize the high aims of 
Grey and Mr. Higgins will reasonably expect to show the 
most happy results in the near future 

Mr. Faber has agreed to sell his rights 
Already the greater part of that sum has been subscribed, 
among those supporting the scheme Lord Derby 
Lord Crewe, Lord Farquhar, Sir Edward Lawson, Alfred 


for $550,000 


being 


Harmsworth and Albert Beit 


INCREASE IN CAPITAL STOCK 


In order to meet the new conditions the capital of the 


Grand Opera Syndicate has been increased from $75,000 
per preference 


7 e 


to $425,000 by the creation of 700 § 


cent 


shares of $500 each 
Earl de Grey and Mr. Higgins will continue to 


the controlling board, and Maurice Grau will be managing 


constitute 


director. 


Mr THE 


THE WHY AND WHEREFORE OF 


PURCHASE 


Grau DETAILS 


was seen at the Metropolitan 
to learn that the 
effected by 


Maurice Grau when he 
Opera House last night was greatly pleased 
purchase of the Covent Garden lease had been 
his syndicate. 

“The fact that the money was advanced so readily shows 
what confidence the English people have in our syndicate,’ 
‘The option was to have expired on January 18 


he said 
which include Wagnerian 


We have bought the lease, rights 
ind other and properties for fifty years. H. V 
Higgins, the Earl de Grey and I form the syndicate.” 

As to his plans for the coming season Mr. Grau said: 
At least 


ope ras 


“We shall give opera on the same basis as before 
it is too early yet to determine upon any decided changes 
The season will open May 8, as before. The syndicate has 
tracts I made before the tre 


suble arose 


assumed all the n 
I have not yet, however, made contracts with the leading 
artists, but it is safe to say that the principal singers of my 


present company now here will in London, as 


New York Herald 


Detroit Conservatory 
of Music. 


Students prepared for concert playing 
of all instruments: for high-classteach- 
ing in every branch; also for Church 
Concert and Oratorio Singing and the 
Operatic Stage. 
258-240 Schwankovsky, 

Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


sing with me 


usual.”’- 


J. HK. HAHN, Director. 





OSCAR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto ; Mme. 
de Pasquali, Soprano; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; 
E. Leon Rains, Basso, and other prominent 
singers now before the public. 

STUDIO: 


51 East 64th Street, New York. 








Edward MacDowell, 
PIANO RECITALS. 


Tour from January 30 to March 1, 1899. 
For terms, dates, etc., address care 
P. L. JUNG, Music Publisher, 
41 Union Square, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Larynx Questions Answered by d’Arona. 


LETTER containing the following questions was 
A received by THE MusicaAL COURIER some time 
since and has been submitted to the vocal authority Mme. 
Florenza d’Arona, who kindly answers them: 

To obtain the best results in the training of the vocal 
organs, is it advisable to keep the larynx down to a yawn 
ing position, whether singing high or low? 

In the first place the vocal organs should not be 
“trained.” The vocal organs are not only perfect in them- 
selves but respond instantaneously and with flexible ease 
to any tone correctly produced If they are to be 

trained” it is to some false theory as to their duties, and 
the “training’’ means to educate them to do something 
which is unnatural. 

Singing is periectly natural, therefore perfectly easy 
[he position of the larynx should be a result—not the 
cause ol a periect or imperiect tone. By lorcing any 
position of the larynx a singer is but operating an evil. 
Forcing the tongue down is equally a grave error. When 
a tone is correct the larynx assumes a low position, the 
tongue rests quietly, the face is free from all strain, and 
comiort and ease are experienced in every part ol the 
body. No amount of larynx training or tongue training 
will produce a perfect tone. Any tampering with the 
throat muscles incites them to resistance. To conquer 
this resistance requires force lone can never be pro- 
Dr. Muckey is 


indeed right when he sums up his pages of reading matter 


duced by force or muscular interferance. 


with the statement that a correct tone can only be pro 
1] 


duced by the relaxation of the extrinsic muscles. All 


teachers worthy of the name have for ages taught relaxa 


tion of the voluntary muscles, but the point is how? This 
alone can be taught by the experienced singing teacher 
Singing can never be taught as the piano rhe training 
of inflexible finger muscles according to practical rules 
achieves the desired results, but is the ruin of the voice. 
The relaxation of the extrinsic muscles is but a means to 
‘ 


the emission of a perfect tone. Relaxation of 





facilit 
these muscles is useless unless a singer knows what he 
must do with his motive power—breathing machine—and 


tone material—air wave 


1 


“Does not the forcing down of the larynx impair the 
quality of tone, and does it not make the range of voice 
more limited?” 

Of course it does. 

“Is this keeping down of the larynx considered a good 
method and is it used by the best vocal teachers?” <A 
method is the ways and means used by teachers to reach the 
one and perfect emission of the voice. “School” is the cor- 
rect word for the achievement. A teacher must use methods 
not “method,” and these methods must be adaptable to the 
different stages of mentality of the pupils. One tone each 


may require many “methods” to explain to the understand 


pupil what is wanted or is not wanted for i 





ing of the 
The best teacher has the most numerous methods defined 


_ 


and experienced by the results. The result is the one and 
only perfect placement of each and every tone in the sing 
ing voice; the means (methods) are many by which we 
reach it, and are determined by the adaptability of the pupil 
otherwise only the exceptionally gifted would ever arrive 
there. A teacher must be all things to all pupils, otherwise 
she is no teacher. No, the “keeping down of the larynx’ 
is not a good method, nor is it used, in the sense asked, by 
the best vocal teachers 


FLORENZA D’ARONA 


«e i 3 ’* 
Saint Elizabeth. 
ip the same day of the murdered Empress of Austria 


the Vienna Court Opera periormed aiter a long 
interval Liszt’s “Saint Elizabeth.” The reasons which de 
termined the choice of this work for the musical function 
lie in the text, not in the music 
The style of the performance, its cause, the day when 
it took place, made my thoughts move too and fro between 
Liszt’s music and to the figure of the dead Princess, and I 
shall endeavor here to put down the results 
The figure of Liszt, his heart and his thoughts are a 
product of the finest and ripest culture Iwo thousand 
years of culture and musical history must have passed be 
fore such a complex development as Liszt’s life and works 
Lamartine, Shake 


could be possible. Goethe, Dante, 


speare and Tasso must have composed their poems. The 


masters of Gregorian chant, Bach, Beethoven and Berlioz, 
must have created their musical works. Then only could 


a grand “uomo universale” like Liszt, impregnated with 
all the great works and thoughts of 2,000 years, achieve 


He is in the highest sense a summary of 


his day’s work 
all that went before, a peculiar organism which, like an 


old violin, has, by maturing, been refined, harmonized and 
thoroughly tempered. Even his Christianity is a last 
product of culture Not like the Christianity oi Goethe, 
Schopenhauer, Wagner * * * a direct bloom from the 
innermost life and feeling, a certainty, an inward truth, 
but a sign of the most beautiful spirituality, an aristo- 
cratic culture of thought. With his Christian sentiment 
he stands, not like Schopenhauer at the gate of a new 
age, but at the exit of an old and ending epoch 


Liszt is reckoned among the musical representatives of a 
artists Rather is he a 
When he uses the so- 


called modern forms of music he does so in a literary 


coming kingdom, among moder: 


perfectly cultivated reactionary 


fashion; they are for him means of expression like many 
others. He writes modern as well as Gregorian masses, 


and in his “Saint Elizabeth,” as in the “Chri 





forms of expression of the nineteenth and 
turies stand close together. In his musical creations, as 
in his literary and religious culture, he turns backward 


looks backward to the end of two millenniums. H«¢ 





modern music like a cosmopolitan musical literate, not as 





hout feelin 


a musical revolutionist, w 
necessity of the development of this musi 

Such, sketched with a few lines, is the figure of Liszt 
as it stands before me, an aristocratic personality of the 
highest cultivation, of marvelous universality, of the best 
culture of spirit and feeling 

If Liszt is a perfect representative of two millenniums 
of European culture, a princely reactionary, a representa- 
tive of the past, so in the Princess, in memory of whom 
Liszt’s oratorio was played, we love a representative of a 
coming kingdom Liszt is inconceivable without a con- 
nection with the Old World of Western culture; our Em 


press is completely detached trom it, and with her inner 


worlds seeks alone her new paths. Riding far over the 
waste heath lands, r over the seas, to quiet islands 





to the towering m« everywhere where Nature is 





grand, wide and untouched, there she breathes free A 
pair of lines from Heine, a pair of verses from the 

Odyssey,” outweigh for her the European world of 
poetry and thought. She is a grand, quiet “anima im 


maculata” that listens only to her inward voices and bears 
n her soul all past, present and future 


ast 
Two completely hostile worlds stand close together in 


he figures of Liszt and the Empress Elizabeth The 


f 
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complete representative of the European world of cul 


ture and the representative of a new race of men whic 








simply and quietly repels fro self all that is foreign to 
it and lives on y tor the cer nties, dreat and troubles 
of the soul. The figure of Li is perhaps more dazzling 
more manifold in its interests; the figure of Elizabeth in 
ts oneness is deep and richer. In her is realized that con 
dition of the ul of which Emerson says, “When the 
simple soul receives divine wisdom, then all the old van 
shes; means, teachers, books, temple, fal the moment 
s life, the future and the past are included in the present 
our 

Measured by the condition of such a soul, so self-con 

ed, g ind d sir ple all music w ch has been wr 
en till to-day seems laden with centuries musical cu 
ture, full of bitter conflicts, full of hard labor Phe 
tragedies in the ves Beethoven and Wagner are their 
grand struggles to rea those heights of pure humanity 
where that Princess 1 ed like a sleep-walker. And in the 
busy works of those art to whom s has been granted 

heir di ne reedot and sir Pp y I the wWOrTrkKs O 
Mozart and Schubert, there still s a dee] ielancholy 
that speaks of the cor s d strug Ss ¢ hese brig 
souls, like that of fallen angel * * * When one 
thinks of the figure of the Emperor one can dream of a 
music of the future, which unites all the depths of the 
melancholy of Beethoven and Wagner with the divine 


simplic of the melodies of Schubert and Mozart 


ty 
Wiener Rundschau, December 1, 1898 (Max Graf) 


Willis B. Bacheller. 


Willis E. Bacheller, the popular tenor, has been busy the 


his many concert nt 


ts. Al 


though suffering at present from a severe cold, he manages 


past two weeks witl engageme 


te of it. He has a num 


ber of important bookings for the coming month, and a 


with true artist )1 


ST 
I 
| 


large number du the spring season. He will be heard 


Saturday night at the Lotos Club Yuletide dinner. 





Mme. Blanche Marchesi’s Arrival. 
Mme. Blanche Marchesi, the Countess de Caccamissa, 
was a passenger on 1¢ Umbria, which reached New York 


' 


last Monday. She comes to the United States to fill a 


number of engagements. Her first recital will take place 
in Boston the 18th of this mont] Her New York début 
will be January 25, in Carnegie Hall As the daughter of 
Mme. Mathilde Marches the distinguished vox builder 


of Paris, she enjoys a high reputation 


S. G. Pratt is to deliver his famous concert lecture rhe 


Soul of a Song; or the Transmigration of a Tune from Pa 
to Wagner,” at the Lotos Club, Thursday evening, January 
19. It will be illustrated with seventy stereopticon views 
ind the melody of My Old Kentucky Home” will be the 


he subjects described 





the ne f Orpheus t 





] 
Prayer in the Arena, Song of the Crusaders, the Gavotte 


3ach and Frederick the Great, the Sword Dance, Beethoven 


ind His Friends, the Adag the Highlander Dream 

(bagpipe), Chopin and Liszt at Madame Sands’ Castle in 

Nahant, An Irish Jig, Sailors’ Hornpipe, Grand March of 

the Union Army at Washington, and Wotan’s Farewell t 

Briinnhild Townsend Fellows will assist in the vocal 
hers 


The W. W. THOMAS MUSICAL AGENCY and CHOIR EXCHANGE. 





Rooms 303-304 Carnegie Hall. 


Leading Artists for Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 





Telephone : 959 38th Street. 





AN IMPORTANT WORK. 


é Homophonic Forms ° 
Musical Composition 


An exhaustive Treatise on the 
Structure and Development of MUSICAL FORMS. 


By PERCY GOETSCHIUS. 


Price, $2.00 Net. 
For the use of General and Special Students of Musical Structure. 


A text-book for Private Classes and Schools. An indispensable 
companion to every book of Harmony. 


PUBLISHED BY 


G. SCHIRMER, NEW YORK. | 











VON KLENNER 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Geachers of 


LANGUAGES, SOLFEGG/O--»DICTION 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


VIARDOT-GARCIA METHOD. 


Sole authorized representative in America. 


40 Stuyvesant St.—l0th St. and 2d Ave.. 


NEW YORK. 
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Piunket Greene Recital. 


“T’ HE first song recital of the series with which Plunket 
intends to New York took place on 
Monday aiternoon at 3 o'clock Carnegie Chamber 
Music tail before a large and unusually enthusiastic au- 


Greene treat 


in 


dience. 


Mr. Greene's singing is now well known throughout 
America, and the musicianly manner in which he handles 
all sorts and conditions of music has made him a favorite 
second to none. He is a iavorite alike with the grande- 


monde and the belle-monde. 

The sensation he made a few seasons ago when he sang 
Elijah” in various cities of the Continent has not yet 
been forgotten, and he seems to be creating more and 
more of a reputation as time goes on. At this recital the 
powers of any inferior singer would have been not only 
severely tested but also severely but Plunket 
Greene calmly overcame every ditticulty of a vocal nature 


or of phrasing with an ease and authority which told the 


strained, 


whole story of his mastery of music vocally and scien- 
We have always marveled at the length and 


tifically. 
and 


breadin of his phrasing, his perfect breath control 

his always resonant voice. To-day he renewed our 
wonder. Possibly no singer before the public has 
mastered the art of enunciation better than he, and it is 
doubtiul whether many can excel him in the matter of 
truthful interpretation. Plunket Greene gets “into” a 


song thoroughly. 

The song of the seventeenth century, “Les Petits Oiseaux,” 
arranged by C. V. Stanford, is an exceedingly dainty little 
gem, and very difficult properly to sing. In this number 
the slight hoarseness with which Mr. Greene was afflicted 
slightly marred the work, indeed it was noticeable all 
through the program, and one was unable to hear the 
singer at his best in the matter of shading, soft effects, &c. 
One fault Mr. Greene has, and it has grown upon him, for 
the past few years, namely, he will sacrifice the beauty of 
a tone for a dramatic effect; occasionally it becomes very 
harsh, and in consequence it fails to carry as the pure, 
unforced tone would. The Schubert and Brahms num- 
bers were beyond criticism, the “trlkOnig’’ causing more 
than one worthy but impressionable lady present to 
shudder with nervous apprehension. Probably the most 
noticeable feature of the recital was the presentation to the 
audience by Mr. Greene of a number of Irish melodies 
arranged by Charles Wood. Anyone who contributes or 
adds to this long neglected class of music is a real musical 
benefactor. 

The following program was most admirably given, and 
the attention of the audience was held throughout: 


Petits Oiseaux......... RT RE ee 

Arranged by C. V. Stanford 
g y 

..Dalayrac (eighteenth century) 


Les 


Ecoute d’Jeannette.........-eeceesers 


LOGE nkcnc ccepsncvccecccoescepocevestdirercsensebevedeveneteees Schubert 

Erlkonig sath demmmbandpded dtiseilendite ged terduianescetue 

Ame Gee VaRertaed occcccccccvcevcccccceccsccccccesoscecosecccoseses Grieg 

BOE” DOM bxvecsnccedod cedvocscesescsscerressecses . Brahms 

Ethiopia Saluting the Colors.............+.. oe ..Wood 
(Walt Whitman.) 

White 


King Charles 


Melodies...............+-+++++.-Arranged by Charles Wood 
Lyrics bv Alfred Perceval Graves. 

The Cuckoo Madrigal. 

The Song of Niamh of the Golden Tresses. 

Love cc My Heart. 

The Kerry Cow. 

Over Here 

The Jug of Punch. 

Heigho! the Morning Dew. 

Darby Kelly. 

The second song recital will take place later in the sea- 
son, the date to be announced later, when an exceedingly 
interesting program will be sung. Victor Harris was the 
accompanist, and his work requires nothing but words of 


Old Irish 


praise 


Mme. Torpadie Bjorksten Musicale. 


Last Monday, Mme. Bjorksten gave a most delightful 
informal musical in her studio in Carnegie Hall. Selec- 
tions were rendered by Mrs. Charles E. Tracy, and some 
Scandinavian songs were bewitchingly sung by Mrs. Stra- 
Both singers are pupils of Mme. Bjérksten 


ELIZABETH 


NORTHROP, 


Soprano—Oratorio, Concert and Musicales. 


Address REMINGTON SQUIRE, 125 East 24th Street. 
119 West 7ist St., NEW YORK. 


berg 


Personal address : 


THE 





Berlioz and His Loves. 

LEGOUVE, in his “Reminiscences,” has lots of an- 

e ecdotes about Berlioz and his love affairs. As is 
known his first serious love was for the English actress 
Miss Smithson. As his father opposed such a marriage 
Berlioz sought consolation in the society of Eugene Sue 
and Legouvé. When the lady sprained her ankle Berlioz 
was in despair and came to supper about midnight, sob- 
bing as if his heart would break. ‘What's the matter?” 
they asked. 

“Oh, my friends, I can live no longer. ’ 

“Is your father still inflexible?” 

“My father!” he screamed out—‘my father consents! 
Frantic with joy I run to her; I am beside myself; I burst 
into tears; I call out, ‘My father consenis.’ Do you know 

‘Not now, Hector, not now. My ankle 
I could have choked her, for she no longer 


what she said? 
is too painful.’ 
loves me.” 
His friends burst into laughter and convinced him that 
the lady was all right in her way of putting things; then 
Berlioz became more despairing than ever; he called him- 
self a barbarian; he did not deserve to be loved by such 
Then he seized a guitar and sang the finale 
“Unfortunately he had 
He made 


an angel. 
of the second act of “The Vestal.” 
no voice,” Legouvé adds. “But what matter? 
himself one.” 

The married life of Berlioz and Miss Smithson was like 
the Pastoral Symphony. it began like a sunny morning to 
end in a frightful storm. At first he was madly in love 
with her, while she had merely a quiet regard for him. But 
soon regard changed into love, love into passion, and finally 
passion into jealousy. As luck would have it, when the 
Smithson thermometer went up, the Berlioz thermometer 
He wanted to be merely a friend, and sought 
Who can console a composer bet- 
ter than the ladies who sing his music? Who can con- 
sole a critic better than the ladies whom he criticises? And 
Berlioz was critic and composer. His wife’s jealousy in- 
creased; she examined all his articles, and 
searched his desk; but her husband’s heart was too quick 
for her; no sooner had she caught one young woman by 
the back hair than she descried her husband far ahead in 


went down. 
consolation elsewhere ? 


newspaper 


chase of newer game, 

Smithson was too old for Berlioz when she married him. 
Time and trouble did not improve her appearance, but the 
older she grew the younger became her heart, the more 
furious her jealousy. At last they parted. Berlioz con- 
tinued to visit her as a friend in her little dwelling. 

Berlioz was one of those unhappy creatures who love to 
be unhappy, and when a young and pretty lady fell in 
love with him he was more despondent than ever. 

In 1865 when “Beatrice and Benedict” was being per 
formed at Baden Baden he received a letter from the afore- 
said lady. It was full of affection and passion, and re- 
duced him to despair. 

“Is she young?” asked Legouvé. 

“Unfortunately, yes,” was the reply. 

“Pretty ?” 

“Too pretty—with intelligence, with soul!’ 

“Has she given any sign of love?” 

“Oh, of course—she lets me see— 

“Why, then, do you torment yourself?’ 

“Why? Am I not sixty years old?” 

“What harm, if she thinks you are thirty?” 

“Just look here! Look at these hollow cheeks, this gray 
hair, this wrinkled brow.” 

“Wrinkles!” replied Legouvé. “In men of genius wrin- 


PUPILS IN DRESDEN. 


The only teacher of the Leschetizky Method in Dresden, able also 
to instruct in English, French or Germau, will receive a limited 
number of earnest pupils. (Would also chaperone a young lady 
student in Dresden). 

“MUSICAL COURIER,” at Liittichau Str., 26, 
Pension Unity 











Auditorium Tower, 


CHARLES W. 
243 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
yee. eee 9 
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MUSICAL COURIER. 


Women are different from us. We 
cannot understand love without beauty. Women fall in 
love with all kinds of things in a man. Courage, fame, 
even misfortune. They love us for the qualities we lack.” 

He confessed he had talked over the situation with the 
lady, that she assured him of her fondest love, that she 
had wept over him, “and still,” he says, “in my heart there 
sounded the awful words, ‘I am sixty years old!’ She can 
not love me! She does not love me! Oh, my friend what 
torture.” What a contrast between Berlioz and such old 
sinners as Goethe, in such cases as Bettina von Arnim! 

Berlioz was twelve years old when he first fell in love. 
Of course the girl was a good deal older. “When I looked 
at her,” he wrote, “I felt an electric shock. I knew noth 
ing, | hoped nothing, but | felt in my heart a deep sorrow.’ 
He went and hid himself in a corner of his grandfather's 
orchard like “a wounded bird.” But the wounded bird 
was jealous when anybody spoke to the girl. 

Long decades afterward he met her again and “‘at sight 
of her,”’ he writes, “all my childhood revived. The electric 
shock felt so long ago went through my heart as it had 


kles don t count. 


done fifty years before.” 

“How old is she, then?” asked Legouvé. 

“Six years older than I am, and I am sixty!” 

“She must be a Ninon!” 

“I know nothing about that. Why trouble about 
looks and her age? I am old, a widower, almost alone 
in the world. I would die in this if she did not 
allow me to write to her.” 

“Have you confessed that you love her?” 

“Yes!” 

“What did she reply?” 

‘She stared at me, looked rather frightened. 
her the impression of being mad. But I gradually calmed 
her. I ask so little. My love requires so little to support 
it. I watch her spinning when she is spinning. I take 
off her spectacles, for she wears them, and let myself be 
scolded. Oh, my friend, first love has a power beyond 
everything.” 

What lies all reminiscences 
How morbid are the men who write them! 


her 


Paris 


I made On 


and autobiographies are! 


Yersin. 

Ihe Miles. Yersin, authors of the Phono-Rhythmic 
Method of French Pronunciation and Diction, will de 
liver a lecture upon their system at their studios, The 
Parker, 123 West Thitry-ninth street, every Tuesday 


evening at 8:30 o'clock 


Ovide Musin’s Violin School. 


Prof. Albert Zimmer, of the Royal Conservatory of Mu 
sic Liege, Belgium, has come to New York to assist Ovide 
to such pro 


Musin in his violin school, which has grown 
had to be enlarged 
Zimmer is a gold medalist of the 
which he comes. He won the premier prize in sharp com 
petition with a large number of talented The dis 


portions that its faculty Professor 


famous institution from 
pupils 
tinction 1s one which confers a great reputation as a vir 
tuoso upon its possessor. Professor Zimmer is a modest 
man, but a thorough violinist. He Mr. Musin’s 
principal assistant. As a teacher he stands high and is a 
soloist of great ability. The Musin Violin School 
proved a greater success than its founder anticipated. It 
is now one of the solid educational institutions of New 


York. 


will be 


has 


CENEVRA 


JOHNSTONE-BISHOP, 


Direction KIRBY CHAMBERLAIN PARDEE, 


SOPRANO. 


Mus, 


Oratorio and Concert. 


& 





EVAN 





For Terms, Dates 


address 
Wolfsohn’s 
Masical Burcau, 


131 Bast 17th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 3° 


Rosenthal in San Francisco. 

THE MUSICAL COURIER OFFICE / 

SAN FRANCISCO, January ¥, 1809. 4 
UCCESS of Rosenthal unprecedented; enthusiasin 
great. S. H. Friedlander has arranged return en 
gagements to San Francisco and other Coast points for 

twenty concerts in April and May 
EmILie Frances BAUER 


0. M. T. A.’s Eighteenth Meeting. 

N Gray’s Chapel, Delaware, Ohio, on Wednesday even 
| ing, December 28, the eighteenth meeting of the Ohio 
Music Teachers’ Association was held. The programs for 
December 28 and 29 were as follows: 


30—Paper, The Leschetizky System of Piano Playing, with 


Illustrations and Comparisons..Hermann Ebeling, Columbus 
30-—Paper, Hint n the Use of the Voice in Speech and Song 


with Illustration Otto Engwerson, Columbus 


x Recit giver y (nto Engwerson, tenor, ( r 





30— Song n 
bus; Miss Alice Bb. Turner prano, Columbus; assisted 
by Miss Marion E. Harter nist, Delaware; Miss Isa 
bel Thoma pianist, Del re J. S. Van Cleve, pianist 
Ye Merry Birds ‘ : Gumbert 
Forbidden Music Gastaldon 
Concert | ade E \ Cleve 
\ ( 
4 May Song Carmichas 
Snowflake Cowen 
Serenade * ‘ Bereny 
Enge 1 
Sona nFo »p Grieg 
M H I I 
I Art Mine Al I r 
My Redeemer and My Lord Buck 
Elizabe s Prayer W agne 
l) 
n I Know A 
t \ 
liss Eng 
Concert, given ( I I . 
r M Agr ( ( 
Na 1eck f 5 
Ror e, Con I Ci , 
> eau j eta Hen 
Nocturne in B flat 1 ( 
Spinning Song, The I ng Dut n Wagner-I 
Elsa’s Dream, from Lol grin V agner 
Military Marct Schubert-Tausig 
f r k H \ 
I 
5 ca Caprice M Vog 
I n p- 53 ( pin 
Where Love A M 
A Soul's Longing rinde 
test Flower Var Stucken 
le Concert, op. 25 Rubinstein 
Hongroise Liszt 
n by the I e UO We niversity, in 
A. R 
Ana al and A et I 1 S Concert 
Progran A J. G Cincinnat 
5:00--Symphony Concer i ( » , es 
ra Frank \V S Miss 
Mi e D avin ] F rist 
ina na 
Overture, Euryanthe Weber 
Unfinished Sym; ny, LB minor Schubert 
Concert n G minor, N Saint-Saens 
{ | ‘ ‘ 
Ballatella, Pagliacci eoncavall 
M M D r 
Music to the drama Vasantasena : Halvorsen 
Kaiser Walzer “ . . Straus 
rhe following officers were elected at the December 
30 session President, Otto Engwerson, of Columbus; 
vice-president, John B , of Cleveland; responding 


secretary, Miss Alice Bb. Turner, of Columbus; recording 
secretary, Miss Susan M Moore, Granville iuditor, 
Walter E. Aiken; executive ymmittee, W m H. Lott, 
J. Y. Bassell, Miss Rosa | | 
gram committee, Herman Ebeling, of Columbus; S. D 


Cushing, Toledo, and Carl Hofmann, of Oxiford 


Otto Engwerson, the presiden s director of the Shep 
ardson Ce llege Conservatory i Mu it Ga nville, Ohio, 
and head of the College of Music in Columbus, Ohio. He 


is a native of Bavaria 


Miss Jennie E. Slater. 
O F all the hundreds of singing teachers now teaching 


} t} 


Europe no one stands higher than $ 


ignor Luig 
Vannuccini of Florence. The success he has attained has 
been the result of many years of valuable experience with 
all sorts and conditions of pupils. He understands the 
voice, as the higher order of Italian teachers do, not from 
anatomical charts, and copious diagnosing of voca 
cords in various stages of tension, but by a musician's 
insight into the matter. Not many teachers have a tru 
instinct to guide them in their teaching, and not many 
teachers achieve success. Maestro Vannuccini is a distin 
guished executant artist, and has given to the Italian world 
some of the best interpretations of music to be heard there 
during his active career At present he confines himseli 
to his teaching in Florence and London. Of his cele 
brated pupils we need mention the names of but a few, 
namely: Albani, Scalchi and Patti, for whom he wrote 
cadenzas. Of American pupils we find the names ol 
Myron Whitney, William Whitney, George Sweet, 5. A 
Phelps, Anna Plum, and Miss Jennie Slater, now teaching 
in New York. Miss Slater, who has been decorated by 
the Societa Filarmonica of Florence, and who was the 
soloist at the Rossini and Bach festivals of that city, 1s 
now teaching the Vannuccini method in New York. After 
studying for four years with this eminent Italian teacher, 
she went to London and learned oratorio singing of Ran 
degger. 

That Miss Slater is a gifted singer the following press 
notices prove. She will accept a limited number of pupils, 
and is available for festivals, recitals, concerts and re 


ceptions. 














Miss Jennie Slater, soprano, endowed with an exquisitely beauti 
ym ing gnifcen eaving ¢t ng t € 
desired we w f keep w us.—Em 
Ricor Musicale di Milano, Milan, Italy 
Slater capture ence r a H 
c glor and her bea quee Detr 
| t r } € ‘ t 
Her ce t 2 
x a Tare € nN j 
g ‘ 
n ohe ‘ gre r i | 4 
r ente € at Flore l 
the I Fe 2 Chicago He | 
liss Je e Slate New York ang “‘Rit an V 
\ Miss Slater esse a remark € j 
etne great f ‘ ne { expre 
a n that as fair thr ng.—Chronicle and News Allen 
Pa 
Nazione I r 
I I he g 
« re t 4 ! ‘ 
« aking € re 
S er € { 
« ad > 
y aj auded C ria I 
t I f $s magn r M 5 
from the royalty and maestri present 
Richard Burmeister’s Latest Triumphs. 

Mr. Burmeister’s popularity throughout the country 
ncreasing at a very high rate His latest successes in 
Cincinnati and Toronto have not been su ed by any 
other pianist who has visited these cities wing 
press notices speak for themselves 

The ec public erformance f the I a ert Pa 
thetique,” as adapted for orchestr and in Mr. Bur ster, 
was that of yesterday, with the Cincinnati Orchestr Its first as 
t the second Paur concert in New York city a fortnight ag Be 


les showing himself 


pianist demonstrated to the discriminating that he coul 





that quality which his brother rtuos the electric R 
acked—poetry nd sentiment 
And the audience evidently felt an innate sense of elation along 


CLARENCE EDDY. 


Organ Concerts 








and Recitals. 





ae 


AMERICAN TOUR, JANUARY 1 to MAY 1, 1899. 
KIRBY CHAMBERLAIN PARDEE, 


Address: 


Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 




















eister t applauds r ng and rapturously 
‘ € piar re t eautiful work of s master, I t 
lign 1 er f his own 
l here in ¢xg te er {f proportion maintained between the 
lo imstr it and the rchestra in the Burmeister arrangement 
the l etig nd, at the same time, there plenty of variety 
r 
burme | t { ca ecling, the ack ol 
< A RK f I echnic, it was 
equate € ands made upon itt.—-Cincinnat 
His ea c { exaggera 
e < an encore Liszt's Mignon” shows 
g I et lbhere was more ap 
| e R ed ft net audience usually give Cincinnati 
i es-Star 
R I r pr I an «of high 
pe Pp x t ige and rchestra 
f Hi we t x itelligent 
ke g He r I se equal t 
r ‘ esct here lannerism 
I 8 r mj y and directness. There 
‘ I « if n c an € 
H playing { the 
a r as br an I 
at wor probably 
r c M I ‘ gt manliness 
g r Li scrij n of his 
Migr ( I er 
He has st n nstinct for the concerto style by a very masterly 
‘ ‘ ! n for tw hands of Liszt's celebrated 
I ( Globe 
R r ( pian ade loront 
\ Hal nig! \ 2 t were 
ad 2 ‘ mn tavor 
i | i i s best 
I eter r | e paid | he 
4 1 r ng an en re 
He 7 fi y poet presence, fine artistic feeling and 
g He egan w Beethoven work 
Mr I t r ring w I rke y precision and dignity; 
ea r ed ed the theme ind the solemn 
eauty of re! ring of the andante stamped him as an excepbona 
k e named preludes, were also 
git it erament A sweet 
Song a dainty screnade by 
® “ pen Weber's 
) ‘ sone wit teminine 
€ r supplemented by contrasting 
I 1g e transcription ol 
Senta ba I g Dutchmar and Grieg’s “Bridal 
Processior \ very t ghtt elegy and a sparkling caprice of 
“ r force in Liszt's “Pester 
( rec 
Mr. Burmeister t ‘ er - be looked for eagerly 
Mf . | 


DUDLEY BUCK, JR., 


TENOR. 
x Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address 


WOLISOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, {31 East 17th Street. 


CARL SCHUETZE, 


(Pupil of Leipzig Conservator) 


SOLO HARPIST VIRTUOSO 


with Victor Herbert’s Band at Manhattan Beach. 
Available for Clubs, Musical Societies, Church and Private Enter- 
tainments. A few select pup 
Address care of THE MUSICAL COUR'T”™ NEW YORK. 


ELIZABETH DP. 


LEONARD, 


~.--CONTRALTO. 


For Terms, Dates, Etc., 158 West 83d St., NEW YORK. 


DMUND J. MYER, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
32 East 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


Summer Term at POINT CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 





§ taken 














ELOISE... 


MORGAN, 


SOPRANO. 


Sole Direction. . . 


VICTOR THRANE, 


33 Union Sq., NEW YORK. 
Decker Balldiag. 
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FOUR SPECIMEN ORGAN PROGRAMS 


— ie. 


CLARENCE EDDY. 





(With Descriptive Notes. ) 


First PROGRAM. 
Wolstenholme 


Concert Overture (new)... 
Written for and dedicated to Clarence Eddy. 





Ave Maria (mew).......cc0e cccscccccccccccccseccessssesccscseesees Bossi 

Scherzo in G mimor (MeW)......-cccceeeceeceeeeeeserecceccsceceees Bossi 

Pastorale, CP. 10...ccccecccsccccccccccccccecccesvccsvccceseresenes Franck 

Sixth Sonata, op. 86.. Guilmant 

Phantasie, op. 9 (n-w) enc cberrreccogprenderecdsecevesiesesed Labor 
On the Austrian Hymn. 

Serenade poccnceeenees - ah eens aa ae ees Cadiesou aos ae 
Arranged by E. H. Lemare. 

The Great Fugue in G mimor.........ccccccccecccececcesecees ..--Bach 

Romance fe DD Babicccccccccccccvcsccecesccccecoscesccsececesess Lemare 

Toccata in E, op. 149 (MEW) .....cccccccccccccceccceevececcceses Bartlett 

Seconp ProGRAM. 
Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue ccccces RUINS 


Wolstenholme 





fhe Seraph’s Stra'n (new)...... 

Le Carillon (mew).........++. Wolstenholme 

Sonate Pastorale, Op. 114 (MEW)... cccccccccccccccccscecccscees Wermann 

Scherzo in F (new)...... pubs dewsdciestdinndeunrentebedeadsesensen Bossi 

[mpromptu (a la Chopin—mnew)........-.seeeeeeeeceeeeees vetevews Bossi 
In manuscript and dedicated to Clarence Eddy. 

Movesan Ge Comeelt, OD. Bbc ccccesvccccvsvccssecccvesssoeseses Guilmant 


Prelude, Theme, Variations and Finale 


Vesnplal to Lobengrzie...ccccccccccccccsccccvccccccsccccsccccs . Wagner 
Arranged by Clarence Eddy. 

POI Os Milne co cctnnces cecncncettsccesatpesevecspocestacsneee Franck 

THIRD PRocRAM. 

ee ferrerrrrrree cibdatpedagietebesnacbetssenes weaken Sach 

Air, with Variations (Posthumous veeseosescouccnee 

Ne SD ioink acseccreusanvacs teessovesessenscadenees Lemmens 
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The Holy Night. 
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Dedicated to Clarence Eddy. 
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Double Theme Varie...... Rousseau 
Dedicated to Clarence Eddy. 
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In these descriptive notes we eliminate the names of the 
old standard composers whose works are supposed to be 


known by the readers of this paper 


DESCRIPTIVE NOTES. 


William Wolstenholme.—This concert overture was written last 
summer especially for Mr. Eddy, and is still in the manuscript. Mr. 
Wolstenholme is blind and resides in Blackburn, England. His 
compositions are numerous and strikingly original. 

M. Enrico Bossi, director of the Benedetto Marcello Conservatory 
in Venice, occupies the leading position among organists and com- 
yosers in Italy. He is a most prolific writer, and his compositions 


show not only a complete mastery of technic, but wonderful mu- 
sical charm and originality. The “Ave Maria,” op. 104, No. 2, and 
scherzo in G minor, op. 49, No. 2, are veritable gems for the organ. 

Josef Labor was born June 29, 1842, in Horowitz, Bohemia. He re- 
Vienna and been blind since childhood. This “Phan- 
for organ on the “Austrian Hymn” was composed in 1898 
by order of the Society fcr the Advancement of Science, Art and 
Literature in Bohemia, to celebrate the fiftieth jubilee of the Em- 
peror Franz Joseph. It is one of the most remarkable examples 
of contrapuntal and scientific skill in existence. In a recent letter to 
a friend Mr “Every composer may have two kinds of 
pleasure; of the first he is certain; it is the pleasure he feels while 
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he composes his work. Oh, it is a sweet joy! The second is when 
the work is acknowledged by a great artist.” 
Lemare.—Although only thirty-three years old Mr 


Edwin H. 
Lemare is one of the most popular and skillful of the London or 
ganists. He has held several important positions and is at present 
organist of St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster. 

Homer N. Bartlett.—The Toccata in E major, op. 149, is an orig- 
inal composition for the organ. It is dedicated to Dr. Gerrit Smith, 
of New York, and has recently been published by G. Schirmer. 
Mr. Bartlett is one of the most talented American composers and 
resides in New York. 

Oskar Wermann was born April 30, 
and easily ranks among the best composers for the organ in Ger 
many to-day. The “Pastoral Sonata” just published is his third 
work in sonata form for the organ. 

Max Peters formerly resided in Charlottenberg, near Berlin, but 
is now in Russia. His Concert Andante, op. 24, is a fine example of 
the modern classical school, but was designed especially to display 
the solo stops of a modern organ. 

Gabriel Pierné, one of the most talented of the young Parisian com- 
posers, was a pupil of César Franck, whom he succeeded as organist 
of St. Clotilde. From this position, however, he has recently re- 
signed, and now devotes hic entire attention to composition. 

Paul Janssen.—This brilliant and effective Toccata is clean-cut and 
remarkably vigorous, and has its first hearing in America this season. 
Paul Janssen lives in Dresden.” 

Alfred Hollins, the famous blind organist, formerly of London, is 
now organist of the Free Church in Edinburgh. His little “Bene- 
diction Nuptiale’” was composed for the marriage of two friends, 
whose joint initi.ls he has ingeniously interwoven in the principal 


1840. He lives in Dresden 


theme. 

Samuel Rousseau, one of the leading musicians in Paris, is choir- 
master of St. Clotilde and professor of harmony at the Conserva- 
toire. His opera, ““La Cloche du Rhin,” was produced with great 
success at the Paris Opera House last summer. 

Giovanni Tebaldini is caoirmaster at the cathedral in Padua, Italy. 
In the “Prelude Choral” he has employed a Gregorian theme from 
the “Mass of the Angels.” The Intermezzo belongs to the same 
opus. 


Miss Lilian Carilsmith. 


Miss Lillian Carllsmith has been making a tour through 
the South as the vocal soloist of the New York Ladies 
Trio, and her success at every point has been marked 
Below are a few of the press notices she received: 

The star of the evening was Miss Lilian Carllsmith, whose first 
number was an aria from “Samson and Delilah,” by Saint-Saens, 
the selection offering opportunities for her voice, a rich, pure con- 
The opportunities of the vocal 
who sings without 


tralto, powerful, and of wide range. 
selections were improved by Miss Carllsmith, 
fault. As an encore she sang ““My Love is Like a Red, Red Rose, 
by De Koven. Her second number consisted of two solos by Bart 
lett and d’Hardelot, to which she repsonded with an encore, “Swed 
ish Folksong,” singing the words in German, and playing her own 
accompaniment.—Jacksonville Press. 





Miss Carllsmith, the vocalist of the evening, gained general ap 
proval. She created a good impression. She has a fine, resonant 
voice of considerable charm, full and rich, and sings with assurance 
and great feeling. Her intonation is pure, and her style broad and 
dignified.—Galveston (Tex.) Daily News. 





Of Miss Lilian Carllsmith much was expected, and it is safe to 
say none was disappointed. It is doubtful whether any singer has 
pleased Columbus concertgoers more than Miss Carllsmith. Cer 
tainly her attack is ready, her conception good, and her mezzo voce 
remarkably fine. Her range, too, is wide, and diction no less re 
markable. Altogether what one might call a satisfactory artist from 


every standpoint.—Columbus, Ga., Enquirer-Sun 


Miss Carllsmith, who recently joined the New York Ladies’ Trio, 
is such a superb addition to the others that the name should be 
changed to a quartet. “A Dream,” by Bartlett, is a most beautiful 
melody in itself, but when it is poured forth by such an artist 
Miss Carllsmith, it is that appreciative 
gives an entertainer such a demonstration as last 


HE 


as 
audience 


The 


no wonder an 


evening's 





“Irish Folksong’ was dedicated to Miss Carllsmith, and arranged 
for the trio by the composer. They rendered the melody exquisitely, 


the contralto’s voice being particularly expressive in this.—Ihe New 
Orleans Picayune 
Miss Carllsmith, the contralto, possesses a strong, sweet voice 


that has been well trained. One of the agreeable attributes of her 


singing is the appearance of perfect contro] and freedom of effort 
New Orleans Times-Democrat. 

Miss Carllsmith, the contralto, has a beautiful voice, full, rich 
and sympathetic, and in her rendition of songs selected, showed 


great versatility—Winston (N. C.) Journal. 
Concert at the New York Institute for Violin Playing. 


Ferdinand and Hermann Carri gave a concert Thursday 











evening, December 29, for the benefit of the Mount 
Horeb Society at Chickering Hall, and the following 
program was performed by puy of the Messrs. Carri: 
Quartet, for four violins........ , .!..Dancla 
Impromptu; Marcl 
Miss Rosa Ohla, Master Willie Monaghan, Master Philip 
Friedmann, Master Philip Moszkowitz 
Mazurka, for piano péveseece Meyer-Helmund 
Miss Sarah David 
Scene de Ballet, for violin.. De Beriot 
Master Charles David 
Allegro, for two violins... Bach 
Gavotte, for two violins Bohm-Carri 
Miss Theodora Lilienthal and David Pasternack 
Song Without Words, for violin Hausor 
Mazurka, for violin W teniawski 
Master Philip Friedmann 
Pierette, for piano. Chaminade 
Pas des Amphores, for piano Chaminade 
Miss Lucille Nowland 
Fantaisie Il Travatore, for violin Singelee 
Master Willie Monaghan 
Fantaisie Faust, for violin.. W ieniawski 
David Pasternack 
Deuxieme Mazurk, for piano Godard 
Miss Helen Feirmann 
Navarra, grand duo for violins Sarasate 
Carl Brenner and Marcus Amsterdam 
Concerto Militaire, for viol De Beriot 
Miss Van eck 
Night Scene, for piano Jose Pasternack 
Kujawiak, for piano J Pasternack 
Joseph Pasternack 
Fantaisie Ernani, for two ylins .. Carri 
Master Charles David and M r Ilsidor M k z 
Fantaisie Barbier de Seville, for violin Alard 
Miss Rosa ©) 
Ave Maria, for vi , piano and organ Joseph Pasternack 
Miss Midge Gilson, Miss Theodora Lilienthal, Miss Jennie 
Tim, Miss L. L. Porter, Miss Ida Wanoscheck, Miss Kate 





Kenney, Miss Rosa Ohla, Car! Schoner, David Pasternack, 
Carl Brenner, George Mallett, Marcus Amsterdam, Guyon 
Locke, Bernard Moszkowitz Masters Charles David 
Willie Monaghan, Isidor Moszkowitz, Pt Fried 
Philip Moszkowitz, A. Rachnowitz, W. Ferton, Philip Paul 
and I. Shapree 

The concert was well attended, and the periormance 


manifested the exce 


the students again nt training they 


receive at the Messrs. Carri’s institutior 


Carreno’s Arrival. 


Teresa Carrefio arrived in New York last Saturday, and 
United States. As 


i play 


will begin at once her tour through the 


has already been announced, Madame Carrefio wil 


the Chickering piano in all her concerts and recitals this 
season 

She was in the warerooms of Chickering & Sons yes 
terday and tested five or six concert grands just from the 
factory. She expressed her delight to J. Burns Brown 
Just before her departure she said I began my career 
with the Chickering piano 1 lways brought 1 
luck.” Madame Carrefio will play in Cincinnati n 


Friday night. 


Mr. BERNHARD BOEKELMAN 


begs to announce that he will resume Teaching after his return 
from Europe—about the beginning of January. Letters may he 
addressed to T. C. BOEKELMAN, 106 West 45th Street, New York 
City, or Miss BELLE SCRIBNER, same address. 
BERNHARD BOEKELMAN, 
106 West 45th Street, New “ork City. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 41 


Form and Expression. 
A Sight and a Sound of Every Day 


HE use and abuse of all the functions and powers of 


the human body should claim a large share of the 
intelligent attention of man; not of the specialist alone 
the physician, the athlete, the artist—but of every being 
who carries a thinking and reasoning brain in nature’s 
most wonderful living organism 
But is this actually the case? Even in these days of 
advancing thought and many sided growth as much 
attention given, in proportion to numbers, to the im- 
provement of the human body and all its powers as is 
given to the improvement, for instance, of domestic ani- 
mals? What an advance has been shown, of late years, in 
the case of horses and cattle! What superb specimens of 
brute creation are seen at horse shows, dog shows, county 


fairs! How rarely one sees, nowadays, even a cart horse 
that is not in good condition! How much money and 
time are devoted even to the comparatively useless pet 
dog that can only gambo! about his master’s feet and, per- 
haps, trot through the streets his fantastically trimmed 
surface that looks like a landscape garden done in shrubs 
and smooth lawns! 

Do the owners of stock farms and of plenty of leisure 
ive much attention to the perfecting, as far as may be, 
of their greatest possession, their own bodies, or the 
bodies of their children? Self improvement is not nec- 
essarily selfish. We should make the most of ourselves 
even for the sake of our friends, and surely it is the abso- 
lute duty of parents to develop all the possibilities of their 
children. True, most men try to keep themselves com- 
paratively healthy, and more or less time is given to vari 
ous forms of physical culture. But in the case of the val 
ued horse or dog it is not only a general excellence which 
is sought, but no detail is overlooked; his form is scru- 
tinized, his habits carefully trained, his food most strict- 
ly chosen and measured. In the case of the horse his 
form and his gait are the subject of attention from the 
time he is a colt. His form is himself; his gait is the 
use which he makes of himself—his legs are his raison 
d’étre—and these must be of the best 

Now there are two corresponding points in the physical 
life of man which might receive with benefit much greater 
ittention than they do: his form and one of the forces 
which distinguish him from the lower animals—which are 
his raison d’étre. T refer to the way in which he carries 
his head, and the way in which he uses his voice. His 
head, surmounting his body, is himself; his voice is, to a 
greater or less degree, the use which he makes of him- 
self—and these should be of the best. A graceful, erect 
form and a pleasant, refined voice. are far more accept- 
able to sight and hearing than a stooping, slouching fig- 
ure and a rasping, coarse voice 

How many people consider whether they are doing 
the very best that is possible in these two particulars 
not only what they are doing for themselves, but what 
they are offering to their friends in the way of form and 
expression—whether they are not actually annoying them 
by awkward sights and unpleasant sounds? Many men 
seem to carry their heads, not on the summit of the spine 
but superposed upon the breast bone, making a nearly 
traight line run vertically up the front of the figure 
instead of up the back, from waist to head. In these cases 
he back at the shoulders presents an outward curve 
and the chest is flat, whereas the back should be straight 
and the chest curved outward and broadened Such 
figures as these are seen constantly, not only among the 
aged and those who have long been obliged to bend over 
at their work, but among the young of all ages and 
classes, who have positively no excuse for such stooping 
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Some children, especially boys, are allowed to grow up 
hanging their heads forward in a most ungainly manner 
The habit of bicycle riders to bend their backs into bows 
has often been commented upon; but apparently they cars 
neither for the appearance nor for the injury to the health 
And habitual stooping is an injury to the health; it les 
sens the capacity of the lungs to expand, and these should 
not be compressed into the smallest possible cavity 

The remedy for all this is simple. It requires, however 
observation, thought and effort. First, notice how awkward 
the figure is that curves out backward instead of forward 
then think frequently, constantly, to make a straight back 
What is wanted is not, as some phrase it, to “keep the 
shoulders back,” but to keep the neck back. The shoul- 
ders are already back—perhaps too far back—the trouble 
is that the spine above the shoulders bends forward and 
so carries the head forward. In this way, the stature is 
lessened; for the head, to be as far as possible from the 
ground, must be carried at the end of a straight and not 
a bent spine Parents and teachers should remind chil 
dren to hold the neck back and make themselevs as tall 
as possible; to hold the chin down, not to poke it out or 
up; to keep the shoulders over the hips and the ears over 
the shoulders, in a vertical line. One can help a child 
to take this position by putting the hand on his chin and 
pushing it backward 

Some parents, noticing the habit of stooping in their 
children, send them to a gymnasium, to a drill, to a mili- 
tary school. Such remedies are not always effectual, be- 
cause they are neither sufficiently specific nor sufficiently 
constant. The attention needs to be directed specially 
and very often to one point—the neck. In the gymna- 
sium the child develops flexibility of muscle; but as he 
spends his time there in twisting himself into unusual 
shapes the exercise has no special bearing upon the 
straightening of the figure. Military drill is somewhat 
better, for in this erect carriage is at least theoretically 
required; but practically many positions are assumed 
which encourage a bent neck: and as an actual fact, boys 
may go to a drill for months without showing any im 
provement in figure The desired object can be much 
more surely attained by the constant reminder “Hold 
the neck back and look tall.” 

So much for our form. Now, for our expression, or 
rather our means of expression A good deal has been 
said and written lately on the subject of the speaking voice 
especially regarding the harsh quality of the voices 
American women: but the writer has not yet seen any 


for this de 


thing which suggests an adequate remedy 
fect. All who have written on this subject more or less 
resemble the writer who calls his article, “Why the Ameri 
can Conversational Voice is Bad.” They insist that it is 
bad; they describe how it is bad; but they do not say why 
it is bad. The thing needed is first to describe the cause 
of the evil, and then to show how the cause can be re 
moved; in other words, to prescribe a definite, practical 
remedy 

Educational! journals have begun to point out the fact 
that many classroom teachers fatigue their voices by 


wrong use of the vocal organs. On writer thinks that 
the main difficulty lies in not breathing sufficiently witl 
the lower part of the lungs, and adds that the secret lies 
in three things, viz.. “To speak slowly, to speak wit! 
careful articulations, and to make all effort at the waist.” 
I contend that all these three things combined do ne 
quality of the voice, which is the 


necessarily affect the 
main consideration; and that, on the other hand, a 
easy and agreeable tone can be attained with no atten 
tion to any of these things. I fully agree with this writer 
in thinking distinct articulation and deep breathing most 


Concerts 


pure 





33 Union Square, West, New York. 


important in the general effect upon speech as a whole 
but I wish to emphasize the fact that it is impossible that 
either of them can have any direct effect upon tone 
quality 

Let us first consider slow speaking. It is claimed 
and is a saving of nervous energy 


that 


this arrests attention 
No doubt slow speech is most wise and effective at times 
but it would soon lose its novelty in a school room 
where children need to be kept on the alert. Is a public 
speaker any more attractive because his manner is slow? 


In the schoolroom the secret of power lies in holding 


the children’s attention, and this cannot be done when 
the active ttle minds and bodies have time enough to 
sandwich any digressions between the teacher’s words 
Quick speech is not necessarily hurried or nervous 
spe ech it 1s nly wide-awake speec h 

The second recommendation, careful articulation, is in- 


deed a wise one; and it is just here that much nerve force 


an be saved But articulation has no more to do with 


tone itself than the shape fa piece yf wire has to do with 
its thickness and quality. You may take a straight piece 
of wire and bend it into various shapes, and it will still be 


wire of the same size and material Articulation is bend 
ing or jointing; and the same tone may be held on a mere 


many different words without 


vowel or pointed into 


changing its quality at all. One can articulate most cor 
rectly and distinctly in a very rough and _ unpleasant 
voice while again one Cart use a beautiful tone with very 
indistinct articulation. Some public speakers, particular 
, F Catan th Sage 0 

who “intone the service, 


y some Fpis opal clergymen 


roll out their ovices in most smooth and mellow tones 
with such imperfectly formed consonants that their hear- 


ers are puzzled to understand them. Careful articulation 


is certainly one of the secrets of talking agreeably and 
intelligibly, but it is only the shape, not the material 


of expression Fatigue comes to the voice more from 


duction than from what is 


wrong conditions in its pr: 
done with it after it has been produced 
Deep breathing, or “effort at the waist,” is full and 


therefore true breathing; but the author referred to does 
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not describe how it can be learned; and, after all, the 
breath is only the source of tone, not the tone itself. 
Deep breathing can be learned in a very simple way 
Press the backs of the fingers upon the ribs, half way 
between the armpits and the waist; then, at every inhala- 
tion expand the lower ribs in such a manner that the 
hands are distinctly pushed outward. At every exhalation 
the ribs must sink in again, and the hands must feel this 
also. 

All this does not reach the point of chief importance— 
the material of all speech. Neither does another article, 
which complains of many defects in our voices, instancing 
“a recitation in rhetoric in one of our women’s colleges.” 
The writer takes pains to say that he will “not seek here to 
fully the causes of these numerous phonic de- 
fects.” But why should he write at ali on the subject if he 
nothing to offer that will be of any practical value to 
the public? Continual criticism is not all that we need; 
to render this criticism of real value it should be accom 
panied by such practical advice as may, in the end, disarm 
The same writer deplores the fact that we “ne- 
” Now, the training that we need 
is not of necessity scientific training. Science has as yet 
thrown very little light upon vocal physiology. We want 
It is not of the 


indicate 


has 


criticism. 
giect scientific training 


training that is simple, specific, practical 
least consequence whether teacher or taught understands 
the operation of the laws of science in the throat so long 
as artistic and satisfactory results are attained. Artistic 
and satisfactory results in the speaking voice consist in 
the ability to use it without fatigue, without effort, and 
any rough, rasping, piercing, nasal husky 
The voice should be free, clear, smooth, simple, 
uneven, false excresences 
Some of these roughnesses 
but of what 


without or 


quality 
unmixed with extraneous, 
clinging to the tone itself 
may be due to too prominent harmonics; 
consequence is the scientific explanation? 
Now, it is a fact, capable of positive demonstration, that 
when the larynx (the part of the throat in which the voice 
originates) is raised as much as possible and the walls of 
the throat above are contracted—squeezed together—the 
voice becomes rough and unpleasant. When the larynx is 
kept low and the throat is relaxed the voice becomes more 
smooth, clear and refined. The throat then forms a better 
sounding board, there is more space for the tone to vibrate 
and more resonance is obtained. The desideratum is 
open throat, not a squeezed throat. The way to attain it 
I do not attempt scientific description) is to try to speak 
as low down in the throat as possible and to stretch the 
throat open as in yawning. Avoid trying to send the tone 
to the top of the head or through the nose; but let it come 
directly forward, toward the front teeth. Do not speak 
through the teeth, but keep the teeth somewhat apart. If 
a smooth, pure tone cannot be attained immediately by 
trying to stretch the throat open, practice speaking and 
sending plenty of breath 


an 


reading in a loud whisper, 
through the throat while trying to hold it open 

There is one serious mistake which has been made, so 
far as T am aware, by everyone who has undertaken to 
give any advice about the speaking voice. We are told 
that the voice is frequently pitched too high—that a lower 
should be cultivated. Nothing could be a greater er 


If there is anything which is absolutely spontaneou 


tone 
ror 
and unconscious it is the pitch and inflection of people’s 
voices in ordinary conversation. To make any effort to 
change this would only produce unnatural utterance, with 
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no consequent improvement in tone quality, except a tem- 
porary elimination of certain defects, which are heard more 
in high tones than in low ones; the cause of the trouble 
would not be removed. We must use high tones in speak- 
ing. Speech would be wofully monotonous without them. 
We ought not to try to avoid them but to recognize their 
value and to devote special attention to them. Let not the 
reader confound the terms high and loud. By high is not 
meant a loud tone, but a tone of many rather than few 
vibrations, like the sounds made by striking the keys at 
the right hand of the piano rather than at the left. No 
voice is shrill or piercing because it is high. The sweetest 
refined voices are often naturally pitched high, 
especially among women and children. Little children’s 
voices are always high, and the worst injunction that can 
be given to a child is “Do not speak in such a high key.” 
Neither is a voice necessarily unpleasant because it is loud 
Loudness intensifies unpleasant qualities and is often their 
immediate cause; but this is owing to existing conditions, 
which can and ought to be changed. Every one needs to 
use a loud tone occasionally, and he should learn to make 
it a pleasant one. The reason why an unpleasant voice 
sounds more rough and shrill on the higher tones is be 
cause the throat is generally contracted more as the scale 
is ascended. This throat contraction brings wrong mus 
cles into play and hamtpers some that should be freely 
used. Any effort to speak loud causes excess of strain, or 
forcing of the voice, and consequent fatigue. This effect 
is evidently referred to, though it is not described, by one 
of the above writers as the “throat-clutch.” When a per 
son who has used his voice in this way begins to relax 
his throat and speak without the old forcing he generally 
finds his voice very weak, and the only thing to do is to 
take some trouble to strengthen the right muscles and the 
right tones. Instead of confining all efforts to the low 
tones, which have been comparatively little abused, he 
should devote special attention to the medium and high 
tones in order to equalize the whole compass 

Let the exercise then be this: First speak or read in a 
loud whisper, using more breath than is necessary, be- 
cause this helps to relax the muscles, trying all the time to 
stretch the throat open as in yawning; next, speak in a 
just audible, but still quite breathy and 


and most 


high tone that is 
husky, like a whisper: afterward increase the loudness of 
the tone and use less breath—that is, do not waste breath— 
use only what is necessary, turning it all into tone. In time 
the voice will grow strong and clear without forcing or 
strain. The two things to be remembered are, first, to 
speak low in the throat, to stretch the throat open, to speak 
in a smooth voice (all of which mean the same thing), and, 
second, to pitch the voice high rather than low. As these 
effects must at first be attained with some exaggeration, 
many people feel that they produce affectation. Of course 
they produce a change in the accustomed use of the voice. 
but if the ordinary voice be so rough and unpleasant that 
any improvement sounds affected, surely this is additional 
proof that some change is very desirable. Conscious and 
perceptible effort there must be, but if this effort be per- 
sistently made the improvement soon become 
habitual that there will be no affectation about it. On the 
other hand, while affectation is under no circumstances to 
be desired, this very charge of affectation tends to prove 
that the thing affected—a high tone—is really very much 
desired, for who has not noticed that when a woman sets 
out to be affectedly polite she always pitches her voice 


so 


will 


Hasons Hamlin 
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high? The effort to speak high is not a repression of 
spontaneity, but an encouragement of it. 

The question whether the cultivation of the singing voice 
improves the speaking voice is an important one. It can 
not, however, be answered by a decisive yes or no. There 
are many singing teachers whose lessons do not in the 
least benefit the speaking voice. Some people sing most 
delightfully and speak most annoyingly. But without doubt 
singing lessons can and should be turned to direct account 
in the use of the speaking voice. All the middle tones are 
used for both speech and song, and any training that im 
proves and strengthens these tones should have its effect on 
both. 

There is a statement made by one writer to the effect that 
“in large cities where women live for the most part indoor 
lives, their than the 
country.” My 
observation has tended rather to prove the contrary, and 
I think that, so far as outward causes affect the matter, 
the noise of cities renders voices harsh, because it induces 


voices are sweeter and clearer in 


I am inclined to controvert this opinion 


greater effort to speak louder than the untrained voice will 
bear. The rasping tone is a carrying, piercing tone, and 
many people, especially women and children, feeling that 
their voices are drowned by street noise, contract the throat 
on purpose to throw into the voice the piercing quality that 
They do do this con 
sciously and do it A 
sweet-voiced woman will frequently use quite unpleasant 


will be heard above all els« not 


deliberately; they instinctively 

tones in a noisy vehicle 

a real annoyance 
And they are 

a man’s 


Ungainly figures and shrill voices are 
to the and the 
quite unnecessary. There are 


cannot 


artistic eye sensitive ear 
sO many points in 
physical being that he alter or improve that, in 


these two where he has an his form and his means 
of expression 
to make an effort to render himself more pleasing to his 
friends. Adults 
should ask their friends to remi 


option 


it seems as if he ought to be only too glad 


who wish in these respects 


to improve 


nd them to “hold the neck 


back” and to “open the throat and speak ina 00'h vo'ce, 
while parents and teachers would confer a great benefit 
upon future generations by watchir the same way the 


children under their care At present whole roomfuls 


children recite their lessons in a screaming, strident tone 
while their teachers encourage thet o doing by using 
their own voices in the same way. All this can and ought 


to be changed. It is perfectly easy to make children un 


derstand how to their v es and to be vw ng te 
do it. But of course it all depends upor 


must first learn to improve their own voices 


the teachers, who 
Association 
and example are immensely powerful here. Children imi 


tate the voices of their elders and companions, and even 
a servant girl with a most shrill or nasal voice will often 
after living for some months with a family who speak in 
refined, smooth tones. unconsciously imitate this quality oi 
tone and change her voice entirely 

The great prevalence of the unpleasant voice, even among 
cultivated people, has been of late frequently commented 
upon, and at last one writer has said in despair, ““We are 
the annoyance that we take its necessity 


But we have not 


s¢ 


» accustomed to 
for granted and finally cease to notice it.’ 


all ceased to notice it, by any means. Let us hope that 
everyone will endeavor to notice it more and then to 
remedy it, and that it will on be «¢ er than it now 
to imagine an after iwi tl é re clear and 
melodious.” This “function’ ill then indeed “be stripped 
of half its terrors.” Emi.ie Curistina Curtis 


Liszt, Church, Chapel, Parlor 


ORGANS. 


STANDARD INSTRUMENTS. 











FOURTEENTH SEMI-ANNUAL AND | 


TRANSCONTINGATAL TOUR 
i> SOUSA 





“A FAULTY TECHNIC, the prime cause of inartistic piano 


playing, is the natural consequence of the neglect of consistent and 
a } 


gical methods of teaching and practice.” 


A. K. VIRGIL 


(recenty returned from Europe where he has been successful in 
establishing Piano Schools upon the Clavier Method in London and 
Berlin), will receive pupils in Elementary and Advanced Technic and 
in the Art of Expression. 


SPECIAL METHODS EMPLOYED. 


Free Consultations and Examinations every Monday (beginning 
December 19), from 12 to 1 o’clock M. until further notice. 





BAND, 
January 


to June, | 


Philadcipnia, Jan, 18; Lebanon and Reading, Jan. 19; Wilmington 
and Baltimore, Jan. 20; Philadciphia, Jan. 21; Washington, Jan. 
223 Richmond, Jaa. 23; Norfolk, Jan. 24, 


GENERALIOFFICE, ASTOR COURT, NEW YORK. | 








SPECIAL TERMS TO TEACHERS and those qualifying for 
teachers. Next Saturday, December 17, 11 to 1 odio, first recep- 


tion hours. 
ROOM GOI CARNEGIE HALL. 
CHARLOTTE 


MACONDA 


SOPRANO. 





Address LEADING AGENTS or 25 West 65th Street, New York. | 


| J. D. A. TRIPP, 
Canada’s Premier Pianist. 
Por CONCERTS, RECITALS. 


Dates and Terms addrses 
Rooms 12 to 14, Odd Fellows Building, 
TORONTO, CANADA. 


ION A. 


JACKSON, 


TENOR. 
Oratorio, Recital, Concert. 


MANAGEMENT OF 
W. W. THOMAS 
MUSICAL AGENCY, 
303-304 Carnegie Hall. 


STUDIO: 


324 W.56th St., New York 
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Symphony Concerts for Young People. 
HE third concert of the series arranged by Frank 
Damrosch for young people, took place last Satur 
day afternoon in Carnegie Hall, and proved more in 
teresting than either of its predecessors. Beethoven’s 
Eighth Symphony was the principal work played by the 
orchestra. Frank Damrosch’s attempt to illuminate the 
work by a verbal exposition did not disclose any hidden 
beauties. The audience would have enjoyed it as keenly 
had no explanatory comments been made as to its meaning. 

Arthur Whiting, the pianist, was the soloist. He played 
the following dainty pieces by Robert Schumann: 

Jagerliedchin (Hunting Song) 

Reiterstuck (The Rider’s Story) 

Melodie (Melod;). 

Kleine Romanze (Little Romance) 

Frohlicher Lan¢mann von der Arbeit zuruck kehrend (Happy 
Farmer Returning from Work) 

Traumerei (Dreaming) 

Ritter von Stecken pferd (Knight of the Hobby-Horse) 

Hasche-Mann (Catch Me if You Can) 

Kind in einschlummern (Slumbering Child) 

Ende von Lied (End of the Song). 

These small works, none of which called for much tech 
nic, were interpreted in a scholarly and poetic way by Mr 
Whiting, who disclosed most admirable qnalities. He 
showed a thorough understanding of the romantic and 
joyous character of the compositions 

The fourth concert of the series will be given Saturday 
afternoon, January 28 


Tour of the New York Ladies’ Trio and Lilian Carll- 
smith, Contralto. 

The New York Ladies’ Trio, consisting of Dora Val 
esca Becker, violinist; Flavie Van den Hende, ’cellist 
and Celia Schiller, pianist, has just returned from an ex 
traordinarily successful tour of several weeks through the 
South, on which they were accompanied by Miss Lilian 
Carllsmith, the contralto. This tour has proven such a 
hit that Remington Squire, the manager of these artists 
is arranging to send them out for another trip within a 
few weeks, this time going to the North and West 

A few criticisms from some of the leading Southe 


ities are here presented: 





Of the many distinguished artists who have informally entertained 
the Press Club, last night’s surprise, by common consent of 
heard the progran tands out pre-eminent, < dered in 

tirety New Orleans Times-Democrat, December 14, 1808 

Last night there occurred what was probably the most important 

usical event of recent years in Columbus 

The occasion was the appearance of Dora Vale 1 Becker 

Flavie Van den Hende, 'cellist; Celia Schiller nist, « 

ng the New York Ladies’ Tr and Lilian Carllsmith, contralt 
efore an audience that for size and brilliance stamped it the 
f the season 

It would he difficult to decide as to wherein the altogether ct 
ng trio excelled, whether in sol r in ensemble: suffice it to say that 
all artistic requirements were more than met. But what else was t 

e been expected? To summarize: Miss Becker is a violinist wort! 
he name purity of intonation, breadth, double stopping, harm 
ics all are satisfying Miss Van den Hende’ superb tone 
n the Handel Largo and accuracy in the Tarantelle were what on 
would expect from such an artist Miss Schiller? Well, Mis 
Schiller is an artistic host. and nothing short of it And it is doubt 


ful whether any singer has pleased Columbus concert-goers more 
ihan Miss Carllsmith. Mvch was expected, and it is safe to say none 
was disappointed Certainly her attack is ready, her conceptior 
generally good, and her mezzo voce remarkably fine. Her range, to 
is wide, and diction no less remarkable Altogether, what one might 
call a satisfactory artist from every standpoint.—The Columbus En 
quirer-Sun, December 8, 1898. 


The first number of the Star Course, the New York 
and Miss Lilian Carllsmith, scored a success at the At 








evening. Each performer evidenced that she was an 
role—Miss Celia Schiller, pianist; Miss Dora Valesca V 
linist: Miss Flavie Van den Hende, violoncellist, and Miss Carll 
smith, contralto. Frequent encores attested the appreciation of the 
1udience Of extraordinary merit were the perfor f the 
unist, Miss Schiller, who possesses an exquisite Sale1 
Daily Sentinel, December 2, 1808 
Last evening the Q ciety gave their second musicale of 
the The assist ists were the New York Ladies’ Tric 
und I Carllsmith, « and each and every participant did 
lendid work 
The solo work of all the ladies was good. Little Miss Schiller 
layed Rhapsodie No. 12, by Liszt, in a remarkable manner nd 


showed a very intelligent -interpretation and a forcible rendition of 


e fortissimo At times her work was as delicate and as 








etty as a music box 
Miss Dora Valesca Becker is an artist, her playing powerful 1 
technic very fine indeed Tt lady certainly gave the audience 
treat and the howed their appreciation by eg ng her eé€ re 
t « I ppearance 
Possibly tl ig in I M Carllsmith appeared to advan 
ge Vv n the Irish Folksor t Artl Foote. In tl the 
uniment was furnished t the Ladies’ Tr the ntus be 
rranged for them by Mr. Foote himself. In this Miss Carllsmith’s 
e was ver easir M Carllsr h has ery fine € re 
ence, and re a beautiful mar 
I blw the rtist wil eemed t r M \ 1 
H te the " ‘ Che - lod e heat P , ( . 
© 1893. While, of rse wert 
f © artist eo have tened to here. vet in { " ¢ 
ft he excels the 11 r t the G tte t Marie w 
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Take . ‘ r f ‘ hect 
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note, and won deserved applause, not only by her artistic and fin 


ed but for the soulfulnmess of her playing 
Miss Van der Hende’s ello solo fully came up to the high 
tandard set by ber associates, and was, in fact, one of the gems 
he program, which deservedly won a recall 
faken altogether, there has not been given in many seasons a 


re thoroughly satisfactory entertainment than that presented by 





e New York Ladies’ Trio, and the Macon Lyceum is to be con 
gratulated.—Macon Telegraph, December 7, 1898 (Spartanburg, S. ( 
concert) 

Whether it neert or s soloist the tr exhibited great skill 

ng, charmed the audience as it seldom is charmed by 
t inds, elicited most hearty applause and held all spellbound 
: note died away M Carlismith has a wonderful 
e, sweet, clear-toned, full of syr ithy, exceeding touching in 
lower notes, ver wide « : l gh training.—Charles 
Ne December 7, 1808 
l k Opera House was well filled wit! vers of mu last evening 
witness the brilliant entertainment of Miss Carllsmith and the 
N York I Ir 
The enter ¢ was give ler the auspices of the Jacksonvill 
I eum, which has succeeded in bringing some high class enter 
en t y, the Ne York Ladies’ Tr being among the 
n the itr 
e progran nsiste f music that was thoroughly 
1} . ; , | ot 

Beginning with tr y ( r which wa brilliant selection 

t ending with a tr I Sternberg, and a tout ensemble, Irist 
Folksong, by I te, written for and ded ted t Miss Carllsmith 

program thr gt t enthu ti y received by all present 

Tacksor r I Me s, December ¢ Ro 

Press Clippings 
Have u seen Tae Musicat Covurtrer’s latest National Edition 
I a Ww ler roduct i reflect n a way the immense 
ken in mus er the ntr Among the many in 
g pers presented a Histor f the Opera in America 
t ere ilred f trations { prominent 
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The John J. Bergen Choir Agency and Musical Bureau, 


MILITARY BANDS ano ORCHESTRAS 
FURNISHED FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 


JOHN J. BERGEN, Tenor. 


205-206 KNICKERBOCKER THEATRE BUILDING, ; 
s 
BROADWAY AND 38th STREET, NEW YORK. 2 


Dr. CARL E. DUFFT, Bass-Baritone. 


LEADING ARTISTS FOR CONCERT 
AND ORATORIO. 





WHITNEY 


MOCKRIDGE, 


TENOR. | 
Fall, 1898, Adelina Patti Tour. | 


IN AMERICA DECEMBER. 1898— 


MAY, 1899. 


For Terms and Vacant Dates address 


The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 


NEW YORK. 








ROBERT J. 


WINTERBOTTOM, 


Concert Pianist and Organist, 
251 West 88th Street, New York. 


R.E. JOHNSTON, 


One Fifty Six Fifth Avenue, 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 


TER 


ALSO 


Such E sonnet Pianists 


GODOWSKY, SHERWONB, § 
STERNBERG, SPANUTH, 


And they A ust exclusively 


THE KNABE PIANO. 


J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 


VOICE CULTURE. 


Rooms 43 and 44 Y. M.C. A. Building, 
318 West 57th Street, NEW YORK. 


LEO SCHULZ, 


‘CELLO VIRTUOSO. 


PRIVATE PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Studio: 77 West 55th Street, New York, 








OPRANO, 


TANNA 


UMINGS 


Personal address : 
38 West 96th Street, 
NEW YOR 
Remington Squire, 
Sole Manager, 
24th St. 
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well the numbers allotted to her, her bowing being strong, while 


a letter from Joseph Poznanski, the organist of St. Leo’s 
her color and delightful phrasing enhanced the natural beauties 


Church: “I beg to offer you the expression of my thanks se “ wager Nae he Gadus & | 
ae “ . + o ne compositions assigned to her ‘or the Godarc »erceuse she 
for the truly artistic manner in which you sang the ccnegn substituted “Simple Aveu” of Thomé, which was played with a 
at St. Leo’s last Sunday. I am sure that the congregation delicacy and expression that delighted. She is the happy owner 
of St. Leo’s will never forget your superb rendering of of a beautiful ‘cello, which has a peculiar, soft, singing tone, and 
Haydn’s ‘Imperial.’ Father Ducey told me that he was which was much admired last night.—Daily Picayune, New Orleans 


much pleased with your successful effort.” 








Miss Van den Hende’s work on the ’cello reminded one of Victor 
Miss Flavie Van den Hende. Herbert’s mastery of the instrument. She played in fine style and 
As a member of the Ladies’ Trio of New York, which W'th good expression.—Times, Richmond, Va. 
- has been touring the South with great success, Miss Fla- lon Jackson's Recent Successes. 
TITUSVILLE vie Van den Hende, the violoncellist, won praise from the At a song recital in Columbia, S. C. Ion Jackson 
ce newspapers in every city in which she has played. Below ccored a great success. The following letter to him was 
TITUSVILLE, Pa., December 23, 1898. are some of the notices she was given: written by the dean of the College of Music in that city: 
E were favored on Monday evening last by a visit Miss Van den Hende’s violoncello solo fully came up to the high Dear Str—I wish to thank you for the great pleasure your re 
from the Pittsburg Orchestra of seventy members, standard set up by her associates, and was, in fact, one of the’ cital has given us. It has been a rich treat. and it will remain as 
conducted by Victor Herbert. gems of the program, and deservedly won a recall.—The Telegraph, such to us. * * * I have heard only words of highest praise on 

With the exception of the “Tannhauser” Overture, I Macon, Ga. all sides, and I can assur 1 that you have won a warm place 
could find nothing to criticise in the reading of this pro- in the he rts of our people 
gram The shading was finely done, the different instru- I especially liked Miss Van den Hende. She is evidently a fine Wishing rom abundant success, IT remain 
ments blending in a harmony which was exquisite. violoncellist, and in the Berceuse, by Godard, her tone was beau Very respectfully Aucust GEIGER 

Our Women’s Club is doing a great deal for the ad- tifully broad, rich and pure, while in Popper’s Tarantelle she dis At the production of “The Messiah” by the Mozart Club 
vancement of music here. At the last meeting a poem of played magnificent execution and brilliancy.—The Listener, Macon of Pittsburg, December 30. Mr. Jackson sang the tenor 
Heine was read by one of the members, folowed by a Ga. ; es ; : 
piano solo by MacDowell, played by Miss McKelvy, which _ part Here are a few notices ¢ ipped from Pittsburg 

ated the meaning of the em. A sketch of Dudley ~wspaper 
illustrated the au e i - ngee: Pog ona sang his Possibly the artist who seemed to please most was Miss Van den a 
a : W oy on eer —— = Hende, the ’cellist. She is decidedly the best heard in Galves At the opening of the orator Dr. Jackson gave an idea of the 
oncert altz. ’ ‘ . ‘ » xcell t k 1 do Hi t st 
bk a ‘ ° i . ton. While, of course, she cannot play as powerfully as some of the . r wee 2 enor 

One of the features of this club is a choral society of ; ' ’ : ; f rare « lence. H rk ir I \ ‘ he fir 
fiftee twenty members which is beginning to do some male artists, we have listened to here, yet in finish and purity of ’ 
oar and k ; After th holidays our Woman’s Club will tor she excels them, and last night the Gavotte by Gabriel Marie air, never been ¢ 1 here 1 ed u ¢ 
r¢ Ze) = - > « « y 4 aa 
tcc Rng weekly club classes in music. which proved so was played by request from numerous people in the audience I burg Times 
es e its ~e l as t A pitays " = rd 

¢ ° » ) p, Ga PS a 
interesting and beneficial last year. MARSHALL Tribune, Galveston, Tex 
Ion A. Jackson has a fine voice, and he used it well. He was 
Miss Van den Hende proved herself to be a grand violoncellist greatly appreciated by the audience.—Pittsbure P 
Max Bendheim. She was splendid in the trio selections and a most finished soloist 
° £ thi Her bowing was admirable and her magnificent tone, in fact, a sing : 

Max Bendheim, the well-known vocal instructor, of this ing tone, exquisite. She played with magnificent expression.—Gal All the soloists aquitted Dr. Jackson has a fu 
city. who has had so much success with a number of his veston Daily News, December 20, 1&8 rich, voice, especially ed f work Pittsburg D a 
pupils, of which Miss Zetti Kennedy, the popular young cee 
soprano, is one, is to be greatly complimented on the suc- Miss Van den Hende, the ‘cellist, bore the burden of the work of Mr. Jackson has a sweet 1 | | st f th ra 
cess which this young singer is winning. The following 1S_ the trio, and ‘proved herself an artist of much merit. She played  torio most acceptabl Pittsburg ¢ mer | Gazett 


Principal : | ITAL}. FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY, 


m s s 
eee. The Conservatory of Music, e2%Pse8xex 
Founded in 1850. t DR.PR.WULLNER — — - . Tenor Robusto. 


Season '98-'99 with Redpath Lyceum Bureau, 








The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising a!l solo and all instrumental instru- | Concert Direction Chicago 
ents); second. Vocal; ane tore. Theory of Music ane where er ee eciihas ene } 
ocal School is divided into two sections—/a) concert singing an operatic singing. re | ‘ 
is goon <eatianema for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes | FRANKLIN COLEMAN BUSH, 
for Italian, German, literature, liturgy. choral singing. ensemble playing (ch>mber music), ensemble JOSEPH SMITH | Concert Pianist 
singing, mnsical dictation, elocntion, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c.,&c. Teach- - Seesen 08-00 with Redpath Lyecum Surese 
ing staff consists of forty teachers ; ; | ch . ce 
Entrance examination takes place g 


Winter Term begins September 16; Semmer Term. April 1. ; = sont 
» dave at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5). e yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, . . —— — a oo 
pe Bg aria, violoncello classes; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 | 3 Via Rondinelli P. P., Florence, Italy. MADAME 
JULIA ARAMENTI, 


marks ($10%) for solo singing. 
WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 
Dramatic Soprano. 


For full details apply to the Secretary. . 
Engagements negotiated for prominent artists. 


Personal superintendence of Concert Tours. 





MISS MARGARET H USTON, CHEV. EDUARDO MA RZO, Representative for leadiug artists. Concert and Oratorio. 
Concert Soprano. Member of St. Cecilia Academy, Rome. oa 
Voice Culture. Vocal Instruction. Correspondence solicited. VOCAL CULTURE. 


Studio : Confederation Life Building, Toronto. Organist of All Saints’R.C. Church, = | — : Studio 


wie mt _ Residence: 155 West 94th Street. we cee . . . , 
oceans TCT EE peencl,, Studion: # Fania Street New Yor SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, Dine 






































secured for Musicians and Music Teachers. | a — . . 3 ; a = ae te RE 
i: " JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. | EMILIO pe GOGORZA, | eum nee dee ee Sane State of rer. | ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
Telephone: 1332 18th Street. e | ence as director with Patti, Gerster, Nevada, 4 : ea 
Baritone. Calvé, Scalchi, Melba, Nordica. The Accompanist and Musical Director 
HILDEGARD HOFFMANN, Concerts, Recitals and Musicales. 18 Viale del Campo di Marte, Style, mapertoine, . ea TT TTT 
Soprano. | Address: Henry Wolfsohn, | ° Florence, Italy. VOCAL CULTURE 
Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. | P JU tl tii 
*. P 131 East 17th Street, New York. | Ee {ENTLY IN NEW YORK 
k. | , PERMANENTLY IN NEW YORK. 
498 Third Street, Brooklyn, New Yor B inescenitslgpebiinesiligp aati aaneeiniacases cia MASSIMO CIAPINI, | Studio 
Principal baritone in some of the most important 836 Lexington Ave., or address Musical Courier 
E. PRESSON MILLER, CLEMENT R. GALE, theatres. 4 
Voice Culture. | Organist and Choirmaster Calvary P. E. Church; In America with Patti and Gerster. P 
Met litan College of Music, Choirmaster St. George’s Church, Newburgh; Con- | Vocal Instruction—O tic Perfecti t [ 
eee eo East 14th Street, New York. ductor Troy Vocal Society. Organ, Theorv, Con- Giereremaee ee Stage Practice a a le u n n, 
eae ducting. Address: Calvary Church, Fourth Care of Musical Courier 
DAVID MANNES avenue and Twenty-first street, New York. ° 
D - 5 Via Rondinelli, Florence, Italy. 
sas SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, - —- Soprano, 
: Soprano. Pror. F. J. anp Mrs. M. KIRPAL, 
827 Amsterdam Ave., near 75th St., New York. Concert and Ballad Singing. Flushing Conservatory of Music. 68 Wlasbington Place, Hew Pork. 
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Wagner. 


HE lately published “Erlebnisse mit RK. Wagner’ ot 
Wendelin Weissheimer introduces its readers to the 
lite of the fifties and sixties, the romantic circle oi Liszt, 


the struggles of Wagner and the restlessness of Hans von 


Bulow. 


Weissheimer’s first introduction to Wagner was by a 


letter from Schindelmeisser, the Darmstadt conductor. He 


set off for Zurich, where Wagner then was living under 
the protection of Wesendonck. ‘The visitor was told to 
call the next day, and then he was received by Minna 


Wagner. Minna tried to make the time pass pleasantly; 


she lamented Richard's” absence, he was so hard to hnd 


when he was not at work; he was running about; he had 


been busy all the morning with Hartel, the Leipsic pub 
and had given him the 


lristan and lsolde, 


lhen, as Kichard did not turn up, 


lisher, about 


first act ol the Opera. 


Minna suggested that the young man might, perhaps, find 


him in his usual walk. He met him very soon. Wagner 


had a light summer suit and an open umbrella, and asked 


his visitor to walk back with him. ‘They sat down at a 


table in the garden, whence there was a Deautilul view 


the lake. Wagner spoke in high praise of Schindel- 


meisser and the manner in lann 


over 
which he had produced 
Lohengrin” at Darmstadt He could not 


hauser’ and 


sutticiently wonder at the fact of his operas having “‘so 
When Weissheimer spoke of the marvel- 
efiect ol looked 


he had never heard the work performed 


much success 


ous orchestral Lohengrin Wagner 


sadly at him, for 
and had no hope ol hearing it.’ 


Weissheimer then turned the conversation on Liszt and 


his conducting of ‘*“Tannhauser’’at Leipsic, and when he re 


ported that three appearances Ol klizabeth between the 


hero and his persecutors had been reduced to one, Wagner 


exclaimed, “There he did wrong! 


= = 


The téte-a-téte was interrupted by the coming of Ti 
The former talked about the ter 
When | for my 


to Leipsic and sing in opera under Riccini 


chatschek and Jausig 


rible Leipsic capeiimeister. want to atone 


sins, I gO 
A parrot now began to sing a common Swiss song and 
- & & 


Leporello’s opening air, “Notte e giorno faticar,” which 


a Wagner, with an air ol pride, said, 


it did very well. Minn 


taught him everything,” to which 


That is my work; I 


Richard added, “You see, my wife has started a conserva- 


tory.” 


lichatschek began to speak of the first performance oi 


Rienzi” at Dresden, and how, although it lasted till a very 


ate hour, the public showed no trace ol weariness 


Wagner Thanks to for that, especially as you 





were in such a fine condition Otherwise the venture 


might have turned out a failure. Consequently, important 


cuts were made for the second production 


Tichatschek—“Cut that I suppressed before the begin 


ning of the perf 


inc¢ 





seized with 
that the 


Io my great annoyance. I was 


W agner- 


absolute consernation when the musicians told me 


sheets of paper which had been placed over parts of the 
score were removed. It might have caused the greatest 


confusion.” 


lichatschek vith our famous Dresden 





orchestra I id t bef ¢ not cut unytl ng 
it is too heavenly making the mo 
ruel cuts.’ 

Wagn ihey id been ordered, and ught t 
remained under al rcumstances I was in a rage wl 


I came on the stage at the first entr’acts to speak to you 


You got out of my way. When I caught you at last and 


shouted, ‘Do you, then, want it to last to-night till half 


past one?’ you came back at me with your, ‘I'll not cut 
anything, it is too heavenly,’ and there stood I disarmed 
all my anger gone. I could have fallen on your neck.” 

] ‘And did it, 


lichats« hek 
ance, when you saw that I was right.” 


you too, aiter the periorm 


All this conversational play went on in the best of tem 
per, and very rapidly 


Weissheimer, after Wagner's return from exile and dur 


at Biebrich, had many opportunities for 
observing his Wagner 
would only work at the piano, he wanted to hear the actual 


He let the « 


keys, so that he could conveniently write on it, while his 


ing his residence 
work on the “Meistersinger.” 


sound ver of the piano project over the 
1, below, struck some chords, or, with both hands 


left hand, 
he made it all clear to himself. He then put it on paper 
he worked slowly, but what he had once written he never 


The 


and quicker, as his sketches 


changed instrumentation was done so much easiet 


were so full that they resem 


bled an arrangement for the piano. Wagner's opponents 
have always reproached him by saying that reflection pre 
dominates in his work, naivete never 

Weissheimer takes the opposite view 
sojourn at Biebrich he often heard Wagner humming, a 
motive which afterward turned up as the opening bar of 


On the following day he showed to 


During the first 


the “Meistersinger.” 
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his friend the 
development of the first motive and also the second in E 


Weissheimer was capellmeister at Mainz 


and the trumpet passage of the ‘Meistersinger.’’ He wrote 


the introduction before he wrote a note for the text, and 


words 
yf the 


the surprising thing was the lucky accident that the 


fitted the melody 


of Walther’s “Preislied’”’ exactly 


econd theme. 


A Forgotten Concert Air. 


W LiL N in tormer times singers appeared in concerts 
they avoided chosing lor thei piece de resistance 
outside of their regular operatic reportory Ihe 


ublic enjoyed the pure “art of singing” in a concert be 
JY) Bing 


use no bywork oi any kind distracted the hearers at 


When engaged for concert work the singers were 


nuon 
best as vocalists 
army ol 


been at all times singers who appeared exclusively on the 


bound to do their 


Besides the regular opera singers there have 


oncert stage, and to such artists any 


composiuion in 


The ambi 


new 


tie style ol grand all was most welcome 


on ol was aroused to write music lor such 


composers 
ingers and literature consequently shows quite a respecta- 


le number of works of this class. Composers ol operas 


iter wrote as an appendix to some scene an “aria to give 


a iavorite singer one more chance for a brilliant exhibition 


Ol VOCai SKIli 


Who does not know what a productive composer Mo- 





zart was in this style of music? He not only wrote brill 
iant airs for sopranos, but also for tenor and bass voices 


No concert program in our days reminds us oi the exist- 


ce of such musi No singer ever dreams oi selecting 
oncert air of Mozart for a debut To sing Mozart's 
usic is an almost forgotten art. Singers do not study it, 


teachers do not teach it any more, because it is “out ol 


ashion (one excuse lor negiccting or ignoring Mozart's 


rs may be found in the torm oi the rhe 


compositons 


ions of whiclr the classical form approved be 


any repetit 
ne tedious to a modern audience 


But why not cut such shorter? If then 


cK mp¢ sitions 


me clever musician would undertake to write an orches- 


using the copious means of,the modern orchestra 


brought 





good judgment and discret 
i 








out that singers would consent to include in their reper- 

ry some legitimate ncert airs 

Besides Mozart's airs there are a number of Carl M. von 
Weber's compositions worthy to come to the notice of our 
yncertgoers. Weber wrote six such airs, among which 
the “Scena ed Aria d’Atalia” is the most effective one It 
was written in 1811 for the celebrated singer Madame 
Beyermann. Rochlitz, the famous Leipsic critic of those 
mes, comments on the composition in the highest tern 

In the opening recitative (andante, C minor) 

er imminent danger; her mind disturbed by dreams 
disaster; her strength to deal with the struggle seen 

ail her The second division of the recitative (allegr 
resounds with Atalia’s awakening spirit: she resolves t 
throw off her undignified lethargy \ characteristic mod 
lation, during which Atalia exclaims O, Gods! I can 
not,” leads into the dagio movement \ t | the 
trains of a noble melody Atalia’s words « ment reé 
sound. Could the first motive of this adagio have run 


} 





45 








Thou 


major, is 


in 


across Schumann’s mind when he wrote his song 
\rt So Like a Flower 

Lhe third movement (allegro vivace), in & fat 
divided into three distinct part Lh 
a modulatory turn into B flat major, concludes 
major, and an interlude of four measures, leads to the 


md part, © minor Weber has used tor the 


uon Ol this movement partly words irom the 


middle 


first part, marked by 
bk 


fat 
sec 


Ser 


adagio text, 


partly from the initiatory recitative Ihe music illustrates 
the sufferings of Atalia in a most simple manner, in low 
yes, with subdued iorce, but carries the situation to a 
end I when t a exciain © Gods, |! 
cannot 
\gain Atalia seems to gain couragt \ quick modula 
ory turn in E flat major marks the beginning of the third 





ftective hing 


it is 


pass 


con 


running 


part, which develops t ost efte ale 
only the finale, torty measures, where some brilliant 
ages call lor technical ski but they are ol simple 
Struction and the descending chromatk scale, 
through tw taves, may be considerd the only diffic 


he vocal part demands a compass 





two octaves 


ulty 


The music is not written according to a conventional 
scheme The usual repetitions within a regular number oi 
I g ie D recurrences Ol ccr 

( phi ‘ en ich re I cences reier 

o a tormer si tio! Bu never gives the im 














pression as i ten tor the sake of “making music \s 
in instance of Weber's fine intuition tor keeping sight oi 
he dramatic situation it may be mentioned that the ex 

edingly beautifu lagi nly contains twenty-eight 
neasures he last movement is more extended in form 
and terminates with Atalia’s stern resolution to face her 
enemies, “Resolviti Atalia 

Weber's instrumentatior ws flutes, clarinets, horns, 
Dbassoons, trumpets d ins, violas and bass, cal 
ulated to be practicable small orchestras in minor 

wns. If 1 recollect rightly, Franz Lachner wrote an or 
hestral accompaniment a larger ale than the origi 
nal But an air of I re ild be considered 
wortny being taken up Dy singe is a yicert piece 
May not, then, some musician of the present day feel 
called upon write a modern instrumentation and save 

s excellent work from obliv I 

Concert singers are re ds \ st without excep 
tion, « S « d the ert stage But 
how « re! Ha ve I among our 
ative who w ( d uld do good work 
performing concert enes composed especially for 
oncert purposes? Hav: composers not material of that 
nd in their ps, ready to spring life I noticed in 
né the talog +} pul tic f a scene for 

riton by ( c did I b ne 
perforn New Yor I vh 

Our sing I t tor high perfection 

GOTTLIEB FEDERLEIN 
Classical Song Duetists. 

L he ers Care puy Mr Ziska, of Pari hav 
lecided t i New York their h Chey are plan 

g ‘ s of g S e first of wl will occur 

These g I gh testimonials from thei 

sting ‘ ‘ er 





JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, 
The well-known American Composer. 
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JOHN PHILIP SOUSA writes: 
“When worn out! find nothing so help- 
ful as a glass of Vin Mariani. To brain- 
workers and those who expend a great 
deal of nervous force, it is invaluaole.” 

JOHN PHILIP SOUSA. 








MARIANI WINE: 


THE FAMOUS TONIC FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 


Mariani Wine gives power to the brain, 
strength and elasticity to the muscles and rich- 
ness to the blood. It is s promoter of good health 
and jongevity. 

Mariani Wine is 
8,000 American physicians. 
cated for General Debility, Overwork 
Depression and Exhaustion, Throat 
Diseases, Consumption and Malaria. 


indorsed by more than 
It is specially indi- 
Profound 
and Lung 


Mariani Wine is invaluable for overworked 
men, delicate women and sickly children. It 
soothes, strengthens and sustains the system 


and braces body and brain. 

When the Grip (influenza) was epidemic in 
Europe as also in this country, the Medical Profes- 
sion relied upon the tonic properties of Vin Mariani 
It was given as a preventiveand also in convales- 
cence to build up the system and to avoid the many 


disagreeable after effects so common with this 
dreaded disease. 
To those who will kindly write to MARIANI 


& CO., 52 West 15th St., New York City, will be 











sent free book containing raits with rse 
ments of Emperors, Empres P es. ( na 
Archbish and other teresting matte Mer 
tion this publicacion 

Paris—41 Boulevard Haussmann; London—8s3 


Mortimer St.; Montreal—28-36 Hospital St 
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Weber Revised. 


NE of the few great works that have been successful 
O from the first is Weber’s “Der Freischutz.” The 
first performance at Berlin in 1821 was a triumph; very 
soon the opera was given in all German theatres and, with 
very unusual speed, it was produced in Paris and London. 
But Shakespeare never suffered from the hands of mana- 
gers and actors what Weber suffered from the French and 
Weber visited Paris in 1826 on his 


English impresarii. 
the production of his 


to London to superintend 


way 
‘Euryanthe,” and there, if the dogs did not bark the 
‘Bridesmaids’ Chorus,” as Heine said the Berlin dogs did, 


he found ladies wearing robes Freischiitz of black and red 
stripes; he heard the ‘“‘Huntsmen’s Chorus” at every corner, 
and, if he had gone to church, he would have recognized the 
music to which was sung 
Chrétien diligent 
De vance |'aurore, 
A ton Sauveur encore 
Addresse tes chants. 
Ave Maria, gratia plena. 

The French translation of “Der Freischiitz’”’ was made 
by Castel-Blaze; it was a literal and unmutilated transla- 
But when it was given in this State at the Odeon, 
it made a frightful fiasco. The audience hissed and howled 
to such an extent that only the overture and the “Hunts- 
men’s Chorus” could be heard. Castel-Blaze was equal to 
the emergency. He took Weber’s score, cut it up anyhow, 
stuck the parts together anyhow, and worked over it till 
he had made the thing suit the taste of the public. He 
did all this in nine days. Success was immediate and “Der 
Freischiitz” rejoiced in a series of 327 performances. 

Castel-Blaze, encouraged by this experiment, then set to 
work on “Euryanthe.” The full score was too dear for 
him to purchase, so he contented himself with purchasing 
the piano arrangement, and concocting an instrumentation. 
He inserted some bits from “Der Freischutz,” bits 
from Beethoven, some bits from Rossini and called his olla 
podrida “Le Foret de Senart.’’ This was more than Weber 
could bear. “I will forget,’ he “what you have 


tion. 


some 


wrote, 


done. I will not say a word more about ‘Der Freischiutz,’ 
but, for hcaven’s sake, be contented with that, and stop 
there.” Other protests made both directly by the com- 


poser and indirectly through his publisher received no 
answer. At last Castel-Blaze was goaded into a reply, in 
which he alleged reasons for his conduct, which could not 
justify him as an artist, however much they might excuse 
him as a business man. He talked about the absence of 
any international copyright laws in those days, and boasted 
that he had bought forty kilogrammes of scores at Mainz 
and would do with them what he liked. 

Weber, afraid of meeting the author of these arrange- 
ments, after a few days went to London. There he found 
four or five houses all playing ‘Der Freischitz,” all taking 
the wildest and most senseless liberties. At the English 
opera house, Braham interpolated the German song “‘Good 
Night,” and an English polacca. In the second act Agatha 
sang a trivial Lied, the duet being left out. At Drury Lane, 
Henry Bishop had been at work, and left almost nothing 
of Weber’s original work. At Covent Garden new char 
acters were introduced, such as a Kelpie from the high- 
lands, the landlord of an inn, and so forth. At the Lyceum 
the Bridesmaids’ Chorus” and the Duet spoken 
Poor Weber shuddered wherever he heard the word “Frei- 
schitz.” Strangely the extraordinary version ever 
seen was that given at Vienna, October 3, 1821. The censor 
The Emperor forbade any 


were 
most 


had carefully revised the text. 
discharge of firearms on the stage, the rifle became a cross- 
the casting of the bullets was transformed into finding 
hollow tree. The censor had 
The former became a 
and Zamiel 


bow, 
bolts in a 
hermit and Zamiel. 
for living alone, 


some crossbow 
struck out the 
gentleman who had a fancy 
had to play as “Voice of an evil spirit.” 

Let Rostand be for the mutilations of 
‘Cyrano.” There are others. 


consoled his 


Rhapsodie Hongroise No. 2. 


HRLICH’S Autobiography, Reminiscences or Mem 


oirs, whatever they may be called, contains some in 
One of the most curious is an account 


Hongroise 


teresting passages 


of his relations with Liszt and the Rhapsodie 


No. 2 

In 1846 Ehrlich was struggling with all kinds of adver 
sities. He had been on various tours and led a miserable 
life. Liszt was then living in Vienna, and had expressed 
some sympathy for Ehrlich. The latter played for the 


great man, who was then arranging a cofcert tour in Hun- 
gary, “Hungarian Fantaisies” which pleased him, 
and requested him as a particular favor to play some of the 
pieces in Buda-Pesth, as such a performance by such an 
interpreter might bring in a little honorarium. Some cor- 
respondence took place, but it all ended in nothing. In 
1851 Ehrlich sent a copy of his Hungarian Fantaisies to 
the Countess Henckel, who admired them much. In 1852 
he was on the road to Paris, and visited Liszt at Wiemar, 
where he was living with the Countess Wittgenstein. Liszt 
played for him his latest rhapsodie. “But,” exclaimed 


some 


Ehrlich, “that is the ian Fantaisie that I sent you 
in 1846, for you to play at Pesth.” “What,” replied Liszt, 
“I thought they were motives that you had arranged!” 

“Yes, motives, but my own.” 

“Ah, then I shall write on the title page, 
tives of Mr. Ehrlich.’ 

Next day Liszt was unusually gracious. He took Ehr- 
lich all over Weimar, showed him all the interesting points, 
gave him letters to Berlioz and others. 

The Rhapsodie No. 2 at once became popular, and Ehr- 
lich began to think of claiming some part of the success. 
He spoke to Biilow, who promised to persuade Liszt to indi- 
cate in a new edition of the piece the portions taken from 
khrlich’s manuscript. Nothing came of all this. But in 
1864 a quarrel took place between Biilow and Ehrlich, and 
in the course of a heated correspondence the latter stated 
that no one had the right to describe him as an enemy ol 
Liszt, as he had, so long and with such resignation, al- 
lowed him to use the manuscript sent him in 1846. Bulow 
received the letter in St. Petersburg, and communicated 
its contents to Liszt, who wrote to Ehrlich the following 
letter: 

“It is very agreeable to me, sir, to comply with your re- 
quest, and to give without any combat full satisfaction on 
the ground of the Rhapsodie Hongroise. 

“In publishing under this title a sort of patriotic an- 
thology, the character of which I have attempted to fix in 
my volume on the gypsies and their music in Hungary, 
I, by no means, claimed a proprietory right as regards the 
not even in relation to certain 


‘After the mo- 


foundation of the melodies, 
peculiarities inseparable from their mode of expression; it 
was sufficient for me to have the usufruct, and my task of 
rhapsodist was confined to producing a work as much in 
that style as possible. In perfect good faith, then, 1 was 
authorized ‘a prendre won bien partout on je le trouvais’; 
first, from my childhood recollections, which go back to 
Bihary and other gypsy celebrities, later to the bands of 
gypsy musicians of Oedenburg, Pressburg, Pesth and 
elsewhere, and finally I retainéd and reproduced in my 
manner many of the traits, 
which, during a score of years, 
to me with kindly profusion, either on the piano or in no- 
by the Counts Amadé Apponyi, Szechenyi, Baron 
Angusz, Fay, M. Egresse, Erkel Doppler, Remenyi—and 
yourself, dear Mr. Ehrlich. What an embarrassment of 
riches! I hope, however, to have done passably well with 
it in the fifteen rhapsodies that you know. They protest 
resolutely in every tone that I have done no wrong to my 
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numerous creditors in the domain of the Czardas, among 
whom I have the pleasure to count you, while assuring 
you of my sincere esteem for your rare talents and of my 
affectionate thanks.” F. Liszt. 

“Rome, March 30, 1864.” 

To this letter, written in French, Ehrlich replied in Ger 
man, to the effect that there was a great difference between 
using well-known national motives and quiet, original 
ones which a young composer had confieded to an artist, 
and that he left it to Liszt’s own judgment to decide what 
must be his feelings when he heard these popular rhapso- 
dies, and thought of the days when in poverty and distress 
he sent the manuscript with the prayer that Liszt would 
play a portion of them at his Pesth concert. With this 
correspondence the incident was closed. 

Ehrlich adds that to remove all doubts he must repeat 
that, in all the rhapsodies except the second, the motives 
are all old national Lieder which 
served also for dance music, if not all, had 
been already printed. For the motives in Rhapsodie No 
2 no one can indicate the source, nor can anyone point to 
a lied or dance before 1846 in which one of these motives 
In fact he had played this fantaisie in Bucharest as 
1843. 


from an Hungarian 


most of which, 


occur 
early as 


Ericsson Bushnell in Canada. 


The famous American basso will give a song recital in 


Montreal this evening. He has been engaged by the 
Ottawa Choral Society to sing the “Creation” and “Wal 
purgis Night” on the following evening in Ottawa. Mr 


3ushnell gave a song recital in Montreal last winter and 
notices, among them the following 

a magnificent bass voice, solid and rich 
and the dramatic 


received many fine 

Mr. Bushnell 
His enunciation is 
with which he sings is something which in it 


possesses 


unusually perfect, expression 


self, with a much poorer 


This dramatic 








voice, would lend interest and compel admiration. 

pirit gives to all his works a depth of expression, sympathy and 
1ich really calls for the highest praise and fully justifies 
artistic position which he holds in America, where he 

s one of the leading vocalists. The Lied “Irmingard” was cer 

tainly a test of all his powers It would be hard to imagine any 

thing finer than Mr. Bushnell’s singing of this lovely selection 

Montreal Star 

Ericsson B 1ell was in excellent voice and sang with force and 
power. Mr. Bushnell has certainly a wonderful voice, a bass of the 
richest timbre, with a lower register that is marvelous in tts purity 


Added to this, the American basso is an artist, a 


and the manner in which he sang Von Fielitz’s 


and volume 
most finished artist, 


Irmingard” revealed the master that he was. In fact, Mr. Bush 
nell’s reception in Montreal last night was a most enthusiastic one 
Montreal Herald 
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It is-¢the Rich Man's Substitute and the Poor Man's Diamond. 
Barrios Diamonds are equal to real diamonds 


CUA “cenulne Barrios Diamonds are guaranteed to retain their briliam y forever; the 
“OUR G u ARANTER. nd are warranted for five years. 


What the Great Sarah ae 8: 
“ I have used Barrios Diamonds av nee purposes 
and have found them the equal of real stone 
SARAH BYRNUARDT. 


"Beware of feeble imitators. This offer will last for a short time only. Do not delay. 


| Carrie Gay, of George Fa Rewacder '# Co., 


writes 
found Barrios Din 


CaRrm Gav 
Order at once. 
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Mtiento BARRIOS DIATIOND CO., 


42 AND 44 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


Mention this publication when you write. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
Miss an dibem ‘BAUR, Directress. 


A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 














BRANCHES TAUGHT. jer the city a nity: as wella 
‘ t se f " id, ca terat any time during 
Pianoforte, Voice Culture Pipe, Organ Cabinet the School Year and Summer Term. 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Mus E Conservatory | ling, where they can pursue 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; ¢heir studies under the s pervision of the Direct 
alse Modern Languages and ‘English Literature ess. For Catalogues, address 


Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Oineinnati, Ohse. 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 


and Colleges, in Chu Choirs, and for the Stage 
Concert or Oratorio 


“© THE ONLY PIANO WHICH 
IMPROVES UNDER 


USAGE.”’ 
THE 
FAVORITE 
EVERYWHERE 


*“ * THE PERFECTION 
OF ARTISTIC 
ACHIEVESIENT.” 


HARDMAN, PECK & CO. 


Fifth Ave. and 19th St., New York. 













THE CHOICE 
OF 
MUSICIANS 


THE CELEBRATED 


PIANOS PIANOS 
Are the and the 

favorite of the refined 
Artist musical public 


New York Warerooms, SOHMER BUILDING, 170 Sth Ave. Cor. 22d Street 
CAUTION- = rine eine Fee Solar Rounding name of a cheap erate, 9° O-H-M-E-R 


THE ““SOHMER" HEADS THE LIST OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
18474 STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


KAKAUEK BROS. 


«PLA NOS. 


Warerooms : 
113 E. 14th Street, New York. 





Factory and Office: 
159-101 E. 126th Street, New York. 
Royal Conservatory Of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School). 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


Thirty-eighth 4 t 7 780 + 8S t 
for Theoretical 


Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director 





The Stern Conservatory of Music, 
RC , oeoee—— 2() Wilheimstrasse, Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 
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ata aende ‘ Z * . - A e £ 
HARP, HA e r . al Mus 4 & : 
Charges; Prom 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($120) Annually 
Prospe .° a e ained t the servat eceived ata . sultatio 
rs mn A 
For the Piano Classes, from October 1, 1898, Her ERNE f ICZKA Berlin; Emma Kocu, in 


Berlin and Herr GUSTAV POHL, of Moscow, have been new engage 
a” From March 1, 1899, the Stern Conservatery will be in the new building especially 
erected for it in the ‘* Philharmonie,’’ Bernburgeratrasse 22a. 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


NORWALK, OHIO. 
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THE NEW CHICAGO BORE. 2°Wscitk'S eciiabic Band instruments are the 


The Greatest Tone and Easiest Blowing Instru nar pel n the market, at the lowest 
™ prod i tte pr it e » 4 : 

7 ae C. FISCHER'S Guitars, Mandolins, and Banjos are 

€ excelient<« alitiesand w price 


ARTIST BOWS. Extensive assortment by the 
10 30 eet know akers 
MNOHREN'S Sole Violin Rosin 
Years Medels MATERIAL POR VIOLIN MAKERS and ndreds 
allie at Whol le and Retail. 
Guaranteed. of Honor sepsndense sotielt xchange granted if 
on 





ee ae MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 


BESSON & CO., Ltd., London, Celebrated Prototype Cunsten @ ant ete stock of Imnorted Sheet 
Band Instruments. Music and Allknowr blishers of Ger 
Special Agent, Correspondent and Representative f nany, Aus gland ance, Italy, Russia 
BUPFET, Paris (Evette & Scheffer), World etc., are re ‘ ed argest supply house fer 
Renowned Reed Instruments. Orchestra ‘ ary Band M Classified 
BE. RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System Catalogue sic for eve netrument and 
Flutes and Piccolos. ' nat plied uy ap] atior 
COLLIN-FEZIN, Paris, Theod. H. Heberiein, Jr., ‘‘ The Metronome,’’ a mont published in the ia- 
Modern Stradivarius Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos erest f sical professior Subscrip- 
KARL MAY@R, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds for all n, § ‘ a n ents each copy 
Reed Instruments. Contains ea nonth a list of prizes which are 
Principal Importer of Genuine Italian Strings. given away ¢g 


CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK. 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


36 University Place, New York. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY 


pianos, GYERET 





Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component GRAND. UPRIGHT 
7. 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 


casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories, The Acme of A ti ti E {| 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, | Kin 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
| Principal Factory : ia: teninn and Malden Sts., 
CENTRAL DEPOT FORK GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, | BOSTON. 
No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. | PIANO CASE SHOPS, : : 5 Cambridgeport, Mass. 
| SKELETON WORKS AND SAW MILL, . . .  . + White Mountains, N. H. 


PADD 











EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





WAREROOMS: 


NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenuc. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avenue. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long | 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City 
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CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 





BALTIMORE, 
WASHINGTON. 
NEW YORK. 





Eetablished 1846. 
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Music Engraving and 
Printing, pRAnOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 


are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 


any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 


Begs to invite Music Houses a 3 . 
to apply for Estimates of Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 


Manuscripts to be engraved Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution ; libera Write for explanatory literature. 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING,  YOse & one — 7a 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Lithography and 
+>  lypography, 
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